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Preface. 



Dans rhistoire de TAmferique du Nord, le chapitre du Canada est assur^ment 
des pins int^ressants. Anssi n'a-t-on jamais trait6 de Fhistoire canadienne sans 6yeiller 
la pins curieuse et la pins constante attention. T^moins, ces denx pionniers, Garnean 
en frangais, Parkman en anglais: leurs histoires ont 6t6 snivies de beancoup d'autres; 
elles n'ont cependant pas cess6 d'exciter rint6r6t et resteront longtemps encore la 
base de tontes les recherches snr le Canada. 

De mSme que Thistoire, la langne frangaise an Canada a et6, bien qu'en un 
moindre degr6. nn sujet de beanconp d'int6ret. Pourtant ce n'est gnfere que depuis 
trente ans qu'on a commence k faire des recherches sinenses dans ce domaine. Avant 
1880, on se bomait i constater la prononciation de la langne parl6e et k corriger 
les mots mal prononc6s on les expressions fantives, dont I'usage 6tait le pins r6pandn 
an Canada. Les voyageurs manqnaient rarement d'efflenrer ce snjet de la langne. 
Us se demandaient bien des fois si I'idiome des Canadiens frangais 6tait un dialecte 
de quelque province de la m6re patrie, on une espfece de frangais corrompn. 

On avait pu constater d'une fagon g6n6rale qu'il y avait denx vari6t6s du 
parler frangais an Canada: le frangais des Canadiens et le frangais des Acadiens. 
Mais on ne s'^tait pas avanc^ assez loin dans les recherches pour determiner d'une 
manifere claire et precise si les deux vari6t6s avaient la meme origine on si elles 
sortaient de souches diff6rentes. Les premieres tentatives s6rieuses, faites par Oscar 
Dunn, furent conronn6es par I'apparition en 1880 du Glossaire franco-canadien, qui 
fit date dans Thistoire des recherches linguistiques an Canada. Ce petit livre, chef- 
d'oeuvre en son genre, est devenu le modfele des ouvrages analogues qui ont suivi 
La premiere livraison, la seule qui ait parn, du Dictionnaire des locutions videuses 
du Canada de J.-A. Mansean, 6tait anssi pleine de promesses. Ces deux manuels 
indiquaient d6jk qu'on avait droit d'attendre des recherches anxquelles le public 
commengait k s'int6resser, des rfesultats encore plus importants et plus int6ressants. 
C'est le Bulletin du parler frangais au Canada qui a eu le privilege de r6aliser ce 
bel espoir. 

Cette Etude du parler frangais de Carleton, province de Quebec, a 6t6 entre- 
prise en pleine connaissance de ces conditions, il y a dix-huit ans. Les faits 
linguistiques furent recueillis en grande partie pendant r6t6 de 1890. Depuis lors, 
des observations faites an cours de plusienrs voyages au Canada et la lecture des 
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ouvrages canadiens nous ont permis d'augmenter le nombre des nos t^moignages et 
de les presenter dans un ordre logique. Les sons da parler de Carleton ont ^tk not^ 
au moyen d'un systeme facile de transcription phonetiqua M. E.-S. Sheldon, professeur 
de philologie romane k I'universit^ Harvard, s'en 6tait d6ji servi pour signaler 
quelques traits phon^tiques du parler fran^ais de Waterville, Maine, fetats-Unis. Ses 
observations parurent en 1887 dans les Transactions and proceedings of the Modem 
language association of America, A Texception des articles: Contributions to a history 
of the French language in Canada, publics entre les ann^es 1885-1887 dans YAmerican 
journal of philology, par le professeur A.-M. Elliott, de Tuniversit^ Johns Hopkins, on 
pent dire que le professeur Sheldon a 6t6 le premier i traiter ce sujet selon les regies 
de la science moderna 

En 1894, le manuscrit original de cette Etude eut le privilege d'etre mis sur 
les rayons de la biblioth^que de Tuniversit^ Harvard, oA il est rest6 sept ans. II 
aurait pu y rester bien plus longtemps encore si les progr^s de la phonfetique n'avaient 
fait penser que sa publication pourrait etre de quelque utility : V En faisant connaitre 
les rfesultats de TEtude meme. 2^ En aidant, par Temploi du systeme de notation le 
mieux connu et le plus usit6, au mouvement vers Tunit^ phon6tique, c'est-i-dire vers 
runiformite dans la notation des resultats de toute esp^ce de recherches dialectales, 
de telle sorte qu'on ne soit pas oblig6 d'apprendre un nouveau systeme chaque fois 
qu'on desire etudier des faits linguistiques. Cette demi^re consideration a puissamment 
contribu6 k la decision que nous avons prise de faire publier Touvrage. 

Dans un article: Observations sur la phonetique frangaise de M. Paul Passy, 
dans le premier volume (1888) de Phonetische Studien, M. WiUem-S. Logeman 6crit 
dans une note (n<> 3, au bas de la page): ^La confusion lamentable dans les systemes 
de signes phonetiques est peut-etre le plus grand ennemi de la science de la phone- 
tique." L'auteur de cette Etude croit que cela est indiscutable. Depuis plusieurs 
anuses, il fait son possible pour le succ^s d'un mouvement dont le but est Tadoption 
d'un systeme unique de notation pour indiquer la prononciation dans les dictionnaires, 
les livres de reference ou de textes, surtout dans les livres destines aux fecoles, et 
dans les travaux dialectologiques. L'essentiel, c'est que le systeme soit uniforme; car 
quel qu'il soit et malgre son imperfection reconnue, il rendra forc^ment de meilleurs 
services que les innombrables systemes connus uniquement des inventeurs, qui souvent 
sont les seuls i s'en servir.i 

Le systeme d'abord adopts pour noter les sons du parler de Carleton ressemblait 
k celui dont se servent MM. Gillieron et Rousselot et r6pondait assez bien aux exigences 
de la phonetique populaire. Mais Temploi d'un assez grand nombre d'accents au-dessus 
des symboles memes, et parfois au-dessous, rendait la lecture moins facile que dans 
la notation adoptee par TAssociation phonetique intemationale. D'ailleurs les progrfes 

* On trouvera un compte rendn des initiatives 1* Proposed international phonetic conference (to 



entreprises par Tuniversit^ de Boston afin de faire 
avancer le mouvement vers Tunit^ phonetique 
dans les publications suivantes, qu'on pent se pro- 
curer en s'adressant au secretaire de TUniversite: 



adopt a universal alphabet to serve as pronouncing 
key in dictionaries) Circular inviting opiniont. 
2** A universal alphabet. 3° Simpler spelling. 
4?* ^importance de Cunit^ phonitique. 
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qu'a faits ce dernier syst^me depnis quelqaes ann6es un peu partout dans le monde 
nous font croire qu'ils se continueront et qu'ils seront durables. Aussi les avantages de 
ce syst6me nous paraissent-ils 6vidents. Nous avons d6cid6 d'adopter ce systfeme. H 
nous a done fallu substituer k la notation adoptee en premier lieu celle de TAssociation 
phon^tique Internationale. 

Trois ann6es s'6coul^ent avant que Touvrage parvint aux mains de I'im- 
primeur. Pendant ce temps on fit les premiferes d-marches n6cessaires pour la 
publication de Touvrage. Enfin, en 1904, gr^ce k la bienveillance du Dr. Karl VoU- 
mSller, TEtude 6tait livree au Dr. Max Niemeyer, publiciste bien connu de Halle, qui 
chargea son imprimeur, M. Ehrhardt Karras, de Timpression du livre. Pendant trois 
ans, les diverses series d'epreuves firent le trajet de Halle k Boston. 

Cette Etude n'est pas Touvrage d'un seul individu. L'auteur a eu des col- 
laborateurs qui lui ont apport6 un concours pr^cieux. H n'aurait gu6re 6t6 possible 
de recueillir aussi compl6tement les traits linguistiques du parler de Carleton sans 
le concours g6n6reux de Tinstitutrice, Mile Elmina Allard. C'est dans la maison 
de son pfere, oil k plusieurs reprises il passa quelques semaines, que Tauteur de cette 
Etude a fait les enquetes les plus fructueuses et obtenu les r^sultats les plus 
satisfaisants. 

Le manuscrit original passa sous les yeux du professeur Sheldon, qui ne nous 
a jamais refuse ses conseils. C'est grace k son experience et k ses connaissances de 
la matifere que nous devons d'avoir pu faire bien des corrections, 6viter des in- 
exactitudes et am61iorer sensiblement tout Touvrage. C'est aussi par son entre- 
mise qu'en 1901 on obtint le privilege d'enlever le manuscrit de la bibliothfeque de 
Tunivei'sitfe, afin de le faire publier. 

L'exp6rience d6montra qu'il n'6tait gufere possible de faire publier en Amferique 
un ouvrage qui contenait tant de signes phon6tiques, k aussi bon compte qu'en Europe. 
C'est pour cette raison que I'Etude fut exp6di6e en AUemagne. C'est alors que fut 
entreprise la tache peu 16g6re de transcrire tout I'ouvrage. On ne jugea gu6re 
pratique de renvoyer I'Etude k l'auteur en Am6rique, pour qu'il en fasse la transcription. 
On crut plus avantageux de la faire en Allemagne, au fur et k mesure qu'on en 
faisait I'impression. Pour cela, il fallait un ouvrier imprimeur de premiere classe, 
capable de venir k bout d'une pareiUe entreprise. Heureusement M. Karras trouva 
un maitre ouvrier des plus adroits pour cette tache delicate. Ce travail considerable 
de la transcription de tout I'ouvi'age du systeme adopts en premier lieu dans celui 
de I'Association phon6tique internationale, a 6te entiferement fait par M. Max Rothe. 
De plus, il a fallu, naturellement, arranger la multitude de references sem^es partout 
dans I'ouvrage, les en-tete des pages, les centaines de notes, de mani^re a ce que la 
page imprim6e corresponde k la page du manuscrit. Cette rude tache, vrai travail 
de benedictin, a ete, comme la transcription phon6tique, entierement exfecutfee, avec 
une exactitude remarquable, par M. Rothe. 

Les premieres 6preuves de tout I'ouvrage ont 6t6 soigneusement parcourues 
par M. Adjutor Rivard, professeur k I'universit^ Laval et le savant 6diteur du Bulletin 
du parler frangais au Canada. L'avantage d'avoir pu profiter des connaissances et 
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de rexp6rience du premier sp^cialiste de ce genre de travaux aa Canada doit fitre 
bien reconnu. M. Rivard n'a 6pargn6 ni corrections, ni critiques, ni ses idftes person- 
nelles, afin de rendre TEtude plus exacte, meillenre et plus au coorant des demi^res 
recherches. Les nombreuses references qu'on trouve 6parpill6es partout dans Touvrage 
aux articles de M. Rivard, ainsi qu'i la mati^re du BPFC, sont les meilleors t^moins 
de la valeur qu'on attache aux efforts des ^rudits canadiens-fran^ais pour jeter de la 
lumifere sur leur propre idiome. 

En constatant ces faits, le d6sir sincere de Fauteur est de montrer qu'il 
appr^cie hautement ce qu'ont fait ses collaborateurs. La simple justice exige qu'ils 
aient ce qui leur est dfi. Sans le secours actif et sympathique de tons ces travailleurs, 
il n'aurait pas 6t6 possible de presenter I'Etude telle qu'elle est. 

Si elle r^ussit & d^montrer que le parler fran^is de Carleton n'est que la 
vieille langue nationale des XVe et XVI« si^cles, comme on la retrouve dans les 
meilleurs 6crivains de T^poque, elle aura atteint son but. Si, en outre, et en m^me 
temps qu'elle dfemontre cette v6rit6, elle fait voir Favantage capital qu'il y a i 
indiquer la prononciation des parlers populaires au moyen d'un systfeme bien connu, 
elle aura tant soit pen contribu6 k enlever I'entrave la plus formidable aux progrte 
de la science de la phon^tique. 



J. G. je 



Le 17 juin, 1908. 
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I. Introduction. 



At the beginning of the XVnth century, in what is now known as the 
Dominon of Canada, two principal centres of colonization were established by the 
French; one, Port Eoyal (1605) on the peninsula of Acadia,* now called Nova Scotia; 
the other, Quebec (1608) on the left bank of the St Lawrence in Canada proper. 
These two colonies so far apart hardly conununicated at all, and if they did, by sea.* 
Different in the elements which composed them, in their way of living, and in their 
development, they grew up separately and have given rise to two classes of inhabitants 
known respectively as the Acadians and the Canadians. 

The Acadians are principally found on Cape Breton ^ island where their 
largest colony i6,* on Prince Edward's island, Nova Scotia, their original home, and 
in general on all the islands about the bays and on the coast of the gulf of St Lawrence.^ 
They can hardly be said to have been distinctly different from the Canadians as 
regards the French provinces from whence they took their origin.^ Indeed, Champlain, 
a Catholic gentleman of Saintonge, the founder of Quebec, took part in the Port Royal 
expedition ' of 1604 together with De Monts also from Saintonge, Poutrincourt, belonging 
to an old Picard family, and Pontgrav6, a merchant of St Malo. In citing the French 
provinces which have peopled Lower Canada, Canadian writers » give in the list 



^ The name first appears in the grant to De 
Monts: "Commission dn Roy an sienr de Monts 
ponr rhahitation es terres de la Cadie, Canada 
et antres endroits en la NouveUe France", 
Lescarhot, tome n, pp. 432, 433 et aeq. Acadia 
is a form of Acadicj an Indian word signifying 
the place or the region, Maritime Provinces^ p. 76, 
note. For a different etymology, from Indian 
Aquoddianke or Aquoddie, meaning the fish called 
pollock, see Parkman, Pioneers of France, p. 220, 
note 2. As regards the date, cf. Eichard, Acadia, 
1 1, p. 26. 

' La France aux colonies, Ramean, part I, 
pp. 36-7. 

' Une colonie f^odale, Ramean, tome II, p. 249. 

* See the Map. 

* Une colonie feodale, tome n, p. 249. 

* I have been nnable to find any direct proof 
historically going to substantiate Professor Elliott's 



statement {Am. Journal of Philology, vol. VII, 
p. 143, note) that the origin of the Acadian group 
of dialects was the langue d'oc idioms— and the 
phonology of the Acadian dialects I have examined 
indicates most emphatically no such origin. Cf. 
also Pascal Poirier's statement: "L'idiome que 
parlent les Acadiens est une des branches les 
plus f^condes et les mieux consery^es de la langue 
d'on", SoirSes canadiennes, tome III, p. 63 et acq. 

' Hildreth, vol. I, p. 92. 

* B. Suite's La langue frangaise, a lecture 
delivered in Worcester, Mass., the 8 th of July, 
1878, and printed in full in a Worcester news- 
paper. The author kindly loaned the writer the 
text. See pp. 9, 10, of the new edition of this study, 
in pamphlet form : La langue frangaise en Canada, 
L4vis, 1898. L. Frechette, in M^moires de la 
Society Royale, Sainte Anne d^Auray et ses en- 
virons, tome VI, pp. 77-8. 

1 



2 I. Introduction. 

Bretagne and the neighborhood of Paris. It is also known that these same places 
furnished contingents for Acadia. * But the primitive Acadian settlers belonged to 
an entirely different class of society from those of the Canadian immigrants, who, in 
most instances, were peaceful persons, chosen because of their fitness for agricultural 
pursuits, and who came over in bands during a period of one hundred years.^ The 
early settlers of Port Eoyal, on the contrary, were a most promiscuous gathering. 
There were gentlemen of nobility like Champlain, De Monts, and Poutrincourt; men of 
education like Marc Lescarbot; there were Catholic priests and Huguenot ministers 
who hated each other. The rest were workmen, fishermen, mechanics, and adventurers, 
all of whom were paid, and many forced into the expedition.* Unlike the Canadians, 
who during a period of eighty years [1630-1710] received from the mother country 
five thousand seven hundred immigrants, the Acadians in that period did not receive 
four hundred.* Indeed, from the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, all relations between the 
mother country and Acadia ceased,"^ so that this isolated region furnishes an example 
of colonial development which is unique; and it must be borne in mind, in order fully 
to understand the nature of Acadian French, that the colonization of Acadia was 
completed while the French language was developing more rapidly than it has since; 
and that the colonists, who after, just as before the conquest of their country by the 
English, had hardly any means of instruction and have always lived isolated, have 
been obliged, necessarily, to preserve the old French of their fathers.^ 

The growth of Acadia was not only much slower than that of Canada, but 
the colonists were threatened with extinction several times, owing to the frequent wars 
between Great Britain and France.* Constantly driven from their homes, their lives 
were necessarily nomadic Naturally, in a colony composed of so few, marriages 
between the settlers and the Indians were more frequent than among the Canadians; 
and thus left entirely to themselves, the population of all Acadia, one hundred years 
after the settlement of Port Royal, only numbered about fifteen hundred,^ while that 
of Canada numbered over sixteen thousand five hundred.** 

Undoubtedly there were sporadic attempts at settlement, more or less successful, 
about the adjacent coasts during the entire period of colonization. Indeed, as early 
as 1639, the French had stations in the vicinity of the Bale des Chaleurs; »« by 1672, 
there were others along the banks of the Miramichi and the coast; the fate of all of 
these was intimately connected with that of their brethern in the original colony. 

The boundary of Acadia never remained definitely settled and was one of the 
causes of the war between the French and English in 1755.* ' That the Acadians 



* PioneerSf p. 236. * La France anx colonies, part I, p. 35. 

* La France aux colonies, part I, p. 24. " Part 11, p. 53. Recensement du Canada de 
» Pioneers, p. 221; pp. 228-9; p. 236. | 1871, t. IV, p. 32. 

* Tine colonic fiodale, tome I, p. 280. , *° F. (>erbi§, Les Acadiens, in Soiries cana- 



* La France aux colonies, part I, pp. 36-7. 

* Un phlerinage au pays d* Evangeline, Tabbe 
Oasgrain, pp. 407-12. 

' Notably in 1613. 



diennes, tome III, p. 92 et seq. 

" Hildreth, vol. II, p. 458; Parkman, Pioneers, 
p. 220, note. 
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were in league with the French appears to have been more suspected than proven. 
The jealousy of the English, however, fearful of a revolt on the part of the Acadians^ 
led them to commit an act towards them which has been universally condemned in 
history — the wholesale expatriation of the Acadians, in September 1755. An immortal 
interest has been imparted to this sad event by Longfellow's beautiful poem of Evangeline. 

Some of the remnants of these poor Acadians, literally driven to the four 
quarters of the wind, sought refuge on the islands and about the bays and coves of 
the gulf of St Lawrence; and thus it was that the small stations already established 
about the Baie des Chaleui'S received recruits, and new towns along the shore sprang up.* 

The Acadians still cling tenaciously to their language and old ways of life. 
They seldom marry outside of their own town, so that almost every one in the place is 
related, in some degree, to every one else. The families are large, less than ten children 
being the exception. On the north shore of the Baie des Chaleurs, among the Acadian 
towns, there are no newspapers printed; 2 there are no banks, for money is so scarce 
that traffic is done largely by bartering. There are no railroads, the mail coming 
one hundred and seventy miles overland by carrier. The people generally are occupied 
as of old, in hunting, fishing, and farming. Everything is of the most primitive 
description. At times, one might well fancy oneself in Normandy, on market day^ 
for instance, when all the peasants are in the street, and when the school children 
meet the stranger, the girls courtesying demurely, and the boys taking off their caps.* 

The population is entirely Catholic, and, as in nearly all the towns of the 
province of Quebec, the church is by far the most imposing structure that meets the 
sight. The parish priest is earnestly interested in his parishioners and wields an 
influence far from insignificant. Instruction is beginning to improve and to show its 
results upon the young generation; nevertheless, educational advantages have not as 
yet been such as to influence in a marked degree the popular dialect However, rail- 
roads are being projected and even begun; * more or less of that American enterprise 
just across the bay is creeping slowly into these towns, and even so near at hand as 
the year 1910, there can be hardly any doubt that the philologist who desires to 
investigate the native dialect, will find most of the comforts afforded by the steam- 
boat, railway, and hotel, but far greater obstacles to linguistic research than at present. 

A word in regard to Tracadiegash,* of which the modern name is Carleton, 
where these observations were taken; and it is here fitting to acknowledge the 
valuable aid given throughout the investigation by Mile Elmina AUard, the school 
mistress in that town. In regard to her native place she says:« 



^ See the Map. 

• There are, however, Acadian settlements far 
more prosperous, where newspapers, banks, etc. 
are to be found, as at Shediak, N. £. ; Bathurst, 
N.B.; Digby, N.S. 

* For a description of the people and customs, 
see an illustrated article in the Century magazine, 
March, 1884, by S. C. W. Benjamin. 



* E. g. Baie des Chaleurs B. R. 

* TuUtik-cadie (Tracadie) meaning "dwelling- 
place". Maritime Provinces, p. 76, note. 

^ For a more detailed account of Carleton, 
as well as of 2a Gaspisie in general, see : Esquisse 
8ur la Gasp^sie, by J. C. Langelier (Quebec, 1884); 
p. 28 et seq. 
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^Carleton a ^t^ foiid6 un pen avant la dispersion des Acadiens, k pen prte 
vers 1740. La population est acadienne et franco-canadienne, tons catholiqaes excepts 
une famille, Charles Stuart. Le mont Tracadigetche, d'ou le nom de I'ancienne ville, 
a une hauteur de dix-hnit cent trente pieds. L'acc^ de la montagne est tres-facile. 
La pointe de terre qui se voit k I'ouest de la ville se nomme Maguasha, terme sauvage 
signifiant: longtemps rouge. Le nom Garleton a 6t6 donn6 k notre paroisse par le 
gouvemeur anglais du Canada, Carleton, lorsqu'il T^rigea en township. Ce gouvemeur 
a r6gn6 de 1766 k 1796; c'est durant cette p6riode qu'il a donn6 le nom de Carleton. 
Le nom Maria, de la paroisse voisine, est aussi un don de ce meme gouvemeur, du 
nom de sa femme Maria. 

^Bonaventure fut d'abord une seigneurie, conc6d6e k un seigneur nomm6 Bona- 
venture. Son nom s'6tendit k toute la paroissa La population du comt^ de Bona- 
venture, d'apr^ le recensement de 1901 est de 24495; celle de Carleton est d'un 
pen plus de mille personnes." 

The pronunciation of the vowels and consonants of the dialect spoken in the 
little town will now be taken up. The aim has always been to record faithfully the 
sounds heard in the popular speech, — as far as possible, of those persons who have 
had nothing whatever to do with letters. 
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A. Yowels. 

Brief Index of Sound Notation.' 



a 


Fr. j^as 




I 


E. pin 


t 


Fr. 


tas 


L/ 


E. law 




h 


Fr. car 


u 


Fr. 


tout 


a 


Fr. rat 




c 


Fr. quete (rustic) 


u . 


E. 


pull 


d 


Fr. an, en 




I 


Fr. long 


y 


Fr. 


lune 


a 


nasal of sb 




m 


Fr. mot 


V 


Fr. 


vent 


se 


E. hat 




n 


Fr. ni 


w 


Fr. 


out 


i 


Fr. iw 




n 


Fr. enseignement 


3 


Fr. 


yeux 


I 


Fr. houi 







Fr. pot 


z 


Fr. 


zele 


d 


Fr. dent 







Fr. tort 


5 


Fr. 


Joue 


e 


Fr. A6 




A 


E. dull 


w^ 


E. 


war 


€ 


Fr. ^^e 




5 


Fr. on 


wa 


Fr. 


noix 


€ 


Nasal of Fr. 


e 


e 


Fr. peu 


WSb 


Fr. 


(je) hois 


9 


Fr. Ae 




T 


Ger. fltt«6 


we 


Fr. 


ou + e 


f 


Fr. /af4j; 




ce 


Fr. peur. 


we 


Fr. 


ou + e 


9 


Fr. gros 




(B 


Fr. «iw 


wi 


Fr. 


ou + i 


J 


Fr. flrai (rustic) 


P 


Fr. pas 


fit 


Fr. 


u + i 


h 


Fr. Tionte 




r(ling.) Fr. rond 


.after 


a vowel long 


X 


Sp. /e/6 




s 


Fr. «i 


• 


n n 


half as 


• 


Fr. ni 




f 


Fr. champ 






long as ; 


1 > 


The order of the 


8oiind£ 


\ here given is 


oi the third ed 


ition: it 


is adhered to thmout 


nearly 


identical with that foil 


owed by 


Sweet 


the lists. It is, 


also, quite like the order in the 


in the 


Glossar to the 


Elemen 


\iarhuch, 


p. 133 


Michaelis-Passy . 


Dictionna^ 


ire, p. 319. 
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Tabular view of the dialect vowels. 

Arranged according to Sweet's system.* 





• 

t 






% 


A 1 


e ^ 


Sb 


a 


B 






i 


a a 1 

1 


« 


U 


y 


V 







e T d 


5 




(B i 

1 


O 




ce 









View of the dialect consonants. 

According to Passy's scheme, which for the purpose here seems preferable to that 

of Sweet.* 





Laryngal 


Velar 


Palatal 


Prepalatal 


Lingual 

'o 
<x> 
> 


3 
s 

QQ 

o 
0^ 


Labial i 

13 

Q pq ' 


Explosives 
Nasals 




* g 









t d 
n 


P b ! 






m i 

t 


Laterals 
Trilled 












i 


1 


A 


! 






r 




t 


Fricatives 

! 


X 


3 


f ? 





s e 


f V W %[ 

1 







* Primer of phonetics^ p. 84. 
' Lea sons du frangais^ third edition, ' p. 91, 
§ 169; cf. fifth edition, p. 96. The fall title of 



works cited, editions, etc., will he found in the 
Tahle of References. 



General Observations. 



General Observations. 

1. The sound notation here used is nearly identical with that of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association.^ It has seemed advisable to adopt this system for 
several reasons: V. Because of the ease with which it can be read, due, in part, to 
the absence of diacritics. 2^. Because it has become the most widely known of many 
systems. 3<>. In order to encourage generally its use as a medium for noting sounds. 
40. In order to aid in securing more widely uniformity in indicating pronunciation. 
The symbol u indicates the sound described in an article by Passy in Phonetische 
Studien;^ the symbol x represents the sound described by F. Aran jo in the same 
publication.^ The sounds were taken down phonetically, and the endeavor was made to 
note with the greatest accuracy possible. For convenience of reference, the vowels and con- 
sonants are here given in tabulated form, each of them receiving due attention separately. 

2. Compared with Sweet's table of French sounds, it will be seen at a glance 
that the dialect table contains more sounds, having twenty three (not counting d which 
occurs only in unaccented syllables) to fifteen in the Primer, V. The most striking 
difference, and one too that characterizes all Canadian as well as Acadian French 
that I have observed, is the low back narrow round u sound which does not exist in 
standard French, and upon which Passy comments,* saying that a slight rounding of 
the a in Fr. pcis transforms this sound into o, which often takes place in the country 
and, indeed, in the suburbs of Paris. 2^. sb can be heard in many words,*^ tho I 
have not recorded it so often as it perhaps should be,« judging the doubtful cases a 
rather than se. 3<>. There can be heard the nasal of « ' in such words as pU:d = Fr. 
plaindre, t^:d = Fr. teindre. 4". t ^ can be heard in such words as istt = Fr. ici, 
iVBjBin = Fr. voisine. 5^. A more closed sound than even that in Fr. peu can be heard in 
such words as fa^lrr = Fr. chaleur, bonr.r = Fr. bonheur. 6^. A mid back narrow 
vowel as in E. but is heard in words like fil = Fr. folle, JcaI = Fr. col.^ 7^. Just 
as % and a can be heard, so, too, u is regularly used in many words, for example, buf 
= Fr. bouche. 

3. Comparing now the table of consonants with that given by Passy, the 
differences will not be found so striking as those just noted in the preceding vowel 
comparison. 1®. The most striking is probably the sound x occurring in such words 



* Aim and principles of the I. P. A., 1904, p. 7. 
A comprehensiye statement of the advantages of 
the system here used will be found in the writer's 
article: A universal alphabet j Die neueren 
Sprachen, October, 1905; pp. 349-364. 

* I. Band, 1887 - 88, Kurze Darstellung des 
franzdsischcn Lautsystems, p. 25, d; cf. also, Les 
sonSf fifth edition, p. 84, Remarque, 

» m. Band, 1890, pp. 339-40, Recherches swr 
la phonHique espagnole, 

^ I. Band, Phonetische Studien, pp. 171-2, 
"MiszeUen". 



I * Cf. list (1) of Professor Squair's A contri- 

bution, etc. 

• Cf. Professor Sheldon's remark in regard to 
this sound on p. 2 of his Specimens. 

' Cf. Professor Sheldon's tfez = Fr. quinze, 
p. 2 of Specimens. 

^ Cf. Professor Chamberlain's remark on the 
Granby i, Modem Language Notes, Jan. 1893, 
column 33. 

• Cf. Passy, Etude, p. 253, note (3) ^oeli for 
Fr. joli. 
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as fo'xe = Fr. faucher, mdxe = Fr. manger. 2®. The uvular r is not heard. 3^ I 
have made no account of any glottal catch, or of a breathed y (Passy's j') or of 
breathed w (Passy's w% 4®. The bilabial fricatives voiced and unvoiced as in Fr. 
luis and puis, need not always be classed as such, but may be considered merely among 
the vowels, the consonantal rustle being so feeble. S®. The dialect ignores breathed 
nasal, lateral or rolled consonants, where heard in standard French, though as a rule 
unheard in popular French also: e. g. ta:l = Fr. table; hat = Fr. quatre; rymaiis = 
Fr. rhumatisme. 6®. A somewhat palatalized k and g (c and J) can be heard before 
front vowels in certain cases. This is characteristic of some rural districts in France. * 

4. The dialect vowels will now be treated separately and compared with 
their French equivalents. This has seemed particularly well worth doing, contrary 
to the usual method of treating a like subject,* because of its close similarity to 
popular French.3 Etymologies will be given, especially where the origin of the dialect 
word varies from, or presents features of interest with, that of the French equivalent. 

The usual order in discussing the vowels has been followed, such as Schwan 
gives in treating the old French sounds,* — vowels, diphthongs, and nasal vowels. 



§ I. a as in French pas. This is the most difficult of all the vowels to note. 
Dialect u is the vowel which regularly corresponds to the Fr. a in pas; and a is the 
vowel which corresponds, or rather is identical with Passy's a in Fr. rat. When then 
does a in Fr. pas occur in the dialect? I think it can be heard surely in one pro- 
nunciation of the words in list 6. In a great many cases, I have been in doubt 
whether the vowel was that of a in Fr. pas or a in Fr. rat, but the longer I worked 
on the subject, the more it seemed to me that u and a were the two popular dialect 
a sounds and that the a in Fr. pas only happens to occur occasionally instead of o 
or a, and, so to speak, as one variety of either u or a ^ How difficult it is to distinguish 
between the a in Fr. pas and that in Fr. rat, in many words may be inferred from 
the pronunciation given in the Dictionnaire general de la langue frangaise by MM. 
Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas (Paris,^ 1899-1901) where all words in nation are 
indicated as having the variety of a in Fr. rat, {la, lame, acte, are the key words 
given for this vowel), p. XXVI, and where the a in condamner is marked as having 
likewise this same quality. As is well known, this is contrary to what previous 



* Cf. Aim and principles of the I. P. A., 
p. 8. 

' Romania, t. X, p. 603, line 7. 

' That the source of the dialect is popular 
old French of about the XVI th century must be 
clear to any one attempting to explain the changes,^ 
— particularly the consonantal changes. These 
are not to be explained by going back to the 
Latin forms of the words, but to the French 
forms themselves, which the dialect has either 
preserved or changed in accordance with phonetic 



principles, which, in most cases, are obvious, and 
livhich it is the aim of this Study to show. 

* Schwan-Behrens, Grammatik dee AltfranzO- 
sischen, p. 116 (6th edition, Leipzig, 1903). 

» See Beyer, Phonetik, §§ 37-38, and Fhone- 
tische Studien, I. Band, p. 26. What Professor 
Sheldon remarks of the vowel ^a as in English 
father'\ seems to me no less applicable to this 
Acadian dialect when he says: ''The sound seems 
generally to lean towards a rather than towards 
u" etc., Specimens, p. 2. 



§ II. u = a in Fr. pas or rat accented. 9 

authorities indicate. Beyer's comment just referred to in foot-note 5 on the preceding 
page, will go far towards explaining this. I have made no list of words containing 
a as in pas, merely recording it as in list 6, when feeling quite sure of its occurrence. 
This seems to me exceptional rather than regular in the dialect and attributable to 
special conditions, like all other exceptions. 



§ n. L/i from L. a in position, but occup'ing in very many learned words; 
invariably representing a Fr. final a (or followed by a silent consonant) whether that 
a be the a in Fr. ras or in Fr. rat> Agnel, Langage des environs de Paris, p. 8, 
says: "Le son a de la dernifere syllabe d'un mot repr6sent6 dans notre orthographe 
par le caract^re a seul ou suivi d'un s ou d'un t est prononce long par les paysans 
des environs de Paris; ainsi ils disent: il ird pour il ira, contra pour contrat, pld 
pour plat, bra pour bras, un rd pour un rat^^ 

List 1. 



1 


Apu 


appas 




from Fr. fracasser (K 


2 


ap3stol<^ 


apostolat 




3429) fracas 


3 


ap^ 


achat 


18 


grab^ < originally Gr. 


4 


avjh^ 


avocat 




origin (K. 3727) grabat 


5 


&-hat\, < in + L. barra 




19 


flrru gras 




root barr- (obscure) 




20 


gryg^^ < formed from 




(K. 1062; Ki 1245) 


embarras 




Fr. gruger (D. 606) grugeur 


6 


«<cmL/ 


internat 


21 


Jcanad^ < Indian, see 


7 


Jo 


bas 




Parkman, Pioneers, I, 


8 


Jru OF. braz (K. 1311) 


bras 




p. 184 Canada 


9 


deb^ vb. sabst. from L. 
de + batuere, 01"'. de- 




22 


kanv^ < L. canabacum 
from Gr. (K. 1583) canevas 




batre (K. 1083) 


d6bat 


23 


k&rn^ cadenas 


10 


depo norm from L. de + 




24 


M'did^ candidat 




vastare (K. 8589) 


d6gat 


25 


Mim^ climat 


11 


delih^ 


delicat 


26 


ko'b^ combat 


12 


e6u 


6bat 


27 


1c3p^ compas 


13 


cWo < *ascla (D. 709, K. 




28 


Zu li 




864; Ki 8802) 


6clat 


29 


mdd^ mandat 


14 


eshm\^ < Gr. ox6naxo<; 


estomac 


30 


odor^ odorat 


15 


fs/fmu 


externat 


31 


p^ pas 


16 


^ 


fat 


32 


P^P^f PP^ < L- papa, 


17 


frak^ < perhaps from L. 






pappa (K. 5867) papa 




infi'a + cassare formed 




33 


p3'tifik^ pontificat 



1 See Phonology, § 2, l^. 

' Phonetische Studien, I. Band, p. 26. 



Jaubert gives grugeux. 



34 


preL, 


II. Pho 
prfelat 


nology. 
43 


soldo soldat 


35 


ru < rasum, see D. rez 




44 


sorting * sortira 




669 (K. 6682) 


ras 


45 


/L chat 


36 


ru < OhG. rato (D. 264) 


rat 


46 


fokol<^ Mexican (K. 1347) chocolat 


37 


5L/ < L. ecce + hac (K. 




47 


taho Indian (K 7993) tabac 




2756) 


Sa 


48 


^ < Germanic tas (K 


38 


sah^ (K. 7053) 


sabbat 




8061) tas 


39 


seler^ 


sc6l6rat 


49 


varglo * < L. vitrum (K. 


40 


sen^ 


s^nat 




8787) + glaciem (K 


41 


sertifih^ 


certificat 




3677) verglas 


42 


sdl^ * < L. ecce + hoc + 




50 


vo (analogy to at) va 




iUac (K. 2761) 


cela 




(Schwan, § 434) 



1. There are almost no exceptions to dialect o representing the Fr. final 
sounds as stated above,* § 11. Just as will be shown in lists 10 and 11, the dialect 
a representing Fr. e, was not the original sound from the Latin e in position, but 
simply a more open ^ pronunciation of the original e, so here while Latin a in position 
gave a,« a more open or rather rounded position produced, as Passy says,' this u so 
common in the provinces— as the dialect dictionaries attest. Now this o represents 
regularly Fr. a in ras, wherever this Fr. quality of a as in ras occurs, that is whether 
final or not — but the a in Fr. rat is not regularly represented by u except when 
final. Is there then a difference in quality between the Fr. final a as in rat, and 
the a, which occurs when not final as in Fr. cage? In speaking of Latin a, Meyer- 
Lubke® says: "I'a dans les monosyllabes est plus grave, plus v61aire que dans les 
polysyllabes"; see, too, his examples of the effect of this in the Romance languages.* 
The distinction between Fr. a in pas and a in rat is clearly stated by Beyer and 
Passy. *o Beyer himself,** however, says that the modern tendency in French seems 
to be to bring a and a. together.^^ If it may be assumed, that this is the case with 
the French a in final syllables, it is not then surprising to find the dialect making 



^ 8dlf^ or 02u is not distinctly popular; so = 
Fr. ^a is. 

' So too all like verb endings. 
» Cf. no. 93, list 11. 

* I even suspect the few that I have recorded 
like l& = Fr. la, ma = Fr. ma, ta = Fr. ta, 
SA = Fr. sa, to have been pronounced with an 
a still farther back than at present — the a being 
due to educational influence. 

* In regard to the terms "open" and "closed" 
see under § III, p. 15, note 2. 

^ See in regard to the pronunciation of this 
a, Paris, Extraits, (7th edition) p. 3, §6. 

' Besides the reference already given to this 
important sound (cf. p. 7, note 4) Passy indicates 



its formation in Les aonSj 5th edition, p. 84, 
remarque, — and again gives it attention in his 
Etude, p. 136, § 303 : "L'arrondissement extra- 
normal", etc. 

» Orammairef tome I, p. 205, § 221 (Rabiet's 
Traduction frangaise). 

» **Dans le normand modeme pas devient 
egalement po " etc., § 221. 

w Das gesprochene Franzifsisch, p. 90, § 27. 

" Fhonetik, p. 30. 

'* Cf. "Es geschieht bisweilen, dass wiJrter 
zwischen a und d, zwischen o und d, zwischen 
CB und d schwanken." Fhonetische Siudien, 
I. Bd., p. 26. 



V 



§ II. u == a in Fr. pas, accented. 



11 



no distinction between them, but treating them all as tho, they were like the a in 
pas, i. e. regularly ^A 



List 2. Examples of u, from L. 
by a consonant other than r, representing 

1 d't^^:j < L. in + taleam 

(K. 8018) entaille 

2 d'tr^.'j < *interalia (K. 

4376; D. 571) entrailles 

3 b\^:j < bacula, dimin. of 

E. bac (K. 970; D. 515) bailie 

4 bai^:j^ < *battalia (K. 

1081) bataille 

5 bl^:m < of Gr. origin, but 

here from Fr. blamer 

(K 1245) blame 

6 hryn^:t < E. brun + 

-astrum (K. 1366) brunatre 

7 dehu.'h (see baculum, 

learned) (K. 982) debacle 

8 dizgr\^:z <L. dis + gratia 

= Fr. grace (K. 3754) disgr&ce 

9 f£r^:j < *ferralia (K. 

3200) ferraille 

10 fid's^:j < *fidantialia or 

rather formed from Fr. 

fiancer (K. 3227) fiancailles 

11 foli^:t < from Fr. fol + 

ending (K. 3376) folatre 



a in position, under the accent followed 
regularly Fr. a in pas, 

12 fr^.z < originally Gr. 
(fQcioiQ phrase 

13 JcatiL^.j < *canalia (K. 
1555) canaille 

14 m^:j ^ ma:j ^ < L. macula 
(K. 4971) maille 

15 md'x^:j 2 formed from Fr. 
manger, OF. manner 
(D. 202; K 5048) mangeaille 

16 p^:j 2 pa,:j ^ < L. palea (K. 
5829) paille 

17 s^:b < L. sabulum (K. 
7058) sable 

18 t^:j < L. talea (K. 8018) taille 

19 ^nu;; < tenacula (K. 
8093) tenailles 

20 tjru:j < Fr. taure + aille 
(K. 8067) tauraille 

2 1 vL.:z < L. vasum (learned) 
(K. 8583) vase 

22 volu:j 2 < L. volatilia (K, 
8806) volaille 



2. The difficulty in accounting for the pronunciation u, a, or o in a dialect 
word lies mostly in knowing what the pronunciation of the French equivalent vowel 
is in the same word. Take for instance nos. 12, 17 and 21. Littr6 indicates the a 
quality, to use his keyword, to be that in avoir, i. e. the second quality of a as in 
Fr. rat. The words then do not properly belong in the list and are irregular. Cauvet, 
on the other hand, calls the a in phrase and words like it (vase) grave, i. e. the a in 



^ It does not seem to me, after careful re- 
flection, that the qnestion of qttantity enters here 
at aU. 

' Prof. Squair in his Contribution indicates 
a like pronunciation for the last syllable of these 
words. 



• ma^j = Fr. maille, and p&;j = Fr. paiUe 
is the pronunciation of old people, mu;/ and pL^:j 
of the young. 



2* 
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Passy's pas (p. 23, 3®, Fronondation frangaise). Lesaint in his Prononciation makes 
practically the same statement, p. 415, no. 56. Lesaint pronounces the a in Fr. 
sable as grave. Naturally, according to one or the other authority, the dialect 
vowel can be accounted for. Again the dialect has u in h^.a = Fr. base, eskl^.v = 
Fr. esclave, /L;6 = Fr. fable, miny.k = Fr. miracle, oin^:k = Fr. oracle, and s^:b = Fr. 
sable. Judging from Hamilton and Legros' Dictionnaire, which indicates Passy's a in 
part (2d quality) for the vowel in these words (as does Littr6, too, for all, except 
base), they could not be put in the list above. Lesaint, however, (4th part, beginning 
p. 407) indicates the a in these words to be that in Passy's pas, excepting esclave. 
Spiers and Surenne indicate: mirakl,^ but drdkl, and so on, the more authorities one 
consults, the more puzzled one becomes. There is plainly confusion between quality 
and quantity in Lesaint Professor Squair in his list (1) records sb in Fr. esclave. 
The Michaelis-Passy Dictionnaire records eskla:v = sskla.v, I believe, that Passy's 
remark in Phonetische Studien, a part of which is quoted in the note 12 on p. 10, will 
furnish a key to the explanation of all apparent exceptions. 

List 3. o = a in Fr. pas, from L. unaccented a, retained as in French, 
in unaccented syllables before any consonant, except r. Here, too, occurring in many 
learned words, as in ^'sj3 = learned for popular ^'sji = Fr. -ation. 



1 -L^'sji 

2 uj5 < OG. hadilo (K. 

3843) 

3 dfl^me 

4 dpL^'je 

5 d't^'se < in + OFrank tas 

+ are (K. 8061) 

6 bL.'ti:r < root bast + ire 

(K. 1076) 

7 b^'tts see no. 6 

8 b^'t5 see no. 6 

9 6uje cf. D. 34 badare, D. 

37 baja, D. 355 bajare 
(K. 987) 

10 bL^'jmi see no. 9 

11 bl^'me < originally Gr. 

12 br^JK^:r < Celtic root 

brag (K. 1314) 

13 br^'je see no. 12 

14 dune 



-ation 

haillon 

enflammer 

empailler 

entasser 

b&tir 

b&tisse 

baton 



bailler 

baillement 

blamer 

braillard 

brailler 

damner 



15 ekr^'ze 

16 g^ne cf. OhG. weidenen, 

OFr.gaagnier(K.8845) 

17 g^'te < L. vastare (K. 

8589) 

18 g^^'zst < perhaps from 

gaza, an Italian com 
(D. 159) 

19 nt^'fe 

20 m^'fws:r 

21 p^'lLr 

22 p^'lY:r 

23 p^re 

24 p^'se 

25 p^'ti.r 

26 p^'tisri 

27 p^'tyra:^ 

28 ram^'se 

29 n^pe 

30 r^'to 



6craser 
gagner 
gater 



gazette 

macher 

machoire 

palir 

paleur 

parrain 

passer 

patir 

patisserie 

paturage 

ramasser 

rftper 

rateau 



V 



* Cf. Legendre's observation on this word in 
the article: La langue que nouaparlons (M^oires 



et Comptes-Rendtu de la SocUU RoyaU du Canada, 
1887), tome VI, Montreal, 1888, p. 132. 







§ II. u — a in Fr. 

• 


pa» or rat^ accented. 


13 


31 


r^'je 


railler 


35 t^^'te 


tater 


32 


f^'ten 


used for Fr. ch&tain 


36 t^-JT:r 


tailleur 


33 


l^sto 


chateau 


37 tiin^'je 


tirailler 


34 


f^'tlsn 


chatelaine 


38 tir^'jmi 


tiraillement 



3. In regard to open* a in standard French, Miss Soames says:* "It does 
not occur very frequently ... It is easily recognized when written a" etc. The 
above words seem to vouch for the truth of this latter statement, for all the authorities 
consulted agree, that the quality of the a in the above words is the open quality or 
a in Passy's pas. Hence there is no exception in the dialect. I never found but 
one in making several long lists of words in Carleton as well as elsewhere: hatime 
is the pronunciation of Fr. batiment. I noted it carefully about Quebec, at the Falls 
of Montmorency, in Carleton and at Cheticamp, C. B. Professor Squair, however, 
records a form with o, no. 8 of his list (2) in A contribution etc. 

List 4. u = a in Fr. pas or part, from L. accented a in position, in 
accented syllables before r final. In nos. 4, 5, 7, 12, 14 and 15, the a is from a in 
the Germanic suffix -hard. 



9 epL/.r 6pars 

10 ftu.T quart 

11 ZjL/.T probably connected 

with Celtic root lig 



1 am^:r cl Ndl. marren, also 

Arab, marr (K. 5137; 

D. 15) amarre 

2 av^:r avare 

3 uT art 

4 6^2;uT see D.47 root bara babillard 

5 hav^:r see no. 4 and K. 

964 bavard 

6 6o;r < L. barra (unknown 

origin) (K 1062) barre 

7 hruij^:r < G. root bru 

(K 1361) brouillai-d 

8 ek^:r 6cart 



4. Again the only difficulty in accounting for o in the above words is a 
knowledge of its exact quality in standard French. In all but no. 6 (b^:r) Littr6 
indicates the quality to be that of a in Passy's part (the 2d a), and the authorities 
agree pretty well in noting the a in these words as the second quality of a (Fr. rat). 
Beyer and Passy also write the Fr. words jjar^ and rare in the Gesprochene Franzosisch^ 
with the second quality of a. Nevertheless, Passy himself, in both editions (2d and 





(K. 4795; 


D. 626) 


Hard 


12 


pd'd^.r 




pendart 


13 


jpo.T 




part 


14 


piju.r 




pillard 


15 


pjyi^ir 




poignard 


16 


r^:r 




rare 


17 


rdp^:r 




rempart 


18 


f^:r 




char 



* In regard to the terms "open" and "closed" 
see under § m, p. 15, note 2. 

* Introduction to phonetics, p. 126. 



' See the yerj useful phonetically written 
vocahulary. 
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n. Phonology. 



3d)* of Les sons, writes ra,r or ra.r^ which seem to indicate no one clearly cut 
pronunciation for the termination -ar at least in this word. In shorty it appears that 
the a in words like the above, where it is followed by r final, does vary some what 
from the a in Fr. cage, and too in the direction of openness. The dialect, at all events, 
indicates that fact; and whatever may be the facts as regards French, the dialect 
invariably has -o;r corresponding to Fr. a of either quality plus final r, in accented 
final syllables. Jcardrr or kardrr = Fr. quart d'heure' is no exception, the kar or 
Jcar not being accented as in erek^.r = Fr. heure et quart. 

List 5. o = a in Fr. pas or part, from a L. unaccented a, retained as in 
French, in unaccented syllables followed by r + vowel or consonant 

1 tore see no. 6, list 4 (K 6 wurdi (K. 5143) mardi 

7 /try (K. 1694) charrue 

8 f^rweje OF. charrier, see 
no. 9 charroyer 

9 f^rjo < L. carrum (K. 
1696) chariot 

5. Littr6 indicates the vowel in question, in the above Fr. words, to be that 
of a in Fr. part, excepting barrer and carreau, which have the a in Fr. pas. That 
the vowel is not that in Fr. part exactly, is pretty clearly brought out by Passy in 
Les sons,^ citing two of these very words, carreau and mardi The sound, he says, 
is intermediate between a and a. It must be evident, from what has been shown 
before, that the dialect expresses any deviation from Passy's a in the direction of 
his a by u, just as tho the Fr. sound actually was a. 





1062) 


barrer 


2 


k^bre (D. 537) 


cabrer 


3 


k^re (K. 6522) 


carrer 


4 


h.ro (K. 6523) 


carreau 


5 


kL,-rot < L. carota 


carotte 



List 6.* u is also heard as final in the diphthong w^, h. e, ^ or u + palatal, 
in a few monosyllables, where Fr. has the sound tva (a in pas). 

noix 
poids 
pois 
trois 

The above pronunciation is that commonly in use among the youth. Old 
people pronounce these same words with the vowel a or a. In f krwa = Fr. je 



1 


6m;o < L. boxam (K 


4 


ntco 




1440, 1294) bois(subst.) 


5 


pw^ 


2 


fwu foi 


6 


pw-o 


3 


ntt(7L/ mois 


7 


tnc^ 



» 2d edition, p. 59, § 109, 1»; 3d edition, 
p. 62, § 113, 1". 

' Cf. remark by E. Marceau in an article 
entitled Notre Prononciationf Soirees canadiennes, 
tome I, pp. 243-248. 

» 2d edition, p. 45, 13^ 3d edition, p. 84, 13«. 

* C£. these words with the same in Professor 
Squair's list (16); also Talbert for a like pronun- 



ciation: pp. 107-8. On nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, Passy 
has some remarks of interest in Phonetische 
Studien, I. Bd., pp. 171 and 172. Thurot also 
cites Palsgraye indicating for some of these words 
an oa pronunciation for XVIth century Parisian 
French (tome I, p. 356 and note 1). Cf. below 
§ XrV, Diphthongs. 



§ n. Canadian u = a in Fr. pas or part. 
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crois, f krw^ is often heard as well; see under Verbs § LVTE, 2^. Nisard, for popular 
rural French of XVI th century about Paris, gives the spellings tras, troas, trouas; 
Langage populaire de Paris, p. 173. 

6. By way of comparison, a list of words, which I collected at the Falls of 
Montmorency, nine miles from Quebec, is here given, containing the accented vowel 
o not final = a in Fr. pas. The quantity of the vowel in these words is so long, 
that I thought I had discovered a diphthong, and noted it as such (ur). The last 
syllable of the word for Richard: rif^u.r sounded to me just like the English word 
shower. Not being sure of the diphthong, I note the sound as usual This well 
indicates the exact pronunciation of these same words in Carleton, though there is 
no diphthong heard in them there, and the quantity is not so long as that heard at 
the Falls.* (From L. a in position.) 

List 7. 



1 


u;r 


hart 


14 


mu/L/.T 




mouchard 


2 


i'fL:m 


infame 


15 


MA?L/.r 




nasard 


3 


fr^:z 


phrase 


16 


jpo.Z 




pale 


4 


3u./(D.591; K.8868) 


gache 


17 


l)^:k (D. 237; K. 5917) 


paques 


5 


gr^:s 


grace 


18 


pk,:t 




platre 


6 


^:k 


Jacques 


19 


ri^.r 




rare 


7 


K.:h 


cable 


20 


rekl^.m 




r6clame 


8 


hini^:r < NG. cane + 




21 


r9k,:f see no. 11 




relache 




ardem(D.539;K.1565) 


canard 


22 


ra.j)ur 




rempart 


9 


kl^^:s 


classe 


23 


n/u.y 




Eichard 


10 


Zo.T 


lard 


24 


/o.T 




tard 


11 


k.:f < OhG. *lask, OF. 




25 


k,:s < OhG. tasca 


(K, 


ft 




lasche (K. 4687) 


lache 




8062) 




tasse 


12 


mo;Z 


male 


26 


<o./ 




tache 


13 


myz^.r 


musard 


27 


trsn^:r, trSn^.r 




trainard 



Note. Nos. 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22 and 27 are probably not popular. I heard a young girl 
reading a story at the Falls, and thus noted them. They were afterwards pronounced to me as indicated 
by the school-teacher in Carleton. 



§ ELL a^ = Passy's a in rat or part, from L. a in position, occurring also 
in many words formed by learned suffixes. 



1 Cf. Professor Squair's list (3) and his NB. 
"There is a tendency to drawl the a or d of 
many of these words, so that it comes to have 
almost the sound of ou in English hou8e^\ 

* In speaking of o as ^'open" and a as "closed" 
(the real distinction being merely that for u the 
lips are slightly rounded and the tongue drawn 
back, while for a the tongue is advanced, the 



comers of the lips being kept slightly apart, 
Passy, Les sona^ 3d edition, pp. 7^, 80; c£. also 
Victor's distinction between the two French as, 
Ekmente der Fhonetik, §47, p. 63) it will, of 
course, be observed at once that this usage is 
quite counter to that of the French phUologists 
of to-day, for example, as explained in the new 
Dictionnaire g&n6ral de la langue frangaiae by 
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. n. Pho 


nology. 










List 8.^ Examples 


of a under the accent. 






1 


•&:b < L. -abilem 


-able 


21 


ba:g root bag- 


(K. 991) 


bague 


2 


e. g. k5,v9n&:b 


convenable 


22 


bal root bal (G: 


r. (iaXXeiv) 




3 


kupa:b 


coupable 




(K. 1013) 




balle 


4 


prjba:b 


probable 


23 


bat 




battre 


5 


•a,:d (foreign origin, L, 


> 


24 


dam 




dame 




-atam) 


-ade 


25 


efas Fr. face ( 


TL 2780) 


efface 


6 


e. g. briga:d 


brigade 


26 


fas 




face 


7 


Jc&mara:d 


camarade 


27 


glas 




glace 


8 


sala:d 


salade 


28 


kan 




canne 


9 


-ak < aculum (learned) 


-acre 


29 


kap 




cap 


10 


e. g. masak from Fr. mas- 




30 


ka:g 




cage 




sacrer (K. 5171) 


massacre 


31 


mal 




malle 


11 


opstak 


obstacle 


32 


nap 




nappe 


12 


spektak 


spectacle 


33 


pap 




pape 


13 


-al < L. -al (learned) 


-al 


34 


pat 




patte 


14 


e. g. postal 


postale 


35 


plas 




place 


15 


rwsjal 


royal 


36 


ras 




race 


16 


sd.tral 


central 


37 


ra:g 




rage 


17 


-a;j'2 < L. -aticum 


-age 


38 


sak 




sac 


18 


e. g. frnna.'g, ferma.g 


fromage 


39 


sal < OhG. salo (K. 7102) 


saP 


19 


kura.'s 


courage 


40 


ta:b 




table 


20 


weja:g 


voyage 


41 


trap 




trappe 



1. One will therefore expect where standard French has a in rat, part, to 
find the same quality of vowel in the like words in the dialect; ^ and this, too, is the 
rule for dialect a save in the cases already discussed in § 11, lists 4, 5 and 6.* 

2. An indefinitely long list of examples of unaccented a = Fr. a in rat, part, 
from L. a in unaccented syllables, might easily be made. A few examples are given. 



Darmesteter, Hatzfeld, and Thomas : "La yoyeUe A, 
A est ferm6 on ouvert. A ouyert est long dans 
rode et bref dans rate. Dans pdtCf Va est ferm^ 
at long''. As far as I have been able to obserre, 
this characterization is here for the first time 
laid down; cf. also the observation on ^ave = 
Canadian ^ara under § Lm, V^ 8. 

* Cf. for general similarity with Professor 
Squair's list (1). 

* Professor Chamberlain notes ravage, savage 
^¥r, a = dy sound of aw in English lato or very 
close to that sound" for the Granby dialect; 
M. L. Notes, Jan. 1893, p. 31. 

' Cf. Legendre, La langiAt frangaise au 
Canada, Edition of 1890, Quebec, p. 42, "A bref 
se prononce", etc. 



* This a, it seems to me, is the sound heard 
at the Falls of Montmorency in the popular speech 
in words whose ending corresponds to that of 
Fr. -at and -ais. For example vra = Fr. Trai; 
Wgla = Fr. anglais; frUsa = Fr. fran(^ais; cf. 
Professor Squair's list (5). I believe this pronun- 
ciation is distinctively a Canadian feature and 
one of the characteristics distinguishing Acadian 
from Canadian. Favre, in his Glossaire du Foitou, 
indicates about such a pronunciation for impf. 
endings, p. LXn, avas = Fr. avals. Cf. also 
Professor Rivard's criticism of Professor Squair's 
Contribution in the Bulletin du parkr frangais 
au Canada, 1 1, pp. 112-115; and see his ex- 
planation: p6:r = patr, etc. t. II, pp. 68-70. 



§ in. a = a in Fr. rat, part, unaccented. 
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List 9. 



1 


siko:r 




accord 


16 


Jcafe < Arab. 


quahvah 




2 


akte 




acter ^ 




(K 6510) 






caf6 








jouer nn role 


17 


kanad^ Indian, 


see no 


.21, 




3 


sbU 




alun 




list 1 






Canada 


4 


apsi:s 




absence 


18 


magazi < Arab. 


al- 




5 


arje.r 




arrifere 




machsan (K. 440) 




magazin 


6 


arive 




arriv6 


19 


maytjeir 






manifere 


7 


anntcs.r 




armoire 


20 


marje 






inari6 


8 


Ar^i, ser^e 




argent 


21 


p^sa'^e 






passager 


9 


aspa:r^^ 




asperge 


22 


pave 






pave 


10 


a:val 




aval 


23 


sapi, sap^ 






sapin 


11 


a^i 




agent 


24 


sate, saU 






satin 


12 


bajet 




baguette 


25 


fakob 






chacun 


13 


dabo.r < de + a 


+ bord 




26 


travrrs 






traverse 




(K 1287) 




d'abord 


27 


vapr.r 






vapeur 


14 


faiiJcje 




fatigue 












15 


gamp < Old Frankish 
















knif (K. 4559) 




canif 













3. a^ = Passy's a in part, in accented syllables, corresponding to Fr. e 
before r + pronounced consonant. 

M. Legendre, in speaking of the Canadian vowel in such words as in the 
following list, says^ that it is that of a in Fr. machine, that is, I take it, Passy's a 
in rat or part. Prof. Squair, speaking of this same vowel in the corresponding words 
in the dialect of Ste. Anne de Beauprfe, says« it is "like a in English fafher'\ The 
vowel of the Acadian words in the following list to my ear does not differ from that 
heard in the identical words either about Quebec or at Ste. Anne de Beaupr6, in 
both of which localities I have noted it. I observe Passy writes French dialect forms "^ 
for Fr. serpe and herle with the variety of a in rat or part How difficult it is to be 
sure of what the vowel is, I have mentioned in speaking of a as in Fr. pas (p. 8, § I) ; 
and the following list for a long time I allowed to remain on my Ms. with the vowel 
as in French j^as, I feel quite certain, however, that it is rather the vowel in Passy's 
part, and I have changed the whole list accordingly. 

Sources: L. ^ in position; L. ^ in position; L. -arium in 12; Teut. 6 in 15; 
L. a or ^ in 21; L. ^ in 22; L. ^ in 30; Teut. a in 31. 



* Cf. Dunn for the sense in French jouer un 
rdle and see on this word the Bulletin, 1. 1, p. 91. 

• See p. 18, foot-note 2. 

' Professor Chamberlain records a like sound 
for g and i in Granby. M. L. N., Jan. 1893, 
p. 33-34. 



* Cf. this list with list 31. 

* La langue frangaise, pp. 44-5 (Quebec, 1890). 

* A contribution to the study of the Franco- 
Canadian dialect, list (11), or p. 164 of Proceedings 
of the Canadian Institute, 1888. 

' Etude, p. 177, § 419. 

3 
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List 10. 












1 


&lart 1 


alerte 


18 


part 




perte 


2 


&rb 


herbe 


19 


provarh 




proverbe 


3 


a,rs 


herse 


20 


sari 




certes 


4 


&$p&r^ 2 <; {^Y. dojtaQayo^ 




21 


sar; < L. *sarica, serica 






(K. 810) 


asperge 




(K. 7402) 




serge 


5 


&vars 


averse 


22 


sjar; < L. cereum, cerium 




6 


Bstam 


externa 




(D. 548) 




cierge 


7 


farm 


ferme 


23 


siiarn 




citeme 


8 


kazarn 


caserne 


24 


(arm 




terme 


9 


Jcomars 


commerce 


25 


uvart 




ouverte 


10 


Jcuvart 


couverte 


26 


varb 




verbe 


11 


Id'tam 


lanteme 


27 


vars 




verse 


12 


levari ^ < *leviaruni 


legere 


28 


vart 




verte 


13 


marl 


merle 


29 


var^ 




verge 


14 


narf 


nerf 


30 


vjar; < OFr. virge 


for 




15 


o'ba.r; < OhG. heriberga 






verge, L. vlrginem 


(D. 






(K 3881) 


auberge 




699; K. 8749) 




vierge 


16 


pari 


perle 


31 


garb < OhG. garba, OFr. 




17 


parf 


perche 




garbe (K. 3606) 




gerbe 



4. Latin ^ in position gave originally e in old French. This e became, just 
when, it is difficult to say, but during the Middle Ages,* more open. EL Estienne 
(1582) attributed to the people of Paris the pronunciation Piarre for Pierre,^ and 
Thurot says the permutation between a and e took place especially before r doubled 
or followed by another consonant.** It is owing to the influence of the consonant r 
upon the preceding vowel, and Passy explains thus: "La meme influence— franchement 
labiovelaire pour 1/ plus souvent v61aire on parfois simplement ouvrante pour r, se 
retrouve dans di verses langues, notamment en anglais: children se prononce tfUldrdn 
ou meme tiuldran; sterre a donne star . . . Dans beaucoup de nos patois le groupe er 
suivi d'une consonne devient {ar) : (sarp), {arb\ pour serpe, herbe, etc.".*» 

Sources: L. unaccented c or X in position. Variations are noted in the ILst. 



* Not only do lists 10 and 11 represent the 
XVIth and XVIIth century pronunciation of these 
words (Thurot I, pp. 3, 4, et aeq.), and even earlier, 
but this is popular French of some rural districts 
around Paris — "la r^gle se manifeste, imp^rieuse 
et sans exception, toutes les fois que Ve est suivi 
d'un r", Nisard, Langtuzge populaire de Farts ^ p. 136. 

' The regular form in standard French would, 
of course, be aspargCf—so this word illustrates the 
contrary permutation also in vogue at the same 
time: Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, XVIe si^cle en 
France, p. 202. 



' This form may be due to the analogy of 
feminine ending -art as in words in the same list 
like kuvartj urari, vart. 

* Patois de Saint Genis les Ollieres^ E. 
Philipon, in Cledat's Revue des patois, 1888, 
p. 31, § 33. 

* Tome I, pp. 3. 4. 
« Idem, p. 4. 

' Cf. the Carleton al = Fr. elle, 
^ Etude sur les changements phon^tiques, 
p. 177, § 419. 



§ m. a = a in Fr. partf unaccented. 
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1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



List 11.* a as in 

adv&rsite 

ara:h < L. 2,c6r + pop. 

ending (K 100; D.5) 
arba:^ 
&rgo 5 (obscure) (K. 

2837; D. 509) 
STT{r\ are 
arse 

apars9we:r 
avarhsmi* 
d'farge OF. enfergier, 

cf. D. 685 
d'^arha:; ci no. 31 

list 10 
d'garbe cf. no. 31 list 10 
i'famal 
barge 
darnj€:r OF. deerrain, 

^derrain (K. 2504) 
desarvi.r 
detarmine 
dezarte 
dezarte 
disame 
divarsite 
enarve 
enargi 
etarnel^ 
etamite^ 
etamye 
eearbe ^ 



Fr. part (unaccented). 



adversity 

Arable 2 
herbage 

ergot 

erreur 

herser 

apercevoir 

avertissement 

enfarger 

engerbage 
engerber 
infernal 
berger 

demiere 

desservir 

determiner 

deserter 

d^serteur 

discerner 

diversity 

6nerver 

6nergie 

6ternel 

eternity 

6temuer 

(sarcler) 



* Cf. list 31 nog. 9 and 10 harso and bar^ 
existing by the side of herso and ber^. 

* The French form differs from the others in 
the list in haying tin i femU. 

* (without accent) as in Fr. mol is more 
nearly correct than (as in Fr. mdle) or :> as in 
Fr. niort. I have used but two signs and o to 
avoid complexity. 

* me in the dialect regularly corresponds to 
Fr. 'tnent; see § XTTT, footnote. Cf. also the 
pronunciation of these words with Prof. Sqnair's 
no. (17): "an and en in avant, argent, vent are 



27 farmje 

28 guvarnd.'l 

29 guvarne 

30 guvamdmi^ 

31 guvarnT{r\ guvarne 

32 Marge 

33 komarsi* 

34 Tco'sarvatrr 

35 Jcd'sarve 

36 l'5'varsjd 

37 libarte 

38 marsdns'.r 

39 marsi 

40 marsje 

41 marine ^ 

42 marve.j 

43 narve 

44 opsarve 

45 pardri 

46 pardy 

47 parfid 

48 parmet 

49 parohje dimin of 

Petrus (K. 5869; D. 
234, 237) 

50 parpettie 

51 par sever d:s 

52 parsi < Gr. jcstqo- 

otXiror 

53 parsjsn ^ historical ori- 

gin 



fermier 

gouvernante 

gouverner 

gouvemement 

gouverneur 

clerge 

commergant 

conservateur 

conserve 

conversion 

liberty 

mercenaire 

merci 

Mercier 

merino 

merveille 

nerveux 

observ6 

perdrix 

perdu 

perfide 

permettre 



perroquet 

perpetu6 

perseverance 

persil 

persienne 



often pronounced like in in Fr. tnn"— or on p. 166 
of Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 1888. 

^ Can be heard pronounced also as in standard 
French; due most likely to educational influence; 
see Introduction, p. 3. 

« A dialect word found in Jaubert: esharber, 
Cf. George Sand . . . semeurs, hersevrs, h6serbewrs 
et moissonneurs, La petite Fadette, p. 38, Holt's 
edition, with Prof. Bocher's notes. 

^ About Quebec the € is somewhat nasalized; 
so, too, in words with endings corresponding to 
Fr. -aine, -aime, -hne, -hme, -enne, -emme; the e, 

3* 
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54 


p&rsiste 


persists 


77 


sarvjst 


serviette 


55 


parsista:8 


persistance 


78 


sarvi'.r 


servir 


56 


parson 


personne 


79 


sarvts 


service 


57 


parsona:; 


personnage 


80 


sarvitB 


serviteur 


58 


parsonel 


personnel 


81 


sarvityd 


servitude 


59 


parswade 


persuader 


82 


sargi^ 


sergent 


60 


part 


perte 


83 


farfe:j ^ 


cerfeuil 


61 


partinas 


pertinace 


84 


farfe 


chercher 


62 


parvarsjo 


perversion 


85 


tarase 


terrasser 


63 


parvartir ^ 


pervertir 


86 


tari:i, tartb 


terrible 


64 


prezarve 


preserver 


87 


iami.r 


ternir 


65 


provarh 


proverbe 


88 


ynivarssl 


universel 


66 


rdmarsje 


remercier 


89 


ynivarsite 


university 


67 


rdmarsimi^ 


remerciement 


90. 


vard^:t 


verdatre 


68 


rdfarfe 


recherche 


91 


vardi'.r * 


verdir 


69 


sarmi^ < Ti. sacra- 




92 


vardy.r * 


verdure 




men turn, OFr. sacre- 


■ 


93 


vargl^ 


verglas 




ment (K 7066) 


serment 


94 


varme:j 


vermeille 


70 


sarm5 


sermon 


95 


varni'.r 


vemir 


71 


sarmone 


sermonner 


96 


vartigo ^ 


vertigo 


72 


sarpi'^ 


serpent 


97 


varty ^ 


vertu 


73 


sart 


certes 


98 


var^e 


verger 


74 


sarte 


certain 


99 


garmi^ (K. 7627) 


germain 


75 


sarvi 


servant 


100 


gar^^e ^ earze * etym. (?] 


jersiais 


76 


sarvja:b 


serviable 









3. Special cases, 
in standard French there is no vowel whatever. 

List 12. 
agre (mauvais) grains 

alymel ' diminutive of la- 
mina (K. 4647; D. 187) (lame) 
amyz^.r musard 

ap^ti.r patir 

ar9vjs revient 



a exists in a, few dialect words where in the same words 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



6 


arstniz 


7 


asmve.r * 


8 


atrap 


9 


au, ao 


10 


avis 


11 


aridsl 



remise 

savoir 

trappe 

aout 

vis 

ridelle 



\ 



if short, is half nasalized; if long, wholly, as in 
blusfi.-m = Fr. hlasph^me. Moreover, the Canadian 
sound is rather ? than i. Of. p. 29, note 2. 

^ The Quebec form has a sound nearly like 
^ + «; parv&rtsiy. 

' See p. 19, foot-note 4. 

» For /* = Ft. «, see list 49. 

* The Quebec form has a sound nearly like 
d-{- z; t and d in Canadian French, before i and 



u, are pronounced with the tongue between the 
teeth; vardzi.r. 

• J. F. Gingras in his Manud des expressions 
vicieuses writes zarsais, Cf. § XXIV, 4, foot-note. 

• Quebec: ^arza. 

" See Bulletin J t. n, p. 205: AlwneUe.—La 
lemeUe, etc. 

• The expression faire asavoir is not only 
XVIth century usage but is popular rural French 



§ m. Special cases. 
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No. 1. Manseau^ defines: "Mauvais grains, d^chets, rebuts du bon grain.— Pas 
frangais". Jdnain 2 gives this word and also the verb agrener, which suggests at once 
the explanation: influence of the verb on the noun. The a of the Saintonge verb is 
probably the preposition Fr. d, which has become attached. No. 2. Same origin as 
BtnUt = Fr. omelette, OFr. alemele from la lemele, the a in the dialect word being 
the a of the article Fr. la, Littr6 gives Fr. alumelle but says "vieux". No. 3. In- 
fluence of the verb amyze = Fr. amuser. No. 4. Merely a = Fr. preposition a 
prefixed. No. 5. Cf. the Canadian expression: ^ si s^ t arvj^ d'ko:r = Fr. si Qa te revient 
encore, probably arive = Fr. arriver is in the speaker's mind and thus shows its 
infiuence. No. 6 arima^ = Fr. arrimage, or arime = Fr. arrimer, to put away may 
be in mind, a remise being where a carriage is put away. Passy, however, says that 
the a in the same popular Fr. word is merely the a of the article la^ and gives 
examples un egre, Varmise, Valson for un negre, la remise, la legon. No. 7 and 8 are 
like no. 4, cases of Fr. d becoming prefixed; or in 8 rather influence of Fr. attraper. 
No. 9. Classical Latin augtistum gave LL. agusto, OFr. aost, the two vowels being 
pronounced separately in XVIth century popular French,^ and the dialect retains this 
pronunciation; common also in the dialects of France.^ No. 10. This word being 
continually used in the expression tumavts (tum9vts) = Fr. toumevis, a reinforcement 
of the transitory sound a has taken place resulting in the dialect tumavts and avis. Ct 
Fr. cam/ from knif, Passy, Etude, § 521. No. 11 aridel, agglutination with the article. 

4. a = Fr. e in the following words: 1 a, al < L. illam (K 4078) = Fr. 
elle; 2 assj < L. exagium (K 2868) = Fr. essai; S flat = Fr. flette; 4 flam = 
Fr. flegme; 5 fraei < fractillum? (cf. Littr6) = Fr. fraisil; 6 gra:v < L. grava 
(K. 3758) = Fr. greve; 7 kuan < L. *ciltlnm (K. 2722) = Fr. couenne; 8 nani 
OFr. nenD < non ia(le) (K 5639) = Fr. nenni; 9 rekwiam < L. requiem = Fr. 
requiem; 10 i-ua, roa < L. rota + *-ittum = Fr. rouet. The etymologies show the 
dialect sources of the a to be those of the corresponding Fr. e. 

No. 1 al in the dialect is both nominative and object case; a only nom. (before 
consonant); al = Fr. elle, however, is the more common form in the objective case 
and emphatic.'^ This al is very common indeed in many French dialects.^ Thurot» 
speaks of it as a popular pronunciation, which did not become the normal one, 
evidently regarding it as one of those permutations between a and e so common in 
XVIth century French,^® one phase of which has already been discussed in lists 10 



about Paris,— Agnel, Langage dea environs de 
PariSj p. 107. I find asmvoir even in XIV th 
centnry French : Froissart, Chronicle^ book I, of 
§ 28 in Paget Toynbee's Specimens of Old French^ 
p. 294, line 1. 

^ Dictionnaire des locutions vicieuses du 
Canada. 

* Dictionnaire saintongeais. 
' See Mansean, p. 79. 

* Etude, p. 127, § 278, and note 2. 



* Thurot, tome I, p. 505. 

^ See Jonain, Jaubert, and Tabb^ Corblet 
(Patois picard). 

"* el = Fr. elle seems to me dne to edncational 
influence; cf. Pronouns, § XL VI. 

^ See the dialect dictionaries. 

• Tome I, p. 20. 

1® Jaubert under A says: "a remplace e dans 
une foule de mots, la plupart du vieux fran^ais". 
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and 11. The I in this particular case, as well as in many other French words in ai 
in XVIth century French,* seems to have had an influence similar to that of r on 
the preceding vowel,^ and this dialect, like other French dialects, in this particular 
case retains the forms a and al, which did not become normal. 

No. 2 assj, Jaubert gives the form assai, this again being most likely due 
to one of the permutations just mentioned. 

No. 3 flat in the sense of a flat boat, I took to be due to English influence. I 
afterwards saw Littr^'s remark quoting Jal, who gives E. flat as the origin of the word. 

No. 4 flam, a learned word; the I tends to open the vowel, just as r does in 
no. 5; but there is likely confusion with flam in d' flame = Fr. enflammer. 

No. 5 frazi, given both by Jaubert and Jonain as a Berry pronunciation. 
It is apparently another of the many permutations, which the dialect retains. 

No. 6 gra:v, also in Jaubert and Jonain grave. An additional reason in this 
particular case may be the influence of Fr. gravier. 

No. 7 kuan and no. 8 nani, common popular as well as dialect French pronun- 
ciations. The change here turns apparently on something different from the preceding 
cases. The nasalization of Fr. a and e before a nasal is very old,^ and when the vowel 
was separated from final e by m or n, or both m and n, or either doubled, it was just as 
nasal as ever. It was about the XVIth century that this nasalization became lost, 
the oral vowel becoming open. For example, femme, to use Paris' notation, was in 
old times pronounced f^me, then fame and finally fame. To-day the words hennir, 
solennel, femme, indemnite, and the dialect as well as modem French words kuan and 
nani testify to this development. 

No. 9 rehiiam, a learned word, possibly influenced by the commoner ending 
-am in the formula, where it is most used: "Requiem aetemam, dona eis, Domine". 

No. 10 rua, roa = Fr. rouet. Due in all probability to Canadian influence or 
some dialect of Canadian, where Fr. et, ais is represented by a (cf. list 48, no. 14). 



5. a = e in Fr. de : fani (K. 3189 from fenare + ending) = Fr. fenil. 
Probably influence of Fr. faner "to make hay". Both forms are given in Jaubert 
with a difference in sense. Thurot's^ quotations show, that both were in use in the 
XVIth century. 

Bemark 1. In Quebec, I noted 1 akyle* = Fr. Scaler; 2 kramon {*Cremonem) = Fr. Cr^mone, 
and 3 trazor (K. 8167) = Fr. tr^sor. 

No. 1 akyU, permutation ^ again which, as it occurs so often particularly where the consonant is 
r or 2 usuaUy following the 70wel, might very well occur in other cases analogically where the consonant 
as in this case is different, ad -f- cQlum (K. 2327). Also may be said to be taken from old French. 

No. 2 kramon. Just as r has the effect indicated in lists 10 and 11 when after the vowel, 
80 the same effect is apparent tho not in such a marked degree when before it. 

No. 3 trazor, the statement in regard to kramon applies here also. 



» See the list in Thurot, tome I, p. 20, § 2. 

» Cf. Passy, Etude, § 419. 

• ferm6, G. Paris, Romania, X, p. 53. 



* Tome II, pp. 456-7. 

* Jdnain writes ai'huler. 

* Thurot, 1. 1, p. 29 gives it as one of these cases. 



§ in. « = a in Ft. rat § IV. « = <f in Fr. de. 
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The following were first noted in Quebec; nos. 1, 3 and 4 were verified for 
Carleton afterwards. 

6. a = Fr. open o in 1 amht (see list 12, no. 2) = Fr. omelette, also 
Carleton usage; 2 mavez (see K. for proposed G. *balvasi 1026; male vatium 5014) 
= Fr. mauvaise; 3 arije (from Fr. oreille K 919) = Fr. oreiller, also Carleton; 
4 Tcak5:l < cuciimeum (K. 2308) = Fr. concombre, also Carleton pronunciation. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are cases of unrounding, the vowels, as regards position, very 
nearly corresponding, a being mid back wide outer,* and o mid back wide rounded. 
In 4, there is, in addition, denasalization. For no. 1 amht, see Thurot, 1. 1, pp. 32-35 : 
permutation de o et a; p. 34: "on dit k Paris amelette^\ Nisard for popular rural 
French around Paris spells amelette^ 

Remark 2. The correspondence noted in nos. 1, 2, and 3 above is more common in Quebec, 
where the foUowing were noted: 1 are;j (K. 919) = Fr. oreille; 2 are-je (deriv. of 1) = Fr. oreiller; 
3 ano < *ttnionem for Qnio- (K. 8500) = Fr. oignon ; 4 arO:^ < sanskr. n&gasanga (K. 5530) = Fr. 
orange; 5 krake see croc (K. 2277) = Fr. croqner (as well as Fr. craquer); 6 frama^ = Fr. fromage; 
7 mavez (see no. 2 above under 6.) = Fr. mauvaise; 8 pane < pugnum (K. 6444) = Fr. poignet 

As these forms do not belong to the dialect discussed, I do not feel called upon to explain 
them. It may be worth while however to say that Diez's remark in the Vorrede of his Wdrterbuch 
in regard to the "begUnstigung des a in erster unbetonter silbe" may possibly suggest an explanation. 
It will be noticed that all the syllables where the a occurs in the words under 6 are unaccented. 

7. a r= Fr. ou in lavsje == Fr. louvoyer.^ Cf. K 4875 Ndl. loef. A nautical 
term, pronounced quickly. This change in an unaccented syllable is not wholly unlike 
the cases just discussed, but I see no satisfactory explanation. 

Note. For bartel = Fr. bretelle, which I noted in Quebec, cf. Remark 2, under 6. above for 
the a; cf. also § XXm, 8, Remark. 



§ in A. se = Fr, a in rat does not occur regularly in the dialect any more 
than a = Fr. a in pas does (see p. 8, § I). I have regarded it merely as a variety 
of a, which may occur in words having regularly a; for example, fapo =^ Fr. chapeau, 
may sometimes be pronounced fmpo; it seems to me sporadic or individual, meriting 
just this mention.* 

§ IV. 6 as in Fr. de, L. a not in position, not before a nasal or palatal; 
or from L. a before mute + liquid. 

1. In the dialect, e has followed closely the course of Fr. e. During the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries, the open e displaced closed c in a great many cases 
and under a variety of circumstances in standard French.^ The dialect too shows 



^ Sweet, PritneTf p. 84. 

• Langage populairCy p. 159. 

• See Thurot, 1. 1, p. 385, in regard to the 
pronunciation of this word. 

• Prof. Squair, however, in his A contribution 
etc. gives 102 examples of it in list 1. It is just 



as between a in pas and a in part, in a great 
many words, most puzzling to feel positive in 
regard to what to record, a or se. For the Acadian 
words, to my ear, the sound leans rather towards 
a than se. 

» Thurot, I, p. 48. 
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the same change, so that just as in modern French, e is heard only exceptionally in 
closed syllables.* The pronunciation of e has varied very much as Thurot shows,* 
the distinctions being of a delicate nature and easy to be confounded by the ear. 
Examples of exact correspondence in accented syllables are: 1 abe^ < L. abbatem 
(K 11) = Fr. abb6; 2 ase < L. Bji + satis (K. 223) = Fr. assez; 3 dcene* < L. 
donare = Fr. donn6; 4 gre < L. gratum (K 3757) = Fr. gre; 5 kle < L. clavem 
(K. 1943) = Fr. clef; 6 we ^ < L. natum (K. 5544) = Fr. n6. 



2. Examples in unaccented syllables of e = Fr. e, same origin as Fr. e, that 
is mostly e and ^, e of Latin &c and occurring in many learned words: 1 beni.r < 
benedicere (K. 1117) = Fr. b6nir; 2 devore < OFr. devourer (K. 2546) = Fr. d^vorer; 
3 dejsi're < desiderare (K. 2522) = Fr. desirer; 4 obei.r < obedire (K. 5690) = Fr. ob6ir. 



List 13. 

e« = Fr. e in accented syllables. 
8 and 10 L. a before a mute and a liquid. 



1 


fre:r 


fr^re 


1 ^ 


2 


Tc5'fre:r 


confrere 


1 9 


3 


Jcole:^ L. collegium 


college 


10 


4 


kome.r 


comm^re 


11 


5 


k5'pe:r 


conpere 


12 


6 


*/;e;?7ievium(K.4776) 


li^ge 




7 


me Malum (K. 4995) 


mai 





Old retentions. Sources: In nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
See the sources given with the other cases. 



me.r « mfere 

*we;^ 7 nlveum (K. 5621) neige 

pe:r ^ pere 

^sakrile:^ '' L. sacrilegiura sacrilege 
*5/e;|'^ noun from sedi- 

care (K. 7344) sifege 



3. My own observation while in Canada led me to believe that this feature 
(dialect e where French has the open e) was far more common in the country region 
about Quebec than in Acadian districts. » Thurot quotes many authorities showing the 
pronunciation here indicated to be popular XVI th century French and with the 
exception of Ije:^^^ and sje:^,^^ all these words (barring the three compounds) are given 
with authority indicating the e pronunciation.** The starred words are of interest, 
having the two pronunciations e and s, because they show the same conflict going 
on as has taken place in France. ** 



^ Passy, Les sonSj 5th edition, p. 61, § 110 
and note (1). 

* Tome I, p. 38 et seq. 

* So with all L. endings in -atem. 

* So with all L. endings in -are. 

^ So with all L. endings in -atum, 
« Agnel indicates for popular rural pronun- 
ciation of final ere J ire giving p&tr^ m6r etc.: 
Langage des environs de Faris, p. 12. 

' This pronunciation is that of young people, 



while that with f, which is quite as common, is 
that of old people. Cf. muj and pL^-J in list 2. 

■ See Jauhert for p^e peire, m6re metre, 

» Professor Squair's lists (6) and (12) go far 
to support the truth of this observation*. 

" See however for words ending in -ege^ 
tome I, p. 67. 

" See the Index to Thurot. 

*' Passy, Les sons, 2d edition, p. 53, note (1) 
and the foot-note to the 5th edition, p. 61. 



§ IV. c = Fr. fc in suffix -ih'e. 
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pronounced r in the 
OFr. -ier; see the list. 



15 


kutyrje:r 


couturifere 


16 


lizje:r 


lisi^re 


17 


lymje.r 


lumi^re 


18 


menage.r 


ni6nag6re 


19 


prije.r 


prifere 


20 


pusje.r 


poussi^re 


21 


pwsvrje:r * 


poivrifere 


22 


sosje:r 


saucifere 


23 


sorsje.r 


sorci^re 


24 


supje:r 


soupifere 


25 


fomje:r 


chaumi^re 


26 


tarje:r (m.) 


tarifere 


27 


trejsorje.r 


tr6sori6re 



List U. e = Fr. e, OFr. diphthong ie,^ followed by a 
final syllable, L. ^, mostly, however, from L. a in the suffix -arium = 

1 »rje.r ad r6tro (K. 231) arrifere 

2 bane:r * bannifere 

3 bL.rje:r barri^re 

4 ftje.T (Germanic) (K. 1168) bi^re 

5 buld';:er boulang^re 

6 eta^e:r 6tagfere 

7 eird.ge:r 6trang6re 

8 fuge.r foug^re 

9 glasje:r glaci^re 

10 grosje.r grossi^re 

11 gutje.r^ goutti^re 

12 klerje:r clairi^re 

13 kremaje.r cr6maill6re 

14 krupje:r croupifere 

4. While the XVIth century grammarians recognized three cs, (e, e and the 
so-called mute e, which is not mute) it was only towards the end of the century that 
the acute and the grave accents began to be used with some regularity to denote 
quality.^ Usage in regard to which words should have the acute and which the 
grave accent, particularly in words ending in Fr. -ere, was far fi'om universal;' as 
illustrating this, it is noteworthy that the dictionary of the Academy of 1740, which 
first used accents, after the word misere no longer writes words in -^e with the 
acute accent but only with the grave, while before misere, it is the exception to find 
words ending in Fr. -ere with the grave.^ Evidently opinion in regard to accenting 
these words changed while the dictionary was being prepared. In 1762, the academy 
wrote all words in -ere with the grave. The final consonant exercised an influence 
on the e immediately preceding it^ This development of opening the preceding 
vowel has already been shown in a striking manner by lists 10 and 11 in the 
dialect The r » of infinitives during the XVIth century was sounded, the pronunciation 
of the syllable remaining as originally in old French ier or er,^^ but at the end of 
the century this opening influence is noted," and when the r became silent, as it was 
gradually becoming at this time, making the e final, the e was pronounced as to-day.»^ 



^ Palis, Chanson de Boland, 7th edition, § 20. 

• For dialect n = Fr. ni, see list 64. 

' Cf. p. 20 notes 1 and 4; a similar pro- 
nunciation of t and dj in Quebec French occurs 
also before J and v : gutsje:r; redzi(i:r = Fr. r^dnire. 

♦ Quebec: pw€Vdrje:r. 

* Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XVI^ si^cle en 
France, p. 200, § 24. 

« Thurot, I, p. 72. 

^ Idem, p. 74; cf. also Li vet's observation 



quoting mature with reference to this Fr. ere 
ending, p. 7. 

• Thurot, I, p. 4a 

• Cf., too, with reference to ^ or ^ 4- r, Tobler's 
interesting observations, p. 118 : Vom franzOsischen 
Versbau alter %md neuer Zeit. 

w Thurot, I, p. 55. 

» Idem, p. 58. 

'« Cf. § XXXIV, 5, remarks on final r. 
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As regards the diphthong ie, it was, generally speaking, pronounced with a closed e. 
Nevertheless, the open e could already be heard in such endings as -iel, -hier, -ienne, 
'ierre; during the next century the e of the diphthong ie followed the destiny of 
accented e; it became open in all the words where the following consonant was 
pronounced. It remained, however, during a long period, closed in the words ending 
in 'iege and in -iere, where it followed the analogy of words in -ere and in -egeA It 
becomes evident, then, that the pronunciation ^ noted in the dialect in lists 13 and 
14 is simply a retention of the former old French pronunciation. 

e = Fr. e, written ai, in unaccented syllables. This Fr. ai pronounced to-day 
e may be either etymological, coming from L. a + palatal, or purely orthographic, 
when it may represent e, e, ei or perhaps some other value of Fr. e. 





List 15. 








1 


afeblir (ad + flebilem + 




8 


ene < L. antea natum. 




ir) (K. 3321) 


affaiblir 




OFr. ains n6 (K 601) ain6 


2 


e'de 


aid6 


9 


en€S see no. 8 ainesse 


3 


egret < OhG. heigir (K 




10 


febles < flebilem faiblesse 




3920) 


aigrette 


11 


fened (TC. 5573) faineant 


4 


egiii:j 


aiguille 


12 


le'dr.r < OG. laiS (K. 


5 


egnip 


aiguillon 




4635) laideur 


6 


egyi'ge 


aiguiser 


13 


letri laiterie 


7 


erne < amare, OFr. amer 




14 


metres maitresse 




(K. 526) 


aimer 


15 


redone raisonner 



5. The e coming from ai followed in general the analogy of the e that did 
not have that origin, the tendency being to pronounce it open, closed, or so-called 
mute in the same conditions.^ With ai, just as with e, both unaccented, usage was 
less decided than when both bore the accent. There was a tendency at least from 
the end of the XVnth century to pronounce initial ai like closed e.' Thurot says 
of e atonic, not feminine, (i. e. e which is met with only in initial or medial syllables) 
that its quality is not as perceptible as that of accented e* It is then not to be 
wondered at that considerable indecision with regard to it took place, both in speaking 
and writing. Because of the pronunciation of ai as e, e became written for it and 
conversely. Sometimes, however, ai represented e, and conversely e was sometimes 
used for ai^ The general rules for whether e was open or closed in unaccented 
syllables in XVIth century French Thurot gives ;• no. 5 is that e at the beginning 
of a word, whether preceded^ or not by h, is closed, when followed by a single 
consonant or by two, of which the first is a mute and the second I or r. This rule 



1 Thurot, I, p. 471. 
« Thurot, I, p. 308. 
» Idem, p. 309. 
* Tome I, p. 87. 



* Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XVI^ siicU, 
p. 201. 

« Tome I, pp. 88-9. 



§ IV. e. Special cases. 
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would account for the e in nos. 2, 3, 7, 8 and 9 of the above list even tho express 
authority for such pronunciation of those individual words were not given.* Nos. 1 
and 10 follow very likely, analogically, the pronunciation fe:bl€ (Thurot, I, p. 406). 
Thurot gives authorities for the closed e in nos. 4, 5 and 6; and for this pronunciation 
of ai in raison, on the analogy of which rejsone might be accounted for. There then 
remain of the words in the list but nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14 to be accounted for, which 
one may not unnaturally suppose to be due to analogy of e in the unaccented syllable 
of words like no. 10, fe'hhs\ nevertheless, I find no direct proof in XVIth and 
XVnth century French that the pronunciation of the vowel was other than s. The 
pronunciation then of the unaccented e in the above words points to a XVIth century 
like pronunciation, which itself was a change from the original OFr. pronunciation, 
which must have been s, as the etymologies of the words where e comes from L. a 
+ palatal clearly indicate. Other influences then led to the pronunciation noted of 
c, which was not destined to become the normal pronunciation but of which the above 
words in the dialect are traces. 





6. Special cases. 




1 

2 
3 
4 

5 


abrr^e abr6g6 
egrS.dir agrandir 
eg&be enjamber 
kri (OFr. querre, L. 

quaerere) qu6rir 
medi midi 


8 
9 

10 
11 


6 


meJcrrdi, merkerdi mercredi 
(§ XXXni, 8, remark) 


12 


7 


peneri < panariciom (K. 

5850) panaris 





prrgydts (learned) prejudice 

retrrsir < OFr. estrecier 

(K 7812) retr6cir 

sejo sillon 

fap < OhG. scharpe (K. 

7228) 6charpe 

^arzCy zaree (for s, see 

§ XXIV, 4) jersiais 



a. e = a (Fr. a in rat). 2 egrddi.r = Fr. agrandir. Simply confusion of 
prefix, some world like Fr. elargir being in mind. 7 peneri = Fr. panaris. The 
substitution of a for e, particularly before r has been noted in lists 10 and 11 as well 
as before other consonants (§ III, 4). The substitution of e for a tho not nearly 
as common as the reverse, was by no means infrequent as the numerous examples 
given by Thurot- show. As illustrating this usage, a parallel case to this one may 
be easily found: "On dit bien mal k propos (k Paris) peinier pour panier". 

^, e = d (Fr. an, en), 3 egd.be = Fr. enjamber; confusion of prefix; with 
dialect words like essarhe^ for Fr. sarcler. 

y, e = € (Fr. e before r; written sometimes -ai). 6 melccerdi^ = Fr. mercredi; 
when the first r drops out by dissimilation, the word is treated as regards syllabication 



• See the Index to Thurot for page, etc. 

• Tome I, pp. 3-32. Idem, I, p. 26. 

• Cf. list 11, no. 26. 



I * Cf. Thurot, micredij n, p. 279; also Quebec 

mekcedzi; cf. p. 25, note 3. 



4* 
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like all other words, the e appearing in the open first syllable as e. 12 garze = Fr. 
jersiais^ ^ influence of E. Jersey. Cf. IV. Phraseology, § LXIII, no. 192 and § XXIV, 4 

d, e = i 5 medi = Fr. midi; an easy change in an unaccented syllable, 
the positions mid front narrow and high front narrow being so close. Unaccented 
vowels, according to Passy,^ tend to a medium degree of openness. 10 sej5 = Fr. 
sillon; "au seizifeme si^cle, on disait seUhn et sillon^\^ The remark in the preceding 
case applies here .as well. 

t. Fr. e is unrepresented in dialect 4 kri^ = Fr. qu6rir. A contraction 
occasioned by rapidity of speech aided perhaps by the vocalic nature of r. Cf. Jcrelle * 
for Fr. querelle, which though easier is similar to the loss of e in the unaccented 
syllable. 11 fap = Fr. 6charpe; due to weakness of the initial accent stress compared 
with that on the final syllable.^ 

g. Fr. ^ does not apparently appear in the following three dialect words: 
1 abrrge = Fr. abr6ger; 8 pirgydts --= Fr. prejudice; 9 rettrsi:r = Fr. r6tr6cir. 
These words take after a numerous class like brrtel = Fr. bretelle.' 



§ V. f = Fr. 6 in Passy's net,^ (written in various ways in French, as for 
example e before r, U, l\ ai\ ei; e\ e). From L. ^, (ae) in position; e, (oe), ^in position; — 
from the sources of Fr. at;— occurring mostly in accented syllables in the dialect — 
of course, too, in learned words as in French. 

List 16.» Accented e. 



1 


b9den etymology not 


7 


ed 


aide 




clear (K 2725) bedaine 


8 


eg 


aigle 


2 


&£/•'« Celtic root bacc (K. 


9 


eslrsm 


extreme 




973) beche 


10 


el 


aile 


3 


href^o OhG. brecha (K. 


11 


fspc^ii *8peciaiii 


for 




1323) br^che 




species (K. 7655) 


espece 


4 


defst^o d^faite 


12 


fidel *fidalem, OFr, 


feeil 


5 


distret^o distraite 




(K. 3228) 


fiddle 


6 


duzsn doozaine 


13 


fisv 


fi^vre 



' Cf. Gingras, zarsaiSf p. 75. 

» Etude, p. 138. 

' Dannesteter and Hatzfeld, p. 202, note 1. 
Thurot gives both forms, I, p. 349. Jdnain, Janbert: 
seUlon. 

* allez q'ri, Thurot, I, p. 154. 

^ Idem. This form kri (noted in different 
ways) is the one generally given in the dialect 
dictionaries. 

* Cf. tse pa = Fr. je ne sais pas, and the 
examples on p. 123 of Passy's Etude for something 
similar in principle, at least. 

* See list 58. 



^ Les aonSf 5th edition, p. 85. 6^ The school 
dictionaries give nh as indicating the pronnnciation 
of the masculine form of feminine nette. Littr^, 
however, remarks the commonness of the pronun- 
ciation with t which Passy indicates. 
• See Paris, Extraita, p. 7, § 17. 

^^ These words seem even shorter than the 
others in the list. The vowel in each case is 
before an unvoiced consonant; cf. £. hat and 
hadf and see p. 5, Grandgent, German and EnglUh 
sounds f comparing with Passy, Les sons^ Sd edition, 
p. 62, § 113, 3«. 

" See page 29, foot-note 2. 



§ Y. e = i in Fr. pire, accented. 
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14 


fissl ficelle 


27 


Un 


laine 


15 


fl^n Ndl. flets (bow) (K. 


28 


mes'^ 


messe 




333. 7081) fl^che 


29 


migrsn 


migraine 


16 


fo'tm fontaine 


30 


mizsn 


mizaine 


17 


grsn graine 


31 


parfst ^ 


parfaite 


18 


kahf^ Czech kolesa (K. 


32 


pen 


peine 




4562) calfeche 


33 


rag 


r^gle 


19 


Tc&piten capitaine 


34 


rdtret * 


retraite 


20 


kard'ten quarantaine 


35 


satis fet ^ 


satisfaite 


21 


JcAr€S ^ caresse 


36 


seUh 


c616bre 


22 


ki'zen quinzaine 


37 


syprsm 


supreme 


23 


*r£mGr.x(>/(J^«(K.1857) creme 


38 


trat^ 


traite 


24 


kr€t 1 Crete 


39 


tref 


trifle 


25 


Jcry€l *cru(lalem for cru- 


40 


sd'tan 


cental ne 




delem (K. 2236) cruel 


41 


f^tan 


for Fr. chatain* 


26 


kt Oha Oeid) laiS (K. 
4635) laide 









2. The only example of this very short open e that I noted in unaccented 
syllables is radir = Fr. raidir. This word, however, was also pronounced redir, 
analogy most likely of words like Fr. riduire. Perhaps one reason for not noting 
more may be that unaccented short open e and unaccented closed e are by no means 
easy to tell apart in many cases.* Quebec pronunciation of a in the words in list 16 
is identical except no. 7 which is e:d or a:d\ and no. 24 is often pronounced h'a:t 
However the a in the words preceding a nasal consonant, tho short, becomes half 
nasalized. 

List 17. 

6 = Fr. e in pere, same origin as the a in the preceding list. The vowel 
is longer and more open than that in the preceding list. Sweet, speaking of the 
French mid front wide, says:^ In some pronunciations this vowel appears to be 
lowered (mid front narrow) or even full (low front narrow). 



1 d,pa:f 

2 hcta:m 

3 ha:t 



empgche 
bapteme 
bete 



» See p. 28, footnote 10. 

' espas and mas in the pronunciation of young 
people; cf. list 17, nos. 7 and 22. The Quebec 
pronunciation of nos. 6, 9, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
27, 29, 30, 32, 87, 40, 41 is noted on p. 19, note 7. 
Moreover, in and around Quebec, a labialized a 
can be heard in nos. 8, 9, 18, 28, 86, 87, 89; thus: 
braf instead of hraf^ etc. 

> Cf. list 8, no. 82. 



4 blasfa:m « blaspheme 

5 Ua:m ONorse? blame (K. 

1236) bl§me 

*' Passy, Le8 aons^ 8rd edition, p. 84, § 155, 
14^: g ^ce son remplace souvent (e) et (a) dans 
la syllable qui pr6c6de I'accent" etc. . . . "Du 
reste il se rapproche tantdt plus de (e) tantdt 
plus de (£)". 

» Primer, § 242. 

* See p. 19, note 7 for no. 4; and also for 
nos. 2, 5, 14, 21, 80. 
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6 


depe:f 


7 


espe.s I 


8 


e:t 


9 


eve:h 


10 


fr£:e 


11 


gk:z 


12 


gre:l 


13 


gre.s 


14 


kars.m 


15 


1s5kjs:t 


16 


krs.p 


17 


ce.s 


18 


ce:t 



n. 


Phonology. 






d^pSche 




19 


me:g 


maigre 


espfece 




20 


ms.i 


mele 


6tre 




21 


ms.in 


m^me 


6veque 




22 


ms:s * 


messe 


fraise 




23 


one.'t 


honn^te 


glaise 




24 


pe.f 


peche 


grele 




25 


pre.'t 


pretre 


graisse 




26 


fs:z 


chaise 


car€me 




27 


ts:t 


tete 


conqufite 




28 


vin€:g 


vinaigre 


crepe 




29 


J^'P 


guepe 


caisse 




30 


g€:n Hebrew 


originally 


quete 






(K. 3632) 


g£ne 



List 18. 

6 = Fr. c in pere, 
of Fr. ai especially in the 



in unaccented syllables. Sources: L. e, ^, i and the sources 
termination -ationem := Fr. -aison. 

14 mtz5 maison 

15 ps'zi.'b paisible 

16 prefe precher 
rafrs'fi.r G. frisk, OFr. 

freis (K. 3419, 3441, 

3465) rafraichir 

rsjsj raison 

S€'jn:r OhG. sa^yan (K. 

632) saisir 

se'zisa:b see no. 19 saisissable 

SBzo sationem (K. 7176; 

see also 7143 and 7751) saison 



3. The reason for giving lists 16, 17 and 18 is to show how closely standard 
French and the dialect agree. In regard to the vowel e, Passy says that in distinction 
from the other vowels, e is often short or long before the same consonant, the quantity 
alone serving to differentiate the words, cf. renne (ran) and reine (rcn).'^ Thurot, 
speaking of e and b atones, says: "Dans les mots de la langue vulgaire, le domaine 
de Ve fermfe on ouvert est s6pare de celui de Ye f6minin par une ligne de demarcation 
qui n'a pas beaucoup change depuis le XVP siecle". Then, in laying down •his rules 
(t. I, p. 89, 40), for when e is open, closed, or the indefinite so-called mute sound, he 



1 


dtete 


entete 


14 


2 


le'le 


beler 


15 


3 


bs'fe 


becher 


16 


4 


beti.'z 


b^tise 


17 


5 


beze basiare (K. 1069) 


baiser 




6 


deplB'zi:r 


d6plaisir 




7 


epB'si:r 


ipaissir 


18 


8 


efoftzS 


echauffaison 


19 


9 


hargezj 


cargaison 




10 


Jc5'bin€'z5 


combinaison 


20 


11 


maU'ze 


malaise 


21 


12 


me'gri:r 


maigrir 




13 


metriiz 


maitrise 





' sspe.s and me:8 is the pronunciation of old 
people; cf. list 16, nos. 11 and 28; also the pronun- 
ciations hwa and &tcu (list 6); ne:^ and ne:^ (list 13, 
no. 9); pa:j and p^j (list 2, nos. 14 and 16). 



» Lt8 sons, 5th edition, p. 85, 6". 



§ y. f Special cases. 
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states that e is "toujours ouvert devant IV double ou suivie d'une autre consonne, 
et d'ordinaire devant les doubles consonnes, ss, U, ff, K." 

Lists 16 and 17 being practically the same, save the quantity distinction 
just pointed out, the etymologies of the greater part of the words point to the old 
open e sound; — that is from L. a + a palatal; also from L. a before nasals, not 
followed by a consonant (both being usually expressed in modem Fr. by at). The 
Fr. at in list 18 like the accented Fr. ai in the preceding lists comes from a L. a 
before palatals, so that the pronunciation both in French and in the dialect presents 
as a rule only regular features. 

4. The words frs = Fr. frais, U = Fr. laid, and p&ls = Fr. palais had an 
e of very open quality, due likely to Canadian influence, cf. p. 16, foot-note 4 and see 
also M. Legendre's statement in regard to the Canadian pronunciation of "e ouvert 
et les sons cong^nferes, etj est, aie, ait, ais etc.", p. 44, La langue frangaise. The 
Acadian rua = Fr. rouet is due, I think, to this Canadian influence. 



5. Special cases. 

ar€ra:g ^ < ad + r6tro + 

aticum (K. 3880) arr^rages 

h&ms:f OFr. bemac, Celt. 

origin (LL. bernaceam) 

(H. D. T.) bemache 

srd Germanic haring (K 

3882) hareng 

JcUrte (cler: OFr. for mod. 

clair) clart6 



5 peneri < panaricium (K. 

5850) panaris 

6 ferite < caritatem (K 

1666) charity 

7 t€ri:r OFrank. }>arrjan (K 

8160) tarir 

8 to€t *ovatum (6vis) (K. 

5802) ouate 

9 ^£ro<Ai-ab.Qifr(K1876) z6ro 



No. 1 € = e in arsra:; = Fr. arr6rages. Such a pronunciation of the Fr. e 
might easily occur in an unaccented syllable, especially before r. Thurot (I, p. 123) 
cites arrerage and arrerage, I noted also arera.g like the modem Fr. form, arrerages. 

No. 2 e = a or Passy's a in rat bems.f = Fr. bernache. The permutation 
of Fr. a and e has already been remarked on p. 21, foot-notes 9, 10. Thurot, I, p. 15, 
cites a case from Palsgrave resembling this which seems to indicate a pronunciation 
quite like that of the dialect: bamaige for modern Fr. iaronnage. ^Such analogies so 
common may have influenced. 

No. 3 srd = Fr. hareng. This permutation is like that so often cited in works 
on XVIth century French: mery and Peris for Fr. mari and Paris,'^ so numerous traces 
of which are to be found in XVIth century French.^ Moisy writes h6reng. 

No. 4 hUrte = Fr. clart6, might easily be associated with the OFr. primitive cler 
and influenced by it. The a in Fr. clair, crept in later through the would-be etymo- 



* For the Xlllth century form arjera:^ see 
BidUtiny t. n, p. 154. 

' Thnrot, I, p. 3; Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, 
p. 201 and note 3. 



* Cf. the permntation of o and ou in § IX, 
5; special cases, no8.'5, 7, 8 and 9. 
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legists; * ^clerte ou clarW^ etc., Thurot, I, p. 336. Nisard in his Etude $ur la language 
populaire etc. spells dairte.^ 

No. 5 pensri = Fr. panaris; again probably, as in most of these cases, due to 
the a and e confusion or permutation so common. Cf. the cases cited by Thurot, I, 
pp. 23-4: tanasie, tanesie, tanesie, tanaisie; Andelousie etc. 

No. 6 fsrite = Fr. charity. Cf. the observations on Jchrte, The Fr. chere as 
well as the doublet of Fr. charite, cherte^ may easily have influenced. Jonain gives 
chirite as the Berry word. 

No. 7 ierir = Fr. tarir, due to the same kind of influence seen in most of these 
cases and so frequent before r, permutation as pointed out in 3 &rd\ both forms in 
use in XVIth century French, tarir, terir (Thurot, I, p. 10). 

No. 8 wst = Fr. ouate. According to Korting (5802) borrowed from Italian ; 
and the vowel sound in French after ou or w being almost always «, this word was so 
pronounced analogically. Judging from Thurots examples oilette, ouate, ouette, etc* 
the dialect form here given: wet was very popular in XVIth century French. 

No. 9 zero. This slightly more open pronunciation is very likely due to the r. 

pjmo for Fr. piano, I noted in Quebec; the change is parallel to those just 
explained: cl peinier and panier (Thurot, I, p. 26). 

Remark. For cases of dialect £ = a in the diphthong we = Fr. oi (atoen = Fr. avoine etc.) 
see § XVI and cf. list 45. 



§ VI. a = Fr. e in je, me, te. The principal sources are L. ^, ^ and a; 
though other sources are L. X, d and u as the etymologies below show. I do not 
think that a from Latin a is popular, a possible pval may be heard, but far more 
often gval, fmi (Fr. chemin). This latter usage is popular in the rural districts around 
Paris. Agnel, Langage des environs de Paris, p. 9. 

It hardly differs from dialect e but is distinguished from it mainly because 
while e may occur as accented a never does. It is precisely the a described by Passy.^ 

List 19.» 



1 (fo < L. de (K. 2401) de 

2 ddbut < L.de + ONFrank 

botan (K 1296) debout 

3 ddvny < de + venire (K. 

2545) devenu 

4 efoM?f.T<debere(K.2405) devoir 

5 Jc9 < quam (K. 6541) que 



8 



k9 ; e:j9 (quam ego habe- 

am) que j'aie 

k5'sdwe:r < conclpere (K. 

2066) concevoir 

fo < LL. 6118 (Schwan 

§ 400) le 

md < m^ (Schwan § 395) me 



* Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, p. 196, § 17. 

* And so does Agnel, Langage des environs 
de FariSj p. 98. 

* Thurot, I, p. 11, chart 6y chert6 etc. 

* Thnrot, I, p. 22. 

* Les sonSj 5th edition, p. 88, Ib^. 



• For the tongue position of this a, see the 
tabular view of the vowels, p. 6 ; Miss Soames in 
her Introduction to phoneticSj p. 131, note, says: 
"Fr. Beyer says that it is closer than eu in peur, 
but not so close as eu in peu and this appears 
to me to be correct". 



§ YI. 9. Special cases. 
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10 nd<non(Schwan§65,2) 

11 r9ne < r6 + negare 

12 rdpd'tir < r6 + poenitere 

(K. 6834) 

13 r9po'ze < r6 + pausare 

(K 5960) 

14 r9prof < rfe + probicare 

(K. «840) 

15 r9tird:s ^ < re + tirer + 

antiam 



ne 
renier 

repentir 

reposer 

reproche 

retirance 



16 59 < s^ (Schwan § 395) se 

17 sdku:r < succurrere, OFr. 

succurrir secours 

18 sdl^ < ecce + hoc + 

iliac (K 2761) cela 

19 sdma:s derivation from L. 

seminare (K. 7364) semences 

20 ^ < t^ (Schwan § 395) te 

21 p < LL. 6o (Schwan 

§ 395) je 



1. Special cases. 

lim9ro < numerum (K 
5675) num6ro 

mdmd (ma, child's cry) 
(K. 5032) maman 

m9nwe:r (see no. 3 below) limonifere 



sdliup siibtiis + ciippa, 

sous + coupe (K7897. 

2344) soucoupe 

td^ur *tottum + diumum 

(K 8268. 2641) toujours 



No. 1 9 = e in liimro = Fr. numfero. Where there are three syllables in a 
word, the penult may be the weakest stressed. The dialect, aiming at simplicity, is 
very apt to reduce the word to two syllables. In this case, this has not been done, 
but a step in this direction has been taken. About Quebec, on the contrary, lim&ro 
can be heard. 

No. 2 a = a in m9md = Fr. maman. Cf. Passy's mdmd;^ also: "Nous voyons, 
en effet, que toutes nos voyelles non accentu6es, surtout les voyelles moyennes, ont 
une tendance k se changer en (p)".^ Probably owing to the weakness of the un- 
accented syllable compared with the accented one. 

No. 3. Probably not connected with Fr. limoniere, but as suggested to me 
by Professor Eivard of Laval University: "Etymologiquement un instrument qui sert 
k mener, k tirer un v6hicule; mener (mone) + suffix -oire {ws:r). II ne faut pas 
oublier que chez nous mener se prend souvent dans un sens qui explique menoire. 
On dit^ par exemple, 'Le cheval nous a men6s vite; ce cheval m6ne vite'; d'oA Ton 
aura fait menoir = monwe.r" 

No. 4 9 = Fr. ou in S9kup = soucoupe. This may be dissimilation. It is 
the reverse of the popular pronunciation of Fr. aujourd'hui = oprd^i, which Passy 
says seems to be "assimilation harmonique";* cf. no. 8, Special cases, § IX. 

No. 5 t9j;ur = Fr. toujours is like the preceding case. Lack of stress in the 
unaccented syllable seems the most probable explanation for 4 and 5. 



* Quebec risirdL's, the "e mute" being com- 
pletely elided. This is also generally the case 
in nos. 13, 14, 18, 19; much more so than, for 
instance, in no. 11. 



« Etude, p. 183, § 436. 
' Les 8on8, 2d edition, p. 46, § 82; 6th edition, 
p. 91, § 168. 

* Etude, § 447, and cf. foot-note 2. 

5 
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§ Vn. 1. i = t in Fr. ni in accented syllables. Principal sources: L. l 
whether in position or not (villa, vil = Fr. ville). Other sources are given in the list 



1 
2 
3 



List 20. 

b€ti:/g ^ 
di 



bStise 

dit 

niaiserie 

4 jJL/K.T p&lir 

5 peri < L. -iculum (K 

6057) p6ril 

6 pejsi:h » paisible 



7 pi:r < pgjorem (K. 6000) pire 

8 i&ri:b,^ ianb terrible 

9 ti:; » tige 

10 trd'ki:j^ tranquille 

11 vi vie 

12 wen (viarium?) (K 8680) voirie 



2. t = i in Fr. ni in unaccented syllables. Principal sources: L. unaccented 
t as in French. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



List 21. 



anve 

fidsl 

fisel 

imi'.s 

liharte 



arriver 


6 


pt;u;r 


fiddle 


7 


tin^'je 


ficelle 


8 


vj&r; 


immense 


9 


viru'.g 


liberty 







pillard 
tirailler 
vierge 
vinaigre 



§ YUL t as in E. pin in final accented syllables can be heard in final 
syllables before any consonant save r or y, see foot-note 1. Same original L. source 
as for i = i in Fr. ni, see list 20. 





List 22. ^ 










1 


artis 




artiste 




9 


istt 


2 


ams 




vis 




10 


Jcapiif 


3 


b^'iis 




batisse 




11 


masif 


4 


b^'tis* 




Baptiste 




12 


naif 


5 


dd'hs 




dentiste 




13 


par fid 


6 


fartil 




fertile 




14 


potrin 


7 


gamf 




canif 




15 


retif 


8 


igwm 




^gohine 


or 


16 


sakrrfis 








egoine 

written; for this 


is, 


17 


sarins 




* Possibly t 


should be 


* Quebec t 



as a general rule, the sound heard in final syllables 
before a consonant except r and y. I think the 
quality of t (as in Fr. ni) varies in final syllables 
all the way from i in Fr. ni to t (E. pin)] see 
list 22. 



ICl 

captif 

massif 

naif 

perfide 

poitrine 

r6tif 

sacrifice 

service 



' Professor Chamberlain has noted this sound; 
cf. foot-note 8 on p. 7. 
* Quebec batis. 



§ Yin. t as in E. pin. 
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18 i&rdtf 

19 fitt 

20 vartrnn 



tardif 


21 


WL^'gtn 


huit 


22 


weztn 


vermine 


23 


f;ejgtitt 



E. wagon 

voisine 

J6suite 



This sound t is quite common in many French speaking localities in Canada. 
In lists 20 and 21, we have examples of the high front narrow vowel, and in list 22 
of the high front wide. It requires but a very slight relaxation of the speech organs 
to bring about this sound change. 

Of t in unaccented syllables, I have but one example: p^ttsri = Fr. patisserie. 
Analogy of words like artts, b^'tts has probably here influenced. 

Special cases. As the dialect vowel is here due to modem influences, explained 
below, the etymologies of the words themselves seem in this connection to have hardly 
sufficient importance to warrant insertion, as they are of course purely Fr. etymo- 
logies. This remark is true for most of the Special case lists. 



1 apiti ^ 

2 armiiih 

3 halje^ 

4 igum 

5 kiji:r 

6 hrijaty.r ^ 

7 iryJ^i 

8 limaro 



app6tit 


9 


ori/te^ 


arithm6tique 


10 


pTrizi 


balayer 


11 


sjo 


^gohine 


12 


sistl 


cueillir 


13 


y^ni 


creature 


14 


;aree * 


crayon 


15 


gilik 


num^ro 


16 


gigje ^ 



araign^e 

pleur6sie 

seau 

C6cile 

Eugenie 

Jersiais 

ang61ique 

g^sier 



Dialect i in nos. 1, 2, 5, 10, 12, 13, 15, and 16 is due to the influence of the 
i in the accented syllable. 

In nos. 2, 14, and 15, compared with the French, a syllable is missing. The 
dialect ever aims for simplicity as illustrated in the pronunciation of Christian proper- 
names, where it is rare, that a four or three syllable French name is represented in 
the dialect by more than a two syllable equivalent. This principle is carried out in 
these three words. 

No. 3 balje is spelled by Jonain balier; Thurot cites several authorities 
showing the word to be popular XVIth century French pronunciation: balier.^ 
Apparently the j has attracted the preceding vowel to its own high position, thus 
causing the change. 

Note. For pi = Fr. puis, and cbpi = Fr. depnis, see § Xin, Special cases. 



* Cf. Jdnain's speUings: app*titf crHatwre^ 
holier^ crion ; Nisard, for mral French about Paris, 
spells criature, p. 147, Langagt poptUaire de 
Paris. Balier is in the Dictionary of Tr6voux 
(1740), and is there said to be more usual than 
b<ilayer. 

* De la Touche (1696) says: "Quelques per- 
•onnes prononcent crHon" Thurot, I, p. 396. 



* Eichelet (1680) says: ''Quelques-uns disent 
arignee^ mais mal." Thurot, I, p. 17. 

* I think the pronunciation of this word due 
to E. influence; cf. on p. 27 § IV, 6, y, e = f. 

' Jonain spells ghisier. 
« Tome I, pp. 384-5. 
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No. 6 hrijaty.r. The insertion of a consonant between two vowels in two con- 
secutive syllables is most natural, the i then blending or consonifying with the j, in 
this case. * Just as hryjel, which Passy quotes for Fr. cruel, can be heard, so krija,ty:r, 
is a like formation. Then this j, just as in the preceding case, influences to bring 
about the dialect pronunciation. 

No. 7 krij5. The same explanation just applied to hrijaty.r is also applicable 
in this case. 

No. 8 linidro. Passy's remarks upon "voyelles anormales" becoming "normales" * 
applies in this example: "C'est surtout par le changement des l^vres que s'opfere la 
normalisation." His remarks on the German vowels, schon, for example, being pro- 
nounced fen, I have repeatedly found to be true for the uneducated in Trieste 
German. He says in French this same tendency to normalize the "voyelles anormales" 
is very marked among children and uneducated persons. Passy considers the front 
rounded, and the back unrounded vowels as "anormales". 

No. 9 ori^e. The nasal palatal n has produced the same effect here on the 
preceding vowel as ; has in nos. 3, 6, and 7. 

For grip£ = Fr. grenier, see § XXXIII, list 59, foot-note to 7, gerjie. 

No. 12 sjo = Fr. seau, a dialect form found in Moisy: sciau; in Corblet: sceau; 
and in Jaubert: siau; Thurot, I, p. 512 says "I'e s'est fait longtemps sentir dans seau"\ 
Jonain gives the Berri siau, but has probably taken it fi'om Jaubert Nisard writes 
sio for popular rural French about Parish and Agnel writes ^iaw;* OF. seel, *sitellum 
(K. 7501). 



§ IX. = Fr. in pot (accented). As a rule, the dialect has o where it 
occurs in the corresponding Fr. word.* 

1. Sources: L. -ellum, or a + 1 + consonant; o or d before nasals; Teutonic o 
(nos. 3, 11); L. aw; L. aqu in no. 9; L. o in position; L. « in position (no. 8); L. ^ 
in nos. 14 and 15. 



List 23. 

1 bo beau 

2 diplo.m diplome 

3 dro.'l root droll (K. 2701) drole 

4 fo faux 

5 ko:n cone 

6 ko:t cote 

7 ko.jn cause 

8 mo < *muttum, cf. Eo- 



» Passy, Ettide, § 529. 

« Ibidem, § 299, § 300. 

• Langage populaire de Paris, p. 171. 





mania X, p. 


58, 3« 


(K. 






5518) 






mot 


9 


(K. 678) 






eau 


10 









OS 


11 


po (K. 6309) 






pot 


12 
13 


po.v 
rido 






pauvre 
rideau 


14 


ro.d 






rode 



* Langage rustique des environs de Paris, p. 13. 

'^ Where any given sound occurs in a French 

word may easily be found by consulting Lesaint. 



§ IX. = in Ft. pot. 
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15 ro:z rose 

16 sypo:s see pausare (K 

5960) suppose 



17 so 

18 f^'to 



saut 
chateaa 



Fr. paume is pronounced pAtn, probably due to the influence of such words 
as in list 27 a* 

List 24. Examples of o in unaccented syllables. From L. unaccented o in 1 
and 2; L. aZ in 3, 6 and 7; Germ, al in 4; L. au in 5 and 9. 

1 devosia (K 2548) devotion 

2 emosid (K. 5435) Amotion 

3 fofe, foxe (K 3113) faucher 

4 fo'tT:j OhG. faltstuol (K. 

3126) fauteuil 



5 


ko-ee (K. 1753) 


causer 


6 


osi (K. 398) 


aussi 


7 


o-tS (K. 400) 


aatant 


8 


o-te (K. 3911) 


Ster 


9 


to-ro (K. 8067) 


taureau 



2. = Fr. b in tort. Occurring in accented syllables. From L. d in position 
formed by r + consonant. For other sources see the list itself. Agnel says: "La pro- 
nonciation des monosyllabes on de la syllabe finale des mots terminus en or, ors, ort 
ou ore, est toujours longue dans le langage rustique;" Langage des environs de Paris, 
p. 16. Among the examples cited by Agnel are nos. 5, 15 and 16 in the following 
list, which he notes thus: dehors, transport, tresor. 





List 25. 










1 


aJco.r accord 


10 


mo.r 




mors 


2 


ah.r < ad illam hOram 


11 


mo.r 




mort 




(K. 135) alors 


12 


rabo.r (K. 1287) 




rebord 


3 


bo:r OhG. bort (K. 1287) bord 


13 


r9mo:r 




remords 


4 


dabo:r (K. 1287) dabord 


14 


so.r 




sort 


5 


d9o:r > < ffiras (K. 3384) dehors 


15 


trSspo.r 




transport 


6 


efo.r effort 


16 


treeo-.r < thesaurum 


(K. 




7 


ko.r cor 




8167) 




tr6sor 


8 


ko.r corps 


17 


tribo.r 




tribord 


9 


kmdo.r (Ital. corridore) corridor 











3. The following cases of o = Fr. o in tort were noted at Bonaventure (see 
the Map). Principal sources just as above, d in position formed by r + consonant. 
See the list itself for variations. 



1 (i)do:r il dort 

2 €So:r from *exauro (aura) 

(K. 2878) essor 



3 fo:r 

4 (i)mo:r 

5 no:r 



fort 

il mord 
nord 



* About Quebec deo:r can be heard. 
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6 o:r < f8ras 

7 o:r < hOram 

8 po:r 

9 po:r 
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hors 




10 


or 




11 


pore 




12 


port 







rdpo:r 
(i)$o:r 
to:r 



report 
il sort 
tort 



4. M. G. Paris' rules in regard to accented q and g * were modified in the 
XVIth century by the influence of the following consonant. 2 The was pronounced 
long and closed before a mute e: cdte; before s mute or final: gros; before s (= jb): 
rose, rosier] before r doubled: abhorre, abhorrer; before s doubled of Latin origin: 
fosse, fosse\ and in derivatives of nouns in os: desosse, endosse,^ There was con- 
siderable indecision in regard to usage of e>u or in unaccented syllables: volonte 
and voulonte; coronne and couronne,^ but comparatively little in the accented syllables. 
The dialect, too, bears a few more traces of this XVIth century trait than does 
modem French.^ The pronunciation noted in list 25 is apparently a modern develop- 
ment about which I have been unable to find anything at all except the statement 
in Jaubert, under 0, which says that in Deols (commune auprfes de Chateauroux) "Fo 
devient le plus sou vent long: corps, dihors, remords, retors, tors, je ddrs, pronon- 
ciation qui s'est conserv6e au Canada." It is true of the vowel in French, and the 
course of English is parallel with it,^ that it has been passing from the open state 
to the closed, the tendency being for a vowel in a closed syllable to become open 
and for one in an open syllable to become closed; cf. remarks on e under § IV, p. 23 
and also foot-note 1 on p. 24. "^ Indeed, as testimony of this, the etymologies of the 
majority of the words in the last four lists point, in the first place, to an of open 
quality as the source. 

5. Special cases of dialect corresponding to other vowels than Fr. in 
pot or in mort As the change in the dialect vowel is a modem one in most of 
the cases, the etymologies are not written out, the vowel being accounted for below. 

1 lyto (G. butr) (K. 1434) butoir 

2 ekyro » (K. 7314) ^cureuQ 

3 flo OF. flael (K 3300) Um 

4 folwe:r (K. 3118) falloir 

5 forbi:r G. furbjan (K. 

3519) fourbir 



6 


koti » coutil 


7 
8 

9 
10 


obli (K. 5695) oubli 
o'gordtii,*" oxordiii (K. 

3974, 2641) aujourd'hui 
pom3 (K. 6456) poumon 
volwer (K. 8569) valoir 



* Alexis J pp. 58-72; Extraits, pp. 8-9. 
« Thnrot, I, p. 245. 

* Ibidem, p. 244. 

* Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, p. 203. 

* I have recorded more traces of this feature 
in the dialect of Cheticamp, C. B. ; cf . also below, 
Special cases, nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

« Cf. OE. ro-bCj cO'te, no-ble, and see Passy, 
Etude, § 295. 



' Cf. Fr. pen and Fr. peur; fax and ai-je. 

® Quebec ecyre. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 have j 
rather than o in the Canadian-French about 
Quebec. 

• Littr6 says couette thru keute\ cf. Godefroy 
under covXte, 

^^ £mile Agnel in his Observations sur la 
prononciation et le langage rustiques des en- 
virons de Paris spells: avjord'hui. 



§ X. = in Fr. tort. 39 

No. 1 byto = Fr. butoir. A change of termination on the analogy of words 
ending in o like kuto = Fr. couteau; in this case, probably direct influence of Fr. 
bluteau; ^blutoir se dit aussi pour bluteau" Littr^. 

No. 2 ekyro = Fr. 6cureuil: sciunis = axlovQog; sciurus, then *scuirus, *scuriiAs; 
scuriolus (escurols) escureuil; while scuriellus gives scureau or scuro, that is, the dialect 
form ekffro, Thurot* cites authors, who write escureul, escuireau, escureu. Jaubert 
writes ecurieux. 

No. 3 /lo = Fr. flfeau. A common XVIth century as well as modem dialect 
pronunciation; merely contraction. De la Touche (1696) says:* "on pronongait autre- 
fois fleau, mais il y a longtemps qu'on ne fait plus sentir I'e." Jaubert writes flau, 
and Jonain fllau, Cf. p. 35, Special cases, no. 11 sjo. 

No. 4 folwe:r = Fr. falloir; no. 10 volweir = Fr. valoir, both due to the same 
cause; no. 4 to the influence of the accented form in the present tense i fo = Fr. il 
faut; no. 10 to the influence of i vo = Fr. il vaut. 

Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 9 are dialect pronunciations: Jaubert writes forhir, obli^ and 
aujord'hui; Jonain writes pomon. This pronunciation is a relic of the very common 
XVIth century permutation of o and ou, "Le nombre de mots oA Tusage a hesit6 
entre Vo et You imm6diatement devant la tonique est trfes considerable" . . J Thurot 
among such examples gives aujourd'hui; tome I, p. 261. "L'usage a hesit6 entre ol, 
ou, 6 devant une consonne;"* pomon is one of the examples given, tomell, p. 260. 
This trait is a characteristic of centre of France dialect.* Passy says of Fr. 
aujourcPhui that it is pronounced commonly (oprdiit), sometimes ugurd^i, there seeming 
to be, in the first case, progressive harmonic assimilation, in the second regressive. ' 

No. 6 Jcoti = Fr. coutil. The spellings coiti, coutil, couti, coeti, couestil, coitis 
and coutis are found in Thurot. » I suspect analogy to similarly pronounced first 
syllables; nothing at all certain suggests itself. 

Note. It may be of interest to note fo'8e = Fr. foss^, this closed pronunciation of o in both, 
the dialect and French, probably going back, at least, to XVIth century French, if not earlier; cf. Littr^'s 
remarks on this o under foss^ and see also fosse, kolwe I noted in Quebec for Fr. clouer; the I causes 
a transitory sound to be heard before it, which becomes reenforced finally into o. troto =■ Fr. tr^teau, 
also in Quebec, due to influence of the accented syllable upon the unaccented. Thurot, I, p. 103, 
gives treteau. 

§ X. 1. ^ = Fr. in tort, occurring where open o in French is heard 
(excepting the cases mentioned in 2 and 3 under IX). Principal sources L. 6 and 
L. ^ in position. See the other sources in the list. 



* Tome n, p. 145. ! ° Jaubert, p. 468, note under o : "o remplace 

• Thurot, I, p. 512. ou (et vice versfi) dans un tr^s grand nombre de 



* Cf. forms given by Delbouille, L^vrier, 
Jonain. 



mots de notre idiome.^' Cf. also Pascal iPoirier^s 
remarks in regard to ou for o in Soirees cana- 



* Thurot, I, p. 252; cf. also foot-note 5 on diennes, La langue acadiennCy p. 63 et seq. 
p. 38: the permutation of e for a has been noted ^ Etude^ § 447. 

on p. 31, see Special cases, nos. 3, 4 and 6. ® Tome I, p. 371. 

* Ibidem, tome II, p. 258. 
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List 26. Examples 


of accented j. 


1 


fors 


force 


7 


2 


frot frictare (K. 3454) 


frotte 1 


8 


3 


Jcok 


coq 


9 


4 


mod (K.2 6245) 


mode 


10 


5 


mord 


mordre 


11 


6 


post 


poste 





pjf G. *poko (K. 6248) poche 
rob OhG. rouba (K. 7003) robe 
sort sorte 

trj G. |?orh (K 8171) trop 
t?^/ votre 



1 


fore'^ 








foret 


8 


2 


korni^ 








comment 




3 


komo.'d 








commode 


9 


4 


JcjfS 








cochon 




5 


koto Arabic al 
469) 


qu' 


ton 


(K. 


coton 


10 
11 


6 


mohs 








moUesse 


12 


7 


morso 








morceau 





List 27. Examples of unaccented o. Principal sources: L. 6 and L. ^ in 
position. See the list itself for other sources. 

move < m&le + v&tum 

(K. 5014) mauvais 

nome < nOminatum (K. 

5636) nommer 

okype occuper 

posi:h possible 

profe see *propianus (K 

613 Nachtrag) prochain 

Note. Dialect o sometimes corresponds to a Fr. wa sound, or to a written ot, in certain words 
where the popular French pronunciation of this written oi in these words is like that of the dialect o. 

Examples : 

1 ahTnyr see ctin^um, OF. coing encognure, 3 pont « (K. 6444) poign^e 

(K. 2336) encoignure 4 ^:>n€MK. 6444) poignet 

2 pon^:r see piignum (K. 6444) poignard \ 5 potrtn ♦p^ctorina (K. 5980) poitrine 

It is noteworthy that the first four of these words have in the Saintonge dialect n (as in Fr. 
sou)y where familiar French and the Carleton dialect have o. This u pronunciation (as in Fr. sou) for 
(or the written oi) I have recorded in these four words in the dialect of Cheticamp, C. B. As to Fr. 
-oignj Thurot says:* "Au XVI si^cle, Vo paralt avoir 6t6 prononc^ en g^n^ral avec cette modification 
nasale qu'on figurait par on et par ou^ Duez, 1639: ^oi se prononce comme un o devant^: poignard^ 
oignon, roignorC^^ etc. 

s^yie = Fr. soigner (Cheticamp, C. B. tune) is influenced by such words as nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Cf. § XV, foot-note to list 39, 5 swejie ; also § L V, 3. Special cases, list 72, no. 7 t:>m* 

For Tfio = Fr. oignon and Quebec a/iJ, see Bemark 2, p. 23. 

In regard to the above words in the Note, Agnel says: "Les habitants de nos campagnes 
retranchent de la prononciation la voyelle i dans les mots suivants et disent habituellement" : then 
follows a list of 100 words, among them^ofrtiu; and 8ogn€i adding a note, he continues: "Au XVI* si^cle, 
la plupart des mots ci-dessus rapport^s ^talent, ainai quails le sont encore de nos jours, orthographic 



* The Fr. o is due to analogy of the Fr. 
crottcT. 

« Canadian /"^ra; cf. Legendre, La langue 
frangaise au Canada, (Quebec, 1890) p. 44 (bottom). 

» Professor Bivard says: "En fran^ais-canadien, 
tantdt kjmif tantot komd, Mais le premier me 



paraft §tre plutot koma ou fc>m*.'' Letter of 
August 8th 1906 to the writer, 

* Quebec pj^ie ; cf. p. 46 foot-note 1. 
« Tome n, p. 525. 

• Ibidem, p. 52a 



§ X A. ^ =? in Fr. col § XI. e. 
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oi et uij mais, comme Tattestent divers ^crivains de cette ^poqne, ces mots se prononcaient en §lidant 
la voyelle t," 

2. Just as a more relaxed i sound (t) has been noted in treating of i (p. 34, 
list 22), and parallel also with the more relaxed u treated under u (§ XII A), so here, 
too, is heard something very analogous. The difference, however, does not appear 
to be that of narrow and wide, as in the two cases of t and u just mentioned. The 
vowel heard is probably a mixed vowel, the o in French comment While the vowel 
in list 26 seems to be identical with that described by Sweet as the mid-back- 
wide-round,* this vowel (a), which sounds so much like that heard in English ctdl 
(Sweet's mid-back-narrow ^) as easily to be taken for it, appears to be formed differently, 
being the rounded j advanced to the mixed position. Cf. the distinction made by 
Passy between a and o-r (Les sons, 6th edition, § 161, Remarque). 

A interchanges with o, just as i with t, and either can be heard in the same word, 
this depending on the particular dialect of the individual speaker. From my examples, 
it appears as most common before I, m, and n, tho I have noted words given in list 26, 
for example: post, with a, thus: pAst. 



§ XA. ^ = in Fr. col, in accented syllables. 
L. d; L. before m or n; L. u in 10; L. au in 11. 

List 27 a. ^ 

1 bAl (f.) LL. bolum (from 

Gr.) (H., D., T.) bol 

2 hAn bonne 

3 briJcAl unknown origin 

H., D., T. bricole 

4 d^n* donne 

5 fAl folle 

6 ]caI col 



Sources: L. d in position; 



7 mAl 



mol(le) 



8 nikAl 

9 mi/iAn 

10 otAn (f.) 

11 pAl 

12 pAm 

13 saI 

14 tAn 

15 vaI 



Nicole 

mignonne 

automne 

Paul 

pomme 

sol 

tonne 

vol 



§ XL 1. e. This is the dialect sound which represents ordinarily not only 
the closed eu in Fr. pen, but the open variety of eu in Fr. seul, meuble, and like 
words. 5 Possibly a more open sound— probably due to educational influence— may 



» Pnmer, § 246, 247. 
« Ibidem, § 191. 



' I was templed, at first, to record as; in- 
deed, Passy writes ^celi as a particular pronun- 
ciation of the Ft. jolt by certain persons (Etude, 
p. 189, § 448). See also his interesting note (3), 
p. 253, where he records the pronunciation p^hn 
= Fr. pomme and bJn = Fr. bonnej which sound 
5 is, I think, precisely what I have tried to in- 
dicate by A. 



* dAti is rare, however, compared with den; 
see Morphology, § LV. 

^ Jaubert in a note under eu has the follow- 
ing: ''Dans quelques cantons de Test, eu dans 
peuplCf metible, etc., se prononce long et ferm6 
comme dans Eum6n%de (Acad.); il en est de m^me 
dans cBMurc." 
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sometimes be heard. Nevertheless, even then, such a sound to my ear is not as open 
as standard French eu in seul and meuble. In ordinary French, as can be seen by 
reading the extracts at the end of Passy's Les sons du frangais, the closed eu (e) 
occurs far more frequently than the open eu (ce). The popularity of ^ > in the dialect 
is well brought out by the words in the following list. 

List 28. e = eu, as in Fr. peu, and corresponding to the more open sound 
in Fr. peur. Sources: L. d and L. d, and see the list for other sources. 



1 stve:g aveugle 

2 he:r *bat!riim, OF. bur(r)e 

(from Gr.) (K. 1433) beurre^ 

3 le:r, le leur 

4 me:b meuble 

5 fne:l meule 

6 nef neuf 



7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



e:r 
pep 

pe:r 

sel 

se:r 



heure 

peuple 

peur 

seul 

soeur 



ve:v < vlduam (K. 8702) veuve 
^en < jCivenem (K. 4509) jeune 



2. e = Fr. eu in peu, that is, the same as the French sound, but possibly 
more closed. There is no doubt about distinctions being discerned in relative closeness 
of these like sounds. They are so delicate, however, as to render accuracy of notation 
hardly as satisfactory as one could wish. The various sources of these words are 
given with the words themselves. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



List 29. 

be < b5vem (K. 1292) boeuf 
ble < G. blau (K 1249) bleu 
fe < fScum (K. 3358) feu 
e < lllos (K. 4078) eux 

ef < *ovum for ovum 



(K. 5808) 



oeuf 



8 



pe < paucum, OF. pan 
(K 5955) peu 

pe < *p6tet, OF. puet 
(Schwan § 440, 2^) peux 

ve < LL. V9IJ0 (Schwan 
§ 492) veux 



S, T = Fr, eu in peur is heard, just preceding r, in a number of final 
syllables. As just shown in lists 28 and 29, e is the dialect sound representing Fr. 
eu in both peu and peur. Possibly in nos. 2, 3, 7, 9 and 11 of list 28, educational 
influence may be making itself more strongly felt in bringing the vowel nearer to 
the French equivalent than is the case with the similar words in list 30. Just as 
the dialect, as has been shown (p. 7, 2), has a more relaxed u, corresponding to u, 
and tj corresponding to i, so similarly an open r, corresponding to closed y (see 
p. 52, 5), can be heard in the following words. ^ 



* Cf. Adjutor Bivard, Manuel de la parole, 
p. 84, § 162. 

* "beurre est une forme dialectale", H. D. T., 
Traits, p. 122. 



* From a review of Thnrot's statements in 
regard to fu, I am unable to arrive at a definite 
conclnsion in regard to the quality of eu (Tome I, 
pp. 442-470). The sound permuted with that of 



§ XI. e. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 



List 30. Sources: L. D save in no. 1. 

bofiTT < LL. *&gtlrium, j 5 

OF. alir (K 325) bonheur 6 



du8T:r 

mokJT:r 

rir.r 



douceur 

moqueur 

rieur 



7 
8 



sarvitT.r 

fair.r 

vah.r 

v&pT'.r 

viJT.r 



serviteur 

chaleur 

valeur 

vapeur 

vigeur 



4. Dialect r in the above cases, representing Fr. eu, is similar to what is 
frequently observed in rural districts in France: y = Fr. eu, in unaccented syllables, 
in such words as Eugene, Europe. 

5. r in unaccented syllables, is difficult to detect; y, the corresponding closed 
vowel, sometimes occurs there as just above remarked in 4. Examples of r in unacicented 
syllables are: prre, from dialect pe.r (cf. Fr. peur and peureux), prple = Fr. peupler, 
VTva:^ = Fr. veuvage, s;Tn€S = Fr. jeunesse; prrizi = Fr. pleur6sie. 

Note. The histoiy of the sound e = Fr. eu presents numerous complications.^ Classical 
Latin o, u, having become low Latin closed 6f preserved this sound in accented syllables until the time, 
not exactly determined, when this 6 separated into two different sounds ou and eu. The ou cases are 
so few, that they may be considered exceptions.' Indeed, they are explained by Gaston Paris in his weU 
known article on o fermi.* & became successively uo (Xth century), ue (Xlth-XIIth centuries), oe 
(Xnth-Xinth centuries), eu (XlVth-XIXth centuries). Thus D^ u and i) have by different roads 
reached the modem French eu stage. 

Q, e = Fr. e before r + pronounced consonant,* occurring in unaccented 
syllables. Main sources of these words: L. i in position and L. e in position — the 
other sources are given in the list 

List 31. » 

1 afenni.r affermir 4 berly < *b!s + Iflca (K. 

2 d'ferme enfermer 1205) berlue 

3 ft^fen G.berlin (K. 1134) berline 5 bem^.r Bernard 

-eur seems to me to need verifying, particularly 
after one reads his misstatements in regard to 
the vowel u (Z7 au XVI sihcle, Paris, Thorin, 
1876) to which M. Darmesteter replied, showing 
the incorrectness in the essay and bringing out 
well, the clear-cut distinctions between u and 
eu even from early times: Beliques scientifiques, 
p. 144, or Romania f V, pp. 394-404. 

* Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XVI< sihcle en 
France, p. 207. 

» Bourciez, Fhon6tique frangaise, § 52, Re- 
marque II. 

' Romania, X, p. 36. 

* Cf. lists 10 and 11, p. 18-20. 
' The Quebec form for the words in list 31 

has a before r, excepting possibly afermi,r and 
bemtk. 



Fr. u more than with other vowels like Fr. ou 
and 0. This might tend to cause it to be pro- 
nounced rather more closed than open. Talbert, 
in Dialecte blaisois, p. 227, in speaking of a like 
closed eu to that in the Carleton dialect e or 
perhaps r, says that between the time of the 
pronunciation of -eur as -eux and the -eur of 
modem French, there existed an -eur of a more 
closed quality; and to day when the peasants 
sound the r in this combination -eur, it is about 
thus that it is pronounced and never as open as 
modem Fr. -eur. While I see no reason what- 
ever to doubt M. Talbert's statement in regard 
to the pronunciation of this sound in the dialect 
of Blois, yet his statement in regard to a more 
closed variety of eu between the time of the 
pronunciation of -eur as -eux and modem Fr. 



. Phonology. 






.' 10 


ber^ri^ 


bergerie 


11 


ferme 


fermer 


' 12 


perse 


percer 


13 


rdferme 


refermer 


14 


rd'verse 2 


renverser 


15 


traversd 


traversin 


16 


traverse 


traverser 


17 


traversje 


traversier 
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6 iernef^ bamache, bernache 

7 bemtk LL. *bemiculum 

cf. E. bernicle bemique 

8 berse see *barc(h)iare 

[brac(h)io] (K. 1310 

and cf. 1127) bercer 

9 berso^ see *barciellum 

(K. 1310) berceau 

7. The only case I have noted of ^ = Fr. e before r + pronounced consonant, 
under the accent is travers, which can well be due to the influence of forms 15, 
16 and 17. 

8. As has been shown in lists 10 and 11, Fr. e before r + pronounced consonant 
is regularly represented in the dialect by a. There ai'e, however, cases particularly 
where the vowel being unaccented, like the above, takes on merely the character of 
a transitory sound so frequent between a consonant and r in French dialects. ^ I 
find the root forms of all the above words except berhn and bernef in Jonain's Sain- 
tonge dictionary^ the pronunciation of the words being indicated by an apostrophe 
between the consonant and the r thus: fr, Vr, p'r and fr. Some of the Carleton 
words have two forms in use side by side: barso and bar^ri exist by the side of 
nos. 9 and 10.* Something similar, if not exactly parallel, from Jonain's dictionary is 
Berri %arbis et souvent Vrbis'\ As by actual comparison, the dialect words where 
d = Fr. e + r + a pronounced consonant, outnumber the above more than 7 to 1, 
the above may be regarded as exceptions not difficult to understand; for slight 
rounding produces the change, which it will be observ^ed in list 31 occurs merely in 
the unaccented syllable. Passy describes such change as "affaiblissement" and says: 
"presque toujours les voyelles affaiblies se rapprochent des positions mixtes on inter- 
mediaires.'' ^ 

9. Special cases, bdlwe, bdlue ^^ Fr. bluet, a glide introduced before the Z, 
see § XXXII; maderje = Fr. madrier, pepelje =■• Fr. peuplier will be treated under 
transitory sounds, under the consonant r, where this dialect trait is most common, or 
under I, where it is also not infiequent; see § XXXIII, 6 and 8. 

No. 1 fese = Fr. fesser, due to just wliat has been described above by Passy 
as "affaiblissement" in an unaccented syllable; (probably *fissum from findere, K. 3268); 
see example § LV. 

No. 2 fsvre = Fr. chevreuil, OF. chevrel (K. 1622). The Fr. form chevreuil 
is analogical; cf. Fr. fauteuil, Schwan § 72, 2), Anm. 2, as a form *capridlum would 



* Celtic origin, H., D., T. Littr6 gives LL. 
bernaca. Cf. E. barnacle. 

" See p. 43, foot-note 5. 

3 Cf. the dialect dictionaries, particularly 
Jonain, under bre, dre, ere, fre, gre, pre, tre^ and 



see also the lists here given under the consonant 
r. ('f. also Legendre, La langue francaise, p. 48 
(edition of 1890). 

* See p. 11, foot-note 3. 

^ Etude, § 313. 



§ Xn. u = ou in Fr. tout 
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give (like filiolum = filleul) chevreul Lanvue (1696) says: ^cheureuil pent aussi 
faire cheureus,^^^ 

No. Z fe z= Fr. chez, i. e. mid-front-narrow-round for mid-front-narrow — 
merely a case of rounding owing to exaggerated lip movement; cf. § XIII, 4, Special 
cases, no. 7, sy = Fr. chez. 

No. 4 keJc = Fr. quelque, a case of rounding. 

No. 5 serwa = Fr. sud-west, see § XXXIV, 8. Special cases, no. 7. 

No. 6 bete = Fr. beaute. The attraction of mid-back-narrow-round o to the front 
position may be due to weakness of the accent stress; see the example § LXIII, no. 54. 

Note, epel^aii = Fr. 4pellation is merely a case of rounding, easy in an unaccented 
syllable before I 

No. 7 dene = Fr. donner (see, however, p. 41, foot-note 4, and § LV). dune 
is the Cheticamp form and also the one given by Jaubert. It seems to me both dene 
and dAne are due to a weakening in the unaccented syllable which then becomes the 
normal in the accented forms. The difference between dAn and den, tho apparent 
in formation, is slight to the ear. 

No. 8 tds'be^ = Fr. tomber. Jaubert writes both tumber and timber-, I thought 
I heard ii'be, and am by no means sure I did not; t&be, however, is commoner. 
As Thurot gives many authorities, spelling tomber and tumber (the u before a nasal 
at this period taking the Fr. eu sound 3), I think the dialect form is a retention of 
that pronunciation; and, as in the case of dene = Fr. donner, may be due to a 
weakening of stress in the unaccented syllable. Nisard spells for rural French about 
Paris, tumber: p. 160, Language populaire de Paris. 



§ XII. 1. u = Fr. ou in tout, occurring (with the exception of where the 
dialect sound is ir as in list 36 b) in the dialect words corresponding to those in 
French where ou, as in Fr. tout, is the sound heard. 



List 32. u under the accent. The various sources are given with the words. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



fu:r furnum (K. 3530) four 
ku c61(a)p(h)um (K. 2000) coup 
ku:r cOrtem (K. 1998) cour 
ku:r currit (K. 2354) court 
ru rStam, OF. roe (K.6990) roue 
tru from a form like 



^ Thurot, n, p. 82. See also the Bulletirij 
t. in, p. 227 : "Dans certains regions franco-cana- 
diennes, chevreux est le pluriel de chevreuiV 
Cf. for various meanings of the word the Index 
alphab6tigue des mots Hudi^s at the end of t. m. 

* About Quebec the forms commonly heard 
are t&he and tebe. Possibly: t&he > tehe >> 
tc'ht. 



*trabicare, Prov. trau- 
car (K. 8278) trou 

7 tu:r tornum (K. 8247) tour 

8 j'w givata (K. 3548) joue 

9 I'tf.r, xu:r dittmum (K. 

2641) jour 

' Tome II, p. 543. To state more explicitly: 
Under un, p. 542, Thurot says : "II est fort difficile 
de determiner si dans cett« nasale on faisait 
entendre, avant 1650, un u ou un tu. Les te- 
moinages qui attestent la prononciation par ew 
sont de la seconde moiti6 du XVII si^cle. Les 
temoinages anterieurs conduiraient k penser qu* on 
faisait entendre plutot un u." 
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List 33. Unaccented. 

1 bukje 1 biixus (+ ending) 

(K. 1440) bouquet 

2 dustni dtQcem ( + ending) 

(K. 2722) doucement 

3 fumir G. frumjan (K. 

3483) fournir 

4 kura:g c8raticum (K. 

2171) courage 



5 kuri ciirrere (+ ending) 

(K. 2354) courant 

6 kuvri:r c8(o)perire (K. 

2163) couvrir 

7 putve.r *p8tere (K 6293) pouvoir 

8 mp rtibeum (+ ending) 

(K. 7006) rougi 

9 gwe j8care (K. 4465) jouer 



2. u (accented) =^ Fr. o, either of the open variety, as in modern French 
fort, or closed as in pot 



List 34. 

1 eklu ex + clausum (K. 

1936) 6clos 

2 eklu.r ex + claudere (K. 

1936) ^clore 



3 u fissum (K. 5791) 



OS 



The similarities, or identity, in most cases rather, of the dialect phonology 
with that of French, might naturally lead one to look for the sound u = Fr. open 
or closed o, in unaccented rather than accented syllables, the former being in their 
nature less stable. In fact, that is where the majority of such cases occur. While I 
noted but the three above examples of u, occurring under the accent in the dialect, 
corresponding to French open or closed o, I noted sixteen examples of dialect u, in 
the unaccented syllable, corresponding to French open or closed o. All of these 
examples seem to belong among those classed under the head of Special cases, and 
therefore each word will be considered separately. 

Nos. 1 eklu and 2 eklu.r. See Thurot, I, p. 540 for XYIth century present 
tense forms, clouons from OF. clorey clorre = L. claudere is regular. Unaccented* 
open (= L. au before a vowel) becomes o in OF., which, like other cases of un- 
accented 0, gives ou in modem French. Regular inflexion would be il(s) clo{ent\ nous 
clouons, vous clouez. eklur, then, is on the analogy of other forms with u, as is also 
eklu. This latter form is in Jaubert, who says under eclore: "Fait au participe eclousJ^ 

No. 3. u (us can be heard). This is probably a dialect form as I find ou 
given by Jonain = Berri word for Fr. os. There follows this example: "Jhean de 
grous ous'\ homme fort. Jaubert gives ous, 

3. u in unaccented syllables = Fr. o either open, as in Fr. fort, or closed 
as in Fr. pot. The etymologies are given with the words. 



* Quebec buce ; cf . p. 40, foot-note 4. 



« Cf. PariB, Extraits, § 22, p. 9. 



§ Xn. u = in Fr. fori or pot 
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List 35. 

1 aruee Sir + rosare (cf . K, 

6979) (K 769) arroser 

2 aruzweir a + rOs (+ end- 

ing) (K 6979) arrosoir 

3 lu'lcu bellum c81(a)p(h)um 

(K 1114) beaucoup 

4 igtmn, iguin, igytn 6gohine, 6goine 

5 kurve *c8rr6gatAm (K 

2207) corv6e 

6 kurtea con + redum (K. 

6733) corroi 

7 mudir mS-ledTcere (K. 

5006) maudire 

8 ru'H see no. 9 (K. 6697) roti 

Remark. For the u (= Fr. ou) in b?lu€ or b9lw€ (see p. 44, 9)| I have no good explanation. 
I have also recorded Mye, bdliie. 



9 


ruU:r G. raustjan (K. 




6697) r6tir 


10 


suberkje siibtus + bSccum 




(K. 7900) sobriquel 


11 


susts salsus (+ ending) 




(K. 4437, 7106) saucisse 


12 


ky-tune derivative from 




*taxitare (K. 8071) tatonner 


13 


trun5 *trunchionem (from 




trtincnm) (K. 8401) trognon 


14 


ubli^e Sbligatum oblig6 


15 


Mmo.T G. hummer (K. 




4053) homard 


16 


ute *hanstare (K. 3911) 6ter 



4. As already stated on p. 38, 4, the number of words where XVIth century- 
usage hesitated between o and ou immediately before the accent was very considerable, i 
The numerous examples cited by Thurot furnish proof of this. For nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 
13 and 14 in the above list, Thurot's quotes authorities going directly to show the 
same pronunciation in XVIth century French as the dialect of Carleton has now. 
That other French dialects have retained traces of this pronunciation, as well as the 
Acadian dialect, may be seen by the fact that Jonain indicates for the Saintonge 
French the same pronunciation for the vowel as in the above list for nos. 1, 2, 8, 9, 
13 and 16. The cases will be treated separately like the above under 2 list 34. 

No. 1 aruze and 2 aruzwsr. The words are forms made from L. rUs\ closed 
in the unaccented syllable giving ow, which the dialect retains, while French owing 
to the permutation spoken of above, has retained the o form. Thurot gives arrouser, 
-souer (from Palsgrave), arrov^e, arroze and other forms, I, p. 245. 

No. 3 lu'ku = Fr. beaucoup, influence of the accented syllable upon the 
unaccented. 

No. 4 igwtn, iguin, igytn. Littr6 spells the French form egohine and ego'ine, 
defining: Petite scie a main . . . There is no etymology at all suggested. Jaubert 
spells both forms the same as Littr6 saying: Voir zague, gouet et goy. Under goy, 
gouy, **mot d'origine celtique, dit-on". Littr6 gives gouet "une serpe etc.", saying: Voir 
gouge, where under etymology, OF. goi, goe, and goye are given. A Basque etymology 
is suggested, but there appears to be nothing certain established. See IV. Phraseo- 



1 Thurot, I, p. 252, 
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No. 5 kurve. Both courvee and corvee are given in Thurot I, p. 261. In this 
case, the Fr. form appears the more regular (from L. d in position) while the dialect 
has adopted the form with w. 

No. 6 kurwa. The word means currying and has probably been influenced 
by kurwa = Fr. courroie, meaning a strap. 

No. 7 mudi.r^ =^ Fr. maudire; cf. no. 11 and the foot-note 1. 

No. 8 ru'H and 9 ruti.r^ are probably dialect pronunciations, as Jonain gives 
the form (from Berri French) roulie, and Jaubert gives both routi and routir. 

No. 10 suberkje. The u of L. subtus points to ou, which the dialect retains, 
and Thurot also gives soubriquet in his note on p. 244, tome I. 

No. 11 susis, *salsiciam. The I in such cases was vocalized as early as the 
middle of the Xlth century.' The o resulting followed the steps described for eklu 
and eklu.r (p. 46, list 34, nos. 1 and 2). 

No. 12 t^'tune. The change of Fr. o before m, n, n, to ou is h, regular 
feature of Acadian French, as I have noted it in other districts, and M. Pascal 
Poirier emphasizes this fact clearly in his article La langue acadienne.* It does not 
happen, however, to be a characteristic of this particular dialect, tho traces of it are 
found; for example, in this list of sixteen words, three of them, t^tune, truno, and 
um^.r are examples of this dialect feature, which is a trait of Poitou French* and 
Berri French. « That the Carleton dialect does not have this characteristic trait, I 
only attribute to the same reason that verb forms in -ons, -ions with the first person 
singular je, are not current, tho not unknown. This appears to be due to the 
influence of education or, perhaps, also to Canadian influence. Jaubert gives tatouner. 

No. 13 truno. A dialect form given by Jonain; see preceding observation on 
iu'tune. Thurot, 11, p. 514, 530: trougnon, trognon. 

No. 14 ubli^e. I cannot account for this pronunciation. It seems curious to 
find a dialect form ubli^e = Fr. oblige and dialect oblje = Fr. oubli. Cf. p. 38, 5, 
Special cases, no. 7 obli = Fr. oubli. 

No. 15 wwu.r. See the observation on no. 12. Thurot, II, p. 115: homar, houmar. 

No. 16 ute. A dialect form found in Jaubert and Jonain. Cf. observation on 
au under eklu p. 46, list 34 nos. 1 and 2. Cf. also § LV, 3, Special cases, list 72, no. 8. 
Nisard, for popular rural French about Paris, spells outer: p. 161, Langage populaire 
de Paris; he shows by his list how common this trait was in XVIth century French. 

5. Altho the characteristic, mentioned in no. 12 above, of dialect u corre- 
sponding to Fr. open or closed o is not, as already stated there, a feature of the 
Carleton dialect, it is so important a trait of what may in general terms be called 



* Cf. p. 20, foot-note 4; also the form mudp I • J6uAm,Dictionnairedu patois saintongeais; 
noted by Professor Sheldon (no. 54 of Specimens). cf. words having in Fr. o before m, n, n (not the 

' Quebec rotsi and rot8i:r\ cf. p. 20, foot-note 1. nasal, as in bon, but as in bonne) with the corre- 

* Schwan-Behrens, § 174. sponding dialect words; cf. also Jaubert, the note 

* Soirees canadiennes, t. Ill, p. 63 et seq. under u. 
' Dictionnaire dymologique du patois poite- 

vin^ Gabriel Levrier. 



§ XIIA. r as in E. bush. 
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Acadian French, as distinguished from Canadian French, that it is worth while, by 
way of illustration, to give a few examples taken from my notes while in Cheticamp, 
C. B., on the Acadian French spoken in that remote settlement (see the Map). I give 
accented and unaccented forms together. As I wish merely to bring out forcibly this 
Acadian characteristic in particular, I do not feel called upon to enter farther into 
etymologies or explanations of forms not belonging to the dialect of Carleton. 

Cheticamp dialect u before m, n, n ^^ Fr. open or closed o before m, n, gn 
(not nasal as in bon but as in bonne). 



List 36 a. From L. o or w before a nasal consonant. 



1 


atune 


2 


6'tunws 


3 


bun 


4 


bune 


5 


butufie.r 


6 


dune 


7 


hutnars 


8 


hum&se 



entonner 


9 


kurduyie 


entonnoir 


10 


o'tun 


bonne 


11 


pum 


bonnet 


12 


pu)tu:r 


boutonnifere 


13 


sune 


donner 


14 


suyte 


commerce 


15 


um 


commencer 


16 


unst 



cordonnier 

automne 

pomme 

poignard 

sonner 

soigner 

homme 

honnete 



§ Xn A. r as in E. bush The difference between this sound and u is about 
that which exists between E. booh and Fr. sou, ^ The muscles being relaxed slightly, 
the difference in kind is quite parallel to that already noted between i and i (list 22), 
y and r (list 30); and, in a certain sense, somewhat analogous to that described on 
page 41, 2, as existing between o and a. The sound u occurs, just as %, r, and a do, 
in final syllables ending with a pronounced consonant.' 

List 36 b. The source of most of the u's is either L. u in position or ^ in 
position — variations being noted. 

1 buk boucle 

2 buf bouche 

3 ful foule 

4 furf fourche 

5 ka/rtuf (It. cartoccio) (K. 

1832) cartouche 

6 Tcuf couche 



7 mul moule 

8 muf mouche 

9 mYi;/'G.tuhk6n(K.8419) nitouche 

10 pul poule 

11 tuf (K. 8419) touche 

12 fus 3 souche 



Examples. 1 $e pardy la buk d mo suje 2 u:v d5 la buf 3 I md:d 

j'ai perdn la boncle de mon sonlier ouvre done la bouche lemonde 

ete d ful a I egli.e 4 m^ furf € k^'se 5 pri (prd) gard d fe:r parti.r la 
^tait en fonle k Teglise ma fourche est cass4e prends garde de faire partir la 



1 Sweet, Primer of phonetics, § 200, § 244. 
« Cf. Passy, Etude, § 595, FaraUdisme des 
changements. 



' For / = Fr. s, see the consonants § XXIU, 
list 49. 
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kartuf 6 en Jcuf d s^:b 7 s^, s^ ete fs sy m ho mul 8 le muf 

cartouche une couche de sable q^, c'a H^ fait sor an bean moule les moachei 

m b^'d{r)^ 9 sta pa^rsAU II^ s en si.i nituf 10 vo pul p5 ti^ II ^e le 
me bad(rent) cette personne 1^ est une sainte nitouche vos poolei pondent-elles j^ai les 

md tro red pur awe.r en hsl tuf sy I pjano 12 arafe de fus 
mains trop raides poor avoir une belle touche sur le piano arracher des souches 

§ XIII. 1. y = Fr. w in lune. This vowel in the unaccented as well as in 
the accented syllables comes from L. u,^ "m long du latin classique ou populaire 
(c'est-i-dire ou) est devenu notre u actuel, qui d6s les premiers temps de la langue 
s'est prononc6 w (w)."* 

Examples of dialect y under the accent = Fr. u: 

1 hy bu i lyn lune 

2 dy:r dur 5 sy su 

3 lyt lutte 6 ry vu 

Examples of dialect y in unaccented syllables = Fr. m: 

1 kyre cur6 3 ^er tuer 

2 nv^.i' nuage ^ 

a hrysk pwal for Fr. k rebrousse poil. The y here appears to be due to con- 
fusion with Fr. verb brusquer (cf. § XXVm, 5. for k etc.). 

2, y = written Fr. eu, occurring as initial in learned words. 

List 36. 

1 yfoni euphonie ' 6 yrjp Europe 

2 yfrozini Euphrosinie 7 ystaf Eustache 

3 ykaristi eucharistie 8 y^tn Eugene 

4 ylali Eulalie 9 y^ini Eugenie 

5 yh^i eulogie 

3. The above are evidently all learned words in regard to which Thurot 
«ays: "ew initial s'est prononce u dans la plupart des mots qui ne sont pas de la 
langue populaire jusqu'au commencement de ce siecle . . ."^ Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9 
are so pronounced, as regards the eu, in Moisy: Dictionnaire nonnand.^ I noted the 



* See phraseology for fcodr, § LXin, which in reply to M. Talbert's statements regarding the 



may be E. bother as Dunn suggests. 

* For this interrogative particle ti, see 
Morphology § LIII, note. 

» Paris, AlexiSj p. 72, V. 

* Arsene Darmesteter, Romania, V, p. 395; 



pronunciation of u in the XVI th century; referred 
to in the foot-note 3 on p. 42). 

» Tome I, p. 521. 

• Cf. also Jaubert's observation under u: 
"Notre prononciation qui supprime I'initial e est 



§ XTTT. y c= Fr. m. Special cases. 
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4. Special 


cases* 


(including dialect y = 


= Fr. et 


i^r. 


chejs, e in Fr. semer). 






1 


a py pre 




k peu prfes 


7 


ryso 


2 


cbpy {d9pi) 




depuis 


8 


sy 


3 


kyje.r 




cuillfere 


9 


sy 


4 


hyzin 




cuisine 


10 


syme 


5 


hyzifie:r 




cuisinifere 


11 


syma:s 


6 


tnygje 




menuisier 







same pronunciation of the above words about the Falls of Montmorency — and it 
applies to Canadian French, according to M. Legendre.^ The dialect of Carleton has 
merely retained the popular pronunciation, as have so many French dialects likewise. 
Nisard, for popular rural French around Paris, gives Ustache, Urope, Ugene^ Agnel 
gives nearly all of the words in the above list 36 as popular rural French pro- 
nunciation of the Fr. equivalents. ^^ 

= Fr. eu in peu, ui in Fr. suis, e in 



ruisseau 
chez 
(je) suis 
semer 
semence 



No. 1 a py pre. This seems to be merely high-front-narrow-round, produced 
by slightly protruding the lips so that the aperture becomes a little more closed than 
for the Fr. mid-front-narrow-round in peu. I do not think that it has anything to 
do with dialect py = Fr. plus, confusion with it, or other relation; py for Fr. plus 
is common in Fr. dialects "C'est mon pus pres voisin", Jaubert (under pres), 

Nos. 2 d9py, 3 Jcyje:r, 4 kyztn, 5 kyztp^e.'r, 7 ryso and 9 sy = Ft, suis, all come 
under the same head, that of dialect y = Fr. ui, one of the dialect characteristics. 
The phonetical explanation seems to be this: The organs being in the position, 
with lips rounded for y, sufficient effort is not made to bring them into the unrounded 
position for i, and consequently the sound goes by default. In speaking in general 
of change in language, which is always in a state of instability, Passy says* there 
are two tendencies manifest: (1) the tendency for economy in language, causing all 
that appears superfluous to be neglected, and: (2) the tendency for emphasis. While 
it is not the intention to lay this down as a general law, it seems, nevertheless, 
to have a certain bearing on the cases in question. There are examples of v* = 
Fr. ui as ptii^ = Fr. pluie, oprdyi = Fr. aujourd'hui; cf. § XLIII, 3; examples, foot- 
note to no. 18. 

No. 6 myzje = Fr. menuisier. A three syllable word is apt to be shortened 
in the popular speech by losing what may appear least effective when the word is 
pronounced. This happens, in this case, to be Fr. en, which has entirely disappeared 
in the dialect. The Fr. ui is then treated as in the above cases, becoming dialect y. 



conforme k Tancien usage dont il ne reste pins 
ga^re angourd'hrn de traces k Paris que dans le 
participe pass^ eu/' 

* La langue frangaise au Canada^ p. 45 
(edition of 1890). 

* Langage populaire de PariSj p. 173. 



' Langage des environs de Paris j p. 11. 

* The entire list (with the exception of 
mnuzje = Fr. menuisier) is also Canadian-French 
as heard about Quebec. 

5 Etude, § 618, 3". 

^ The forms about Quebec are piii and pli. 
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No. 8. The y in dialect sy ^= Fr. chez is due to energetic lip movement 
producing rounding. The process appears to be /e, then fe, labialization due to f, 
then /y, exaggerated labialization. For s = Fr. ch, see § XXDI, 4. 

No. 10 syme. In speaking of vowels "normales et anormales" (referred to under 
no. 8, p. 36) Passy says that in some words d has become y, giving (under note 2, p. 1 35) 
syme and fymal^ as Fr. dialect examples; he adds however: "mais ici le changement 
parait etre assimilatif." As in no. 8, labialization plays an important part in the 
forms syme and syma.s.^ Nisard gives both sumer and fumelle as popular rural 
French about Paris: Langage populaire de Paris, p. 148, as does also Agnel: Langage 
des environs de Paris, p. 11. Inversely, Fr. setner may have passed thru seme. 

Remark, frank is the form corresponding to Fr. furonclc, J6nain writes fronclle. The loss 
of the vowel appears to he due to weakness of the accent-stress. 

Note. In Quehec I noted kyje = Fr. cueillir; the observation on no. 1 above applies as well 
here. Influence of 1st conjugation verbs is seen in the ending. Also noted in Quebec fyne and fi(ine = 
Fr. chemin6e. Like the preceding case and no. 1 above as regards the y, Fr. puis is ordinarily re- 
presented by pi. Neglect of rounding in pronouncing this very common word produces this, cbpi 
= Fr. depuis and epi = Fr. et puis are also heard. 

5. r ^=-^ u in German HUtte is the high-front-wide-round vowel corresponding 
to the high-front-narrow-round y. It therefore should appear as here indicated in 
the table on p. 7, and follow y in the list of sounds on p. 6. It has been treated 
under § XI, 3, the distinction between very close e and the open r not being readily 
apparent and difficult to note. 

The nasal vowels. 

§ XniA. 1. First, a word in regard to the French nasal vowels. It is 
known that the nasalization of a and e before a nasal under certain conditions, is 
anterior to the oldest monuments of the language. ^ In the time of the Alexis poem 
(second half of the Xlth century) a and € were kept apart, but in the Roland (a 
quarter of a century later) they are found making assonance to-gether.* M. Paul 
Meyer admits that the assimilation of en to an can well have taken place during 
the first half of the Xllth century; ^ it had not at the time of the Norman Conquest 
(1061), and in Anglo-Norman an and en have ever remained distinct and are to-day 
in the Romance words, which have passed into English.* The rimes of the chansons 
de gestes show this and M. Meyer goes on to say:^ "En dehors des chansons de geste, 



* A well-known Canadian-French form. an et en etaient aussi distincts pour I'auteur du 

* Both forms cited also by Legendre, Xa Roland que pour celui de Saint ^/cxis," in view 
langue frangaise, p. 45; and by Rivard, Manuel of G. Paris' text and remarks, § 16 of the same, 
de la parolCj p. 63. cannot be taken as literally true. 

' Romania^ VII, p. 126, but particularly X, * Article just mentioned in preceding note, 

p. 54, the article by G. Paris on 6 ferm^. p. 261, § V ; cf. also p. 252, the italicized passage. 

* G. Paris, Extraits, § 16 (7th edition). M. • Ibidon. 

Paul Meyer's statement in M^wires de la sociU6 ' Ibidem, p. 264. 

de linquistique, (I, 1868, p. 260) that ". . . les sons I 



§ Xm A. Nasal vowels. § XIH B. a. 53 

le mfelange des rimes est extremement rare jusqu'au XV® si^cle oi il reparait et 
s'etablit definitivement dans notre versification." > Judging, too, by the quotations from 
the grammarians of the XVIth and XVnth centuries, ^ there were slight differences 
in their pronunciation. The consonant after the nasal vowel was heard in those days, 
thus: hon = Fr. bon; fdm = Fr. femme, the stages of this latter being f^mCy fame 
and finally fdme;^ L e., the nasalization in the feminine form was not lost before 
the XVIth century. Thurot concludes his r6sum6 in regard to an and en* by 
remarking that it is probable that in the first half of the XVIth century the difference 
between an and en was more or less observed, but later no difference was made. I 
have been unable to see that the Carleton dialect makes any distinction between its 
treatment of the sound when corresponding to French an or en, 

2. In regard to French ain, ein and in, Thurot remarks ^ that it is probable 
that from the beginning of the XVIth century, they were very near to each other. 
Most of the XVIIth century authors (before about 1680) express themselves in the 
way that the XVIth century grammarians do, that is that ain was pronounced like 
ein and that ein differed very slightly from in. « De Bfeze speaks of this ein as a sound 
"voisin d'i simple".' As MM. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld remark, what this sound is, 
it is difficult to say. The statement, however, is of interest with reference to the 
Carleton dialect sound ^ corresponding to Fr. ein or ain. 

3. The nasalization of Fr. o took place later than that of a or e. We know, 
that in Anglo-Norman on was early written oun (originally a diphthong) » just as an 
was written aun.^ At the end of the Xllth century at the latest, o of the group on 
became nasalized and has remained so to our day save in certain feminine words 
{bonne was pronounced b5n just as femme was pronounced fdm, as above shown under 1). 

4. The French nasal in dates only from about the middle of the XVIth 
century. ^<* At first the sound appears to have been intermediary between i-n and ein, 
and only gradually in the XVIIIth century did it fuse with ein and became what it 
is to-day in Fr. vin, fin. 

5. French un like in is also of a comparatively late date. Palsgrave (1531) 
does not mention it, treating the w in humble in no wise differently from that in 
plus. The testimony going to show that it was pronounced as to-day dates from the 
latter half of the XVIth century. ^ 

§ XniB. a = Fr. ain, ein and in when final. I was told by the Carleton 
school-teacher that this was a dialect feature regularly carried through as a rule; 

* Cf. also p. 276, "Au XV« si^cle, Charles ' Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XVI« sibcle en 

France^ p. 213. 

® Romaniaj X, p. 54. 

• See Meyer's article, p. 253, referred to in 
foot-notes 4, 5, 6, €tc., on the preceding page. 

*o Thurot, II, pp.477 et seq.; see also Darme- 
steter and Hatzfeld, XVI^ sihcle en France^ p. 214. 

" XVl^ si^cle en France, p. 214; Thurot, II, 
pp. 542 et seq. 



d'Orleans distingue soigneusement les rimes ou 
figurent en et aw." 

» Thurot, II, pp. 429 et seq. 

' Bomaniaj X, p. 54. 

• Tome n, p. 434. 

• Ibidentj p. 481. 

• Ibidem, p. 484. 
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the following list of words was prepared to illustrate this dialect trait. I state this 
as I do because to my ear the d of the dialect is not French en precisely, certainly 
not Parisian en, and I believe that it is nearer Fr. in than it is to Fr. en. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt that in these words the sound d is slightly different 
from the dialect s, which seems to me to sound rather more like the nasal of Fr. a 
than it does like French in. In fact the word for bread, Fr. pain, in certain places 
along the shore sounded like p^y and words corresponding to French -aindre, -eindre, 
I have recorded with the nasal vowel S, see list 36 D. 

List 36 A. * d = Fr. in, ain, ein, (To my ear i, or possibly 5, d, = Fr. in, 
ain, ein.) Going back to L. a, e, or i + nasal consonant, and see the Ust for possible 
variations. 



1 


i'^d 




engin 


16 


pd 






pain 


2 


ha^md 




Benjamin 


17 


pd 






pin 


3 


hytd G. bytin 


(K. 1441) 


butin (linge) 


18 


pld 






plein 


4 


d{d)md 




demain 


19 


rd 






rein 


5 


grd 




grain 


20 


sapd 






sapin 


6 


kued 




cousin 


21 


satd perhaps 


from 


seta 




7 


Id'dmd 




lendemain 




+ ending; 


or possibly 




8 


lytd doubtful; 


see *n8cto 






of oriental 


origin 




satin 




(K. 5631) 




lutin 


22 


sutsrd 






souterrain 


9 


waflTAMArab.j 


il-machsan 




23 


suverd 






souverain 




(K. 440) 




magasin 


24 


f\d)md 






chemin 


10 


md 




main 


25 


trd LL. trahmare, 


OF. 




11 


maid 




malin 




trainer 






train 


12 


maid 




matin 


26 


traversd 






traversin 


13 


muld 




moulin 


27 


wezdy weed 






voisin 


14 


ord unknown 




orin 


28 


vd 






vin 


15 


patd G. root pat, patt + 


1 

1 


29 


^ardd G. gard + ending 






ending (K. 5937) 


patin 




(K. 3608) 






jardin 



§ XniC. 1. The teacher told me that, with the above exception, the nasal 
vowels in Carleton were pronounced as in modem French. I paid more particular 
attention to the nasals at Bonaventure, the most thoroly French-Acadian town 



* "C'est une des yari^tes caracteristiques de 
I'accent popolaire de Paris et des campagnes qui 
raToisinent, que la nasality ... an pour in 
domine, surtout dans les Sarcelks, et dans toutes 
les positions ... il est final dans ftstan^ matan 
pour festinj matin'^; Nisard, Etude sur le langage 
populaire de FariSf p. 153. M. Eivard, commenting 
upon list 36 A, writes (August 25, 1906): "Je ne 



sais pas ce qui en est dans I'Acadien; mais chez 
nous, tonte cette liste serait prononc^, ou bien 
par ?, ou bien par 5, et non par a." This state- 
ment illustrates the extreme difficulty of noting 
the exact sound. To obtain accurate results such 
instruments must needs be used as those employed 
by I'abbe Rousselot. 



§ XmC. a = Fr. on. 
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along the bay, some twenty odd miles to the east of Carleton, just because I was 
told in Carleton that the nasals were more peculiar in Bonaventure than elsewhere 
along the shore. The following examples of a = Fr. on were noted at Bonaventure. 
It was the opinion of the school-teacher at Bonaventure and likewise that of the 
Carleton teacher that the nasal was not that heard in French on but rather that 
heard in Fr. en. To my ear, the sound heard for Fr. on in these cases was not only 
Fr. en but approached i and was 6, as I distinctly noted at times. 



List 36 B.^ a = Fr on. (To my 
L. u, 0, i + nasal consonant, — see also the 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



abd'di 

da 

fasd 
(?)/S 



abondant 
don 
fa?on 
(je) fends 
fontaine 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



fd'ten 

fripd see flbram, OF. 

frepe (K. 3221) fripon 

9^j^ gryllum for *grll- 

lum + ending (K.3794) grillon 
imd'd immonde 

M't conte 

md'd monde 

md mont 

pd'd pendre 



ear i 
list. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 



= Fr. on.) The sources are namely 



pG 

repd'd 

rd 

rd'fle *rg-lnflare (K. 6790) 

rd'ge *rondicare, G, Paris, 

Rom. X, 59 
sd'^e 
trd 
trd'pe 

trdpe, trd'pT.r 
^ypd Arabic al-gubbah 

(K. 382) 
vjold *vTtttlam, OF^ vielle 

(K. 8789) 



pont 
r6pondre 
rond 
ronfler 

ronger 

songer 

tronc 

tromper 

trompeur 

jupon 

violon 



2. While the above list applies strictly to Bonaventure, to my ear this same 
feature exists also in Carleton among the illiterate, tho not so plainly marked 
as among the same class at Bonaventure. This fact, it seems to me, is due to 
educational influence. The tendency, too, seemed to my ear to be ever towards 
Fr. in, and in some cases, actually e. I have recorded pe = Fr. paon; ^ype = Fr. 
jupon. This feature, as far as I can judge from Thurot's observations on the nasal 
vowels, 2 does not go back to old French. In regard to o followed by n or w, Thurot 
says: 3 "H semble qu'au XVI® si^cle, Vo nasal ait et6 un o grave moins complfetement 
nasalise que Vo nasal d'aujourd'hui." He has previously* remarked that even long 
after the XVIth century, nasality may not have been so completely confounded with 
the vowel as to day. The cases of permutation of Fr. an and on are rare.^ There- 
fore the above cases appear to be modem and due simply to unrounding. 

Special case of a = Fr. a. grdme.r = Fr. grammaire. The a before the m 
remains nasalized just as in XVIth century French. Thurot shows that the pronun- 



1 "a = Fr. on est rare dans le fran^ais- 
canadien. Je I'ai cependant relev^ dans Tile d'Or- 
leans, a St Pierre. Etait-ce a ou a? Je ne sais." 
Comment of M. Rivard just cited. 



« Tome n, p. 421, etc. 

• Ibidem, p. 511. 

* Ibidem, p. 423. 
» Ibidem, p. 443. 
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ciation of this word differed from that of Fr. grand'mere only in the quality of the e 
in the final syllable.' The adverbs in -amment were for a long time nasally 
pronounced, thus: dmd, 

a = Fr. ng in dialect rnotd = Fr. montagne. This is most likely due to 
the influence of Fr* montant I was told mold is the pronunciation current among 
old people. 



§ XniD. € = Fr. on, an or en. List taken at Bonaventure. Sources: 
principally L. e, a, i, o + nasal consonant; see also the list. "L'a suivi de n ou m 
(de meme de IV) dans le corps ou it la fin du mot, se prfite avec une certaine com- 
plaisance, surtout aujourd'hui a son changement en t. Vous entendrez dire par 
exemple binde, chince, cinquinte, cint, pindint, printimps, etc. au lieu de hande, chance, 
cinquante, cent, pendant, printemps,^^ Nisard, Etude sur le langage populaire, p. 132. 



List 36C.« 

1 apri'd 

2 apsis 

3 art G. haring 

4 ar^i 

5 ati't 

6 avi 

7 i'fi 

8 i'ste 

9 i'^i 

10 di 

11 devosji^ 

12 imi's 

13 komarsi 



apprendre 
absence 
(K.3882) hareng 
argent 
attente 
avant 
enfant 
instant 
engin 
dent 
devotion 
immense 
commer?ant 



14 komi comment 

15 Tco'te content 

16 hAvi convent 

1 7 mama mimm&m + ending 

(K. 5032) maman 

18 pi paon 

19 pasji.'s patience 

20 'Sji^ -tion 

21 f^'timi chatiment 

22 ti temps 

vent 



23 vi 

24 ?i 

25 ^ymi 



Jean 
jument 



Notwithstanding the fact that the Carleton scliool-teacher went over the above 
list with me pronouncing it correct for Bonaventure, but not for popular pronunciation 
in Carleton, the nasal in these words, as I heard them around Carleton, seemed to 
me nearer to Fr. in than to any other nasal sound in standard French.* The cases of 



» Tome n, p. 453. 

' "Je ne connais pas e = Fr. on. Nous 
ayons un son qui me parait se rapprocher de ?; 
c^est la ToyeUe nasale correspondant k ^ chez 
ceux pour qui a = i. Ainsi, j'ai relev6 i'^a = 
Fr. engin. Mais je ne suis pas sflr que ce soit 
f." Comment of M. Rivard referred to in note 1, 
p. 54, and note 1, p. 55. 

' I think the pronunciation indicated can be 
heard in Carleton, and the fact that it is not 



heard as often as in Bonaventure where it is the 
normal one, appears to be due to educational in- 
fluence. Education has made more progress in 
Carleton than in any other French town along 
the bay. 

* I was fortunate in being in Carleton when 
the young folks of the town presented Moli^re's 
Malade imaginaire. I then and there noted 
down a dozen cases like the above feeling con- 
vinced that i corresponded regularly to Fr. ent 



§ XraE. 2^ = the nasal of Fr. <5. § XmF. 5 = Fr. on. 
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dialect -sji regularly corresponding to Fr. -tion are numerous. They are cases of 
unrounding as in the preceding list 36 B. Unrounded nasals then are largely in the 
majority (cf. Canadian e = Fr. un). The words in the above list follow the analogy 
of the great number of words where a French rounded nasal (including the Parisian 
pronunciation of Fr. en) is represented by dialect e. As remarked under § XIII B^ 
dialect a and i are more nearly alike than French an and in. Now as e represents 
m so large a class of words Fr. en, and besides is the commonest of the nasals heard 
in the dialect, it is not surprising that it should be taken to represent Fr. on, or 
Parisian French cw, a sound so much like Fr. on. It is interesting to note that 
while d in Parisian French has become more rounded going completely over to J, 
in the dialect, on the contrary, it has taken the opposite direction, becoming un- 
rounded and going over to a. 





§ XIIIE. 


B — 


the nasal of Fr. 


e. Sources: 




List 36D.i 






1 


dep^:d 




depeindre 


8 lio-M: 


2 


et^ 




eteint 


9 p^:t 


3 


et€:d 




eteindre 


10 pU 


4 


f^ 




feint 


11 pU:d 


5 


fe:d 




feindre 


12 t^dy 


6 


k5'pU:d 




complaindre 


13 ?wS 


7 


ko'tr^ 




contraint 


14 ^w^:d 



contraindre 

peintre 

plaint 

plaindre 

(teint) 

joint 

joindre 

What I have found in regard to XVIth century pronunciation of Fr. ain, ein, 
and in has been stated under § XIII A, 2. Perhaps the slight difference then observable 
between Fr. ein and in may have been due to pronouncing ein as a nasal diphthong. 
The dialect sound seemed to be that described by Professor Sheldon ^ in his Specimens, 
and tho, as it seemed to me, I heard the sound in j?^ = Fr. pain (cf. § XIII B), 
hkde:d = Fr. coq dinde, yet it appeared most clearly marked in the above words. 
Therefore I hardly ventured to record p^ among them, so delicate are these distinctions 
between ^ and e, especially when, as I suspect is the case, they blend into each 
other when not clearly marked. 



§ XIII F. J ^ Fr. on, save in the cases where this latter may be represented 
by d or £ as in list 36 B. 



in endings. I have noticed this same feature 
thmout Canada in both Canadian and Acadian 
regions; and the testimony of Prof. Sheldon, who 
records cen efi = Fr. un enfant (Specimens^ no. 69), 
as weU as that of Prof. Squair, who says in (17) 
of A contribution^ etc.: ^^an and en in avant^ 
argent, vent are often pronounced like in in Fr. 
fin/' support the correctness of my observation. 



^ The pronunciation here indicated, e = the 
nasal of Fr. ^, is likewise that heard in all the 
words of this list in the region about Quebec. 

* Transactions and proceedings of the modem 
language association of America, yoI. Ill, 1887, 
p. 211. 
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§ XIII G. m = Fr. ww; i = Fr. un can, however, be heard. «, as is well 
known, generally speaking, is heard thruout Canada for Fr. un. The following cases 
of this trait I noted at the Falls of Montmorency. Sources: L, u, o + nasal con- 
sonant; in no. 4 Germ. brun. 



1 ali 

2 apri 

3 i 



alun 


5 


deft 


emprunt 


6 


k^tni 


un 


7 


Udi ' 


brun 


8 


parfe 



defunt 

commun 

lundi 



4 bri brun j 8 parfi parfum 

A form like no. 2 is not used in Carleton. defi:t = Fr. defunte is heard in 
€arleton. This trait, like that under § XIII D, is due to unrounding, and I have 
noticed it occasionally in Paris French. While Passy remarks: 2 "Les voyelles nasa- 
lis6es ont en general une tendance k devenir ouvertes", and farther on speaking of a 
says: "En fran^ais, la voyelle orale (a) a pour correspondante nasalisee df: paysanne 
peuan, paysan peizd\ et maintenant ce a se prononce avec arrondissement partiel d' 
ou 5^'\^ he adds here a foot-note: "Cependant « devient plutot e, suivant Tanalogie 
des autres voyelles palatales, qui tendent k se normaliser (§ 300). On dit fake pour 
chacimr 



Diphthongs. 

§ XIV. The diphthongs w^, wa or wa, we and we, 

1. w;u has already been treated on p. 14, list 6, under u. Those few cases 
there given are about all the examples of this pronunciation in the dialect. This 
sound, of which Passy observes that it can be heard in country places, and even in 
the suburbs of Paris,* is merely wa slightly rounded. 

2. wa or wa, the pronunciation, which the character oi was to have for 
modem French, is a later pronunciation of we (j= later) we\ it is plain, that it was 
XVIth century Parisian pronunciation in several very common monosyllables, for 
Thurot cites the evidence of several authorities clearly showing this. ^ The diphthong 
oi was pronounced from the Xlllth century oe, then afterwards oe. During the 
XVIth century, popular speech, as well as that of the court, simplified the diphthong 
by reducing it to ^ in a certain number of words and forms, where for the most part 
accented oi is followed by an e or an 5 final (fran^ais, monnaie, and particularly in 
imperfect and conditional endings).*^ The language of culture preserved at first 



* Jaubert notes lindi. I have heard it so 
much in different places, I should call it popular 
French. 

» Etude, § 308. 

» Ibidem, § 432. 



* Tome I, p. 356; R Suchier, Le fran^aia et 
le proven^al, traduction par P. Monet, p. 53, § 21 : 
"Ce son oa 6tait d^j4 connn de Palsgraye 
(1530)", etc. 

« Griiber's Grundriss (Suchier's article), p. 588 



* Phonetische Sttidien, I, p. 171. | § 21, or Monet's translation, p. 53. 



§XIV. 



wUf toa. 
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without any change the sound oe in such words; nevertheless, the pronunciation e 
gained more and more, even in the language of the educated, which after some 
hesitation, decided for as in croire, croitre, droit and soit, and for the simple e pronun- 
ciation in other words and forms as described above. This latter pronunciation, as 
is well known generally, was introduced into the orthography by Voltaire {Zaire, 
1732) faibley vendrais, etc. In all other cases, however, oe became oa, oa, to-day 
utty ua, while the Middle Age notation oi still remains. Even the words moelle, 
poele, fouet have regularly adopted the pronunciation oa, oa, with this reserve, that 
along side of it exists the pronunciation oe, which the spelling tends to preserve.^ 

Note. It is of interest to note here for Canadian Frenoh that in the cases ahoye described 
as accented oi -{- e or 8 final, and particularly in imperfect and conditional endings, the diphthong has 
not only been simplified, bat the Fr. resultant e has been opened, so that Fr. frangaiSj monnait, 
vendaitf etc. are pronounced about like: frdrsa^ mona^ vU'da. Cf. foot-note 4, p. 16.* 

3. wa = Fr. oi in Passy's bois, noix etc.,^ heard only in final syllables. 

List 37. 

1 fwa fidem (K 3230) foi 4 wa aucam (K 898) oie 

2 Jcrwa crucem (K. 2295) croix \ 

3 patwa see root pat, patt 

(K. 5937) patois 

It seems to me that one pronunciation, that of old people in Carleton, of the 
words recorded in list 6 p. 14, that is the pronunciation wa (rather than wa), mighty 
perhaps, come under this list. I think the sound, as heard from old people, is wa 
rather than wa, though I cannot be positive.* Professor Rivard, commenting upon 
this observation, writes: "Je pense que votre observation est juste. Les Acadiens 
6tablis au village de La Rochelle (Saint-Gr6goire de Nicolet) prononcent ainsi. iFai 
entendu souvent, k cet endroit: waty.r, ou plutot: waky:rP 

4. wa = Fr. oi as in je bois,^ heard only in final syllables. 



List 38. 

aparswa OF. recoif, ana- 
logy to OF. boivre 
(Schwan § 511) apergois 

d'plwa pllcare, pleier, 
ploiier (Schwan § 123, 2) emplois 



* Cf. foot-note 6 on p. 58. 

' Cf. Legendre, La langue frangaise, pp. 44, 
45 (edition of 1890). 

« Phonetische Studien, I, p. 172 (1888). 

* If any evidence is needed tending to show 
how reaUy difficult it is to he sure what the 
Bonnd is in a given word, the following will 
illustrate taken from Passy's Etude, p. 239, § 586: 



3 dwa digitum (K. 2575) doigt 

4 fwa fidem (K. 3230) foi 

5 Iwa legem (K. 4779) loi 

6 fwa G. kausjan (K. 4532) choix 

7 s;wa gaudium (K. 3625) joie 

"Un de mes fr^res distingue le pronom toi (twa) 
da snbstantif toit (twa), tandis qne mes parents 
prononcent tons deux {twa) dans les deux cas.'' 
Cf. also the rather instructive note in regard to 
imitation in language at the bottom of the page. 
On p. 10, I have already cited Beyer's opinion in 
regard to a and a coming together. 



8^ 
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5. Professor Squair in his list (15) in A contribution, etc. indicates nos. 2, 3 
and 4 in list 37 and nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 in list 38 to be pronounced with the vowel 
heard in Fr. tres. This is of interest as showing one stage of oi farther back — and 
shows that the Carleton-Acadian French in such words is nearer modern French 
than is that of St« Anne de Beaupr6. 

6. Special case. 

amwa Cymr. haeam (iron) (K. 3844) = Fr. harnais 

Roquefort gives both, hamas and harnois. Littr6, speaking of two pronun- 
ciations, says: ^harnois est Tancienne prononciation de Paris et de la Picardie; harnais 
est Tancienne prononciation de la Normandie et de TOuest" Thurot ^ quotes Menage, 
who says: "Nous pronon^ons maintenant harnois par Ve ouvert simple." There were 
two forms in XVIth century French, harnais and harnois-,^ harnais was used for the 
horses' harness, and harnois was used figuratively just as to day "endosser le harnois". 
The Carleton dialect has evidently retained the latter pronunciation amwa, applying 
the word to the every day meaning indicated by Fr. harnais, modem French having 
preserved the distinction observed in the XVIth century. Jaubert gives harnois, 
hamas without distinguishing, amwa is also the form heard all about Quebec. 

den mwa do or pti but d9 le pur am^re m5 arnwa 
donne moi done un petit bout de lin pour amarrer mon harnais 



§ XV. we = Fr. oi in unaccented syllables. This sound is still heard in 
many words of the dialect, altho not nearly as common as we, which seems to be 
ousting it gradually. One may draw the conclusion from Professor Squair's list (14) 
— and my own notes taken at the Falls of Montmorency testify to the same fact — 
that we has been retained in many more Canadian than Acadian words. ' Indeed, I 
recorded but one example of it in Carleton in an accented syllable: na^we:r =^ Fr. 
nageoire. It is, however, not uncommon in unaccented syllables. Sources are given 
separately in the list. 



List 39.* 

1 dpwezone (formed from 

potionem) (K. 1157) empoisonne 

2 ddmwezel *dominicellu 

OF. damoisel (Schwan 

§ 16 Anm. 2) demoiselle 



3 pweso *plscionem (K. 

6170-1) poisson 

4 pwezo (f.) potionem (K. 

1157) poison 



1 Tome I, p. 404. 

' Ibidem^ pp. 404-5. 

3 This statement which may seem top hroad 
to he made from the data above given, my own 
private researches in several Canadian and Acadian 



districts lead me to helieve true. It can onlv be 
proven by visiting all the districts. 

* "oi se prononce g^neralement ou6^\ Jaubert, 
under oi; see also the foot-note 2, p. 61. "Toute 
la list 39 est franco-canadienne", Rivard. 



§ XVI. we = Fr. oi. 
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8 



9 



swene ^ formed from 

*sonium (K 7617) soigner 
$tce/w * derivative of Fr. 

soin; see no. 5 soigneux 

swesd't s6xaglnta (K. 

7435) soisante 

ttvelet derivative of tela 

(K. 8080) toilette 

tcety.r, wety.r vSctura 

(K. 8594) voiture 



1 weei, weze * vlclnum (for 

vTclDum (K 8691) voisin 

11 weztn, wezin *vlclnam 

(K. 8691) voisine 

12 wezine deriv. of nos. 10, 

1 1 voisiner 

13 wezo auc611um OF. oLsel 

(K. 900) oiseau 

14 weja:^y weja:^ viaticum 

(K. 8681) voyage 



Note. It will be noticed in this list, as well as in the four following, that where ever the 
sonnd we or we = Fr. oi is preceded by v in the Fr. word, as in nos. 9, 10, 11, 12 and 14, the French 
V is left nnrqpresttiited, so that in such cases dialect we or we regfularly = Fr. voL A list of snch 
words will be found under the consonant v, list 45. 

Agnel observes, speaking of the popular rural pronunciation about Paris: 
"Dans la prononciation rustique la syllabe oi se change en oue . . . Cette r^gle de 
prononciation s^applique k plus de six mille mots. Mais il importe de remarquer que 
plus on se dirige vers la Xormandie, plus cette prononciation oue, tend k s'eclaircir; 
ce qui produit un son entre Ve ferme et Ve ouvert", Langage des environs de Paris, p. 15. 



§ XVI. we = Fr. oi, occurring as a rule wherever Fr. oi not final occurs 
in French. 

1. Accented. Sources: L. suffix -orium; L. e; L. t; see the list for words 
going back to Grermanic roots. 



7 etwsl etoile 

8 frd'bwe.z G. brambezie 

(K. 1317) framboise 

9 glivs.r gloire 

10 iu's.r ivoire 

11 krwe.r croire 

des environs de Paris, p. 97. Thurot, I, p. 405, 
gives a number of spellings for XVIth century 
French, auene^ for example ... "il faut dire 
auoine avec toute la cour et non pas aueine avec 
tout Paris", Vaugelas (1647). The popular usage 
was for aveine. An interesting study of the word 
will be found in the Bulletin, U, p. 318. "Toute 
la liste 40 est franco-canadienne. Le professeur 
Squair a note des exceptions; sur Fusage g^n^ral, 
11 se trompe," Rivard. 





List 40.2 




1 


&rmwe:r 


armoire 


2 


awsn^ 


avoine 


3 


aws:r 


avoir 


4 


d'su'swe.r 


encensoir 


5 


htCB'.r 


boire 


6 


d9wa:r 


devoir 



* Old people say s^ie and sjfw (perhaps e 
or A should be written in the first syllable). Cf. 
p. 40, the note just below list 27. 

' ^oir, oire k la fin des mots font habituelle- 
ment ou^, ouer, ouere, comme dans Tancienne 
prononciation franc^aise qui s'est conservee, non 
seulement dans plusieurs de nos provinces, mais 
aossi chez nos anciens compatriotes du Canada", 
Jaubert, under oir. Cf. also Jonain, under oir. 

• aveine is the spelling given by Agnel for 
the popular rural form heard about Paris, Langage 
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12 


nwe.r 


13 


pwe.r 


14 


pwe.v 


15 


sawe.r 


16 


swef 



noir 

poire 

poivre 

savoir 

soif 



17 trotweir G. *trotton (K 

8390) trottoir 

18 twB'.z toise 

19 viktws:r victoire 



2. In the Ste Anne dialect Professor Squair in list (14) of his: -4 contribution, 
etc., indicates the pronunciation of the vowel in nos. 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 19 of the 
above list to be like "om in Fr. oui + e in Fr. ete"". This, then, is a parallel to 
what has just been pointed out under list 38; and just as there € is one step behind 
Carleton wa, so here Ste Anne we represents one step behind Carleton ws. 

3. w€ =^ Fr. oi in unaccented syllables. The sources are given separately 
for each word. 

List 41. ^ 

1 apriweze *apprlvltlare 

(K. 666) apprivoiser 

2 mwBzi *mucceum < *miic- 

cum = macum, OF. 
mois (K. 5440) moisi 

3 mweso m&slonem (K. 

5269) moisson 

For the last three words, see list 39, nos. 9, 10, 11. 



4 

5 
6 

7 


pwaro plrilm + suffix (K. 

6166) 
weri vlarlum (K. 8680) 
wsty.r, wety.r 
wezi, wezt 


poireau 
voirie 
voiture 
voisin 


8 


wezin, wezm 


voisine 



Special cases. 

1 m9nws:r see p. 33, no. 3 (limoni^re) 

2 mortws:z (unknown) cf. 

Ar. murtazzo = fixed mortaise 



3 WBr5 G. heigir (K. 3920) h6ron 



No. 1. As suggested in the reference above given to m^nws.r, probably not 
connected with Fr. limonierey but rather from m9ne = Fr. mener. The form is also 
well known Canadian-French. 

No. 2 mortwe.'z. Thurot (I, p. 414) indicates both mortoise or mortaise. The 
first spelling may well be the dialect form. The form here given in the list is also 
current in Canadian French. 

No. 3 W€r5, I have no explanation for this form. About Quebec, it is 
unknown. 

4. we and ws corresponding to Fr. oy. These words being pronounced exactly 
like those = French oi might well be classed among them. It may, however, for 
convenience of reference, be as well to group them immediately following the above 
lists by themselves. 



* According to Professor Sqaair's list (14), 
nos. 1 and 2 of list 41 have we in the Ste Anne 
dialect, so that the observation under 2 above 



applies also here. "Toute la liste est franco- 
canadienne", Rivard. 



§ XVI A. we = Ft. oy. § XVI B. toe = Fr. oy. 
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5 sw€J5 '^s^amus (Schwan 



§ XVI A. we = Fr. oy, occurring like toe = Fr. oi, almost if not wholly 
in unaccented syllables (see the list itself for sources of we or Fr. oi). 

List 42. 

1 rd'weje re + In + vlare 

(K. 4422) renvoyer 

2 rydweje, rydeje * Fr. rude 

+ suffix (K. 7013) rudoyer 

3 rweJAl regalem (K 6770) royal 

4 rwejom *regallmen (K. 

6769) royaume 

Just as the we = Fr. oi cases are rarer than ws 
tee = Fr. oy are far less common than ws = Fr. oy. 



6 

7 



§40) 
tytweje tu + suffix 
wejsl vocalem 



soyons 

tutoyer 

voyelle 



Fr. oi, so the above 



§ XVI B. w€^ '= Fr. oy occurring almost, if not wholly, in unaccented 
syllables. See the sources in the list itself. 



List 43. 

1 &'plwsje Impllcare (K. 

4135) employer 

2 d'weje^ In + vlare (K. 

4422) envoyer 

3 i'krw€ja:b deriv. of Fr. 

croire, credere (K. 

2249) incroyable 

4 deplweje de + pllcare (K. 

4135) d^ployer 



5 mwsji mfidlanum (K. 

5188) moyen 

6 nwsje * n6care (K. 5575) noyer 

7 nwejo nticalem (K. 5661) noyau 

8 weja^.'g, wej»:g viaticum 

(K 8681) voyage 

9 WBJa^e deriv. of no. 8 voyager 
10 wejage deriv. of no. 8 voyageur 



Transitory sounds/ 

§ XVI C. A transitory sound may occur as initial, easily becoming in- 
dependent, medial, or at the end of a word before another word, as in the expression 

a I sstd d la frd.s, 
4 Test de la France 

Occurring not infrequently in this dialect as well as in the Romance languages 



^ This form is apparently on the analogy of 
the many words described p. 58, § XIV, 2, where 
the to has been lost. 

* While the second element has been noted 
by f, nevertheless, the sound is rather close; as 
the Carleton school-teacher expressed it, "presque 
pas onvert". 



' Comparing H'waje with rSrweje (list 42, 
no. 1) the difference would appear purely ac- 
cidental. 

* About Quebec quite often nejCj neje; cf. 
foot-note 1. 

» Cf. also cases like katerjem (§ XXXTTI), 
pepelje and tahelje (§ XXXII). 
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generally, Passy says of it when initial: "Ce ph6nom6ne qui n'est qu'un cas particulier 
de Tanaptyxe, est connu sous le nom de prosth^se" (Etude, § 524). "En vieux Francais 
et en Espagnol, la prosthfese de e devant s suivi d'une consonne, est r^guliere: escole, 
escuela de scholam; escrire, escribir de scribere'^ {Ibidem, § 526). The following 
examples will illustrate this feature in the dialect. The vowel sound in question 
hardly calls for recording etymologies for the French forms. 



1 


ebslwet 


2 


egadel 


3 


ekard 


4 


ekarde 


5 


ekardS ' 


6 


ekl^ 


7 


ekjpo 



beluette 


8 


ekrsjo * 


crayon 


gadelles 


9 


eska^rlatin 


scarlatine 


carde 


10 


eslcaUt 


sciuelette 


carder 


11 


estaty ^ 


statue 


cardon 


12 


efarpi 


charpie 


glas 


13 


epdly.r 


pelures 


copeau 









This is a common trait in XVIth century French and in French dialects. 
Of the words in the above list, Thurot gives esquelette* and estatue,^ Jonain gives 
ecarder, ecoupeau, escalette and estatu, Moisy gives eberluette, ecarde and ecardonner, 
Royer de Montesson® mentions some of these words and adds: "de meme que dans 
beaucoup d'autres provinces.'' Modem French, in cases like old French escole, has 
dropped the S] English readily drops the prefix; cf. OF. espous, Fr. epoux, E. spouse. 
In regard to the quality of this transitory sound, it may be due sometimes, as Passy 
suggests, to analogy; possibly the influence of words like Fr. estime. Or it may be 
due to the quality of the s. The feature is a living one, for M. V. Henry has noted 
recently the pronunciation of the name (which I myself happen to remember seeing 
posted upon the amusement boards all over Paris) mifel dstrogof for Fr. Michel Strogof 
(Passy, Etude, § 526, and note 2). The subject is treated in the Bulletin, II, pp. 203-6. 
Professor Eivard comments on the words in the above list thus: "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 12 et 13, ne seraient-ils pas des cas d'agglutination de Particle? 4, 7, 9, 10, 11 
{estaty) et 13 sont du franco-canadien." 

Note, eskus = Fr. secousse. The French form is probably a case of simple metathesis. Of 
the dialect form, or more exactly, of escouer, M. G. Paris says: **. . . inconnu k I'Acad^mie, mais usit^ 
dans le parler populaire de toute la France; il est difficile de distingner de cet escoutr notre secotter, 
qui n*a pas d'exemples anciens, ce qui est singulier, s'il vient directement de swicutert\ esqtterre, esqueiU 
sont au contraire des formes fr^quentes au moyen dge."' See also list 72, no. 4." 



* Chambure notes ^gardon, Glossaire du 
Morvan. 

» This form does not belong with these words 
as it is true for Pasbebiac French, not for Carle- 
ton. My notes give for the Quebec form krij5. 

" For this popular rural French form heard 
around Paris, and other like ones, see Nisard, 
Langage populaire de Paris, p. 271 ; also Agnel, 
Langage des environs de Paris, p. 104, who notes 
also esquelette, p. 105. 



* Tome I, p. 217. 
s Ibidem, p. 216. 

* Vocabulaire du Haut-Maine. 
' Romania, X, p. 43. 

* An explanation for the vowel prefixed in 
cases like estaty, eslalet, etc., is perhaps that 
offered by Sievers, GrtmdzUge- der Phonetik, 
p. 184, Anm. 4, taken with what precedes on 
p. 183 (3d edition, Leipzig, 1885). 
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B. Consonants. 

General Observations. 

In general it may be said, that the principal phonetic changes, which the 
consonants of the dialect undergo, are due to assimilation, dissimilation, and to 
metathesis. 

V, Before unvoiced consonants, voiced consonants as a rule become unvoiced: 
a2)si = Fr. absent; and vice- versa, before voiced consonants, unvoiced become voiced: 
agve = Fr. achev6. 

2\ The liquids I and r, occurring in French after a consonant in a final 
syllable followed by mute e as in Fr. table, massacre, are regularly unrepresented in 
the dialect: tab, masah, 

^\ Fr. V before w regularly disappears in the dialect: Fr. voir = dialect we:r, 

40. Final consonants are apt to be sounded in many dialect words, where 
not generally pronounced in the corresponding French words. This, however, is not 
a phonetic change strictly speaking, for such forms can usually be accounted for on 
the analogy of the forms, which, under certain circumstances, have that final consonant 
sounded in French: cl tut = Fr. tout, and tut sfe = Fr. tout enfant 

5<^. The coming together of three consonants is generally avoided, (except 
when the last consonant is I or r: ssplxke = Fr. expliquer) some change arising to 
prevent such a combination: en Bsky:z = Fr. une excuse; and cf. en bel estaty = Fr. 
une belle statue, altho the dialect likewise says: en pit Bstaty = Fr. une jolie statue. 

Q\ The treatment of Fr. Tc and g before front vowels, and Fr. d and t before 
a + a vowel, is of special interest; and I may add from notes taken in several other 
Canadian and Acadian localities, the same is true in general of these French dialects. 

7^. Words, which in French begin with, or have in any but a final syllable, 
hre, dre, ere, fre, gre, pre, tre, undergo regularly metathesis, the dialect forms being 
bdr, d9r, Jc9r, f9r, gdr, pdr, tdr, (perhaps e should be written instead of a). 

8^. Metathesis, assimilation, and dissimilation among the liquids is particularly 
common: malttd = Fr. Mathilde; rabu:r = Fr. labour; larmanaJc = Fr. TalmanacL 

9«. X = Fr. g before front vowels; also Fr. j; also Fr. ch, when pronounced 
like dialect /"; also very often instead of Fr. h. It is a most characteristic dialect 
peculiarity. 



Labials. 



§ XVII. 1. b initial = Fr. b. 

1 b^'tts batisse 

2 bi toi bien oui 

3 b9rwst brouette 



4 bdzivi besoin 

5 be boeuf 

6 byte butin 

9 
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Remark. As the sources of the consoDants are, as a role, those of the same French consonants, 
it has seemed unnecessary to insert etymologies save in cases, which are of interest in some way 
regarding the dialect consonant; for the real source of the dialect changes is the French, not the Latin, 
which, of course, is the French source. 



sabbat 
tablier 
tabac 



2. b medial, as a rule Jbr. b. 






1 arba:g herbage 

2 d'garbe engerber 

3 obarg auberge 


4 
5 
6 


sab^ 

tabelje 

tab^ 



3. In some dialect words a French b is unrepresented: 

1 oslin obstine | 3 ostinemi 

2 ostin^'sjd obstination 



obstinement 



The first step in such a change as in these three forms would be for voiced b 
before unvoiced s to become unvoiced; examples of which can be seen in list 44. 
Then the p becomes completely assimilated to the s. This, too, was the XVIth century 
pronunciation of these words, as well as of words similarly spelled in French. Thurot 
cites De Beze (1584), translating the original Latin quoted in a foot-note: "Devant 
st, le b est tout k fait muet, ou s'adoucit autant que possible."* The steps just 
described for the fall of Fr. b are, according to Passy, by no means necessary; for, in 
such a position, when too feebly pronounced to maintain its identity, the b is liable 
to disappear (Etude, § 381); ostine and ostination is the pronunciation in the rural 
districts about Paris: Agnel, Langage des environs de Paris, p. 17; see also Nisard: 
ostine, Langage populaire de Paris, p. 251. About Quebec astine and astin^^'sjd are 
frequently heard. 



4. b final 

1 u;6 (L.;ir)2 

2 /L;6, fa:b 

3 furb 



=^ Fr. b + e mute; Fr. b + liquid + e mute. 



arbre 
fable 
fourbe 



4 
5 
6 



kurb 

s5:b 

tab'^ 



courbe 
sombre 
table 



5. Examples of written b final are uncommon in French, and the cases, where 
they occur, not of popular origin.* In the dialect, I noted but one word, where b 
corresponded to written Fr. final b, and that a word taken both in French and the 
dialect from English: Mub = Fr. club. De B^ze*s statement, that b does not end 
any word in French, Thurot shows, at least as regards spelling, to be not quite 
literally true.^ 

6. Special case. fld:b = Fr. flamme. Also spelled flambe in Roquefort; 
cited from Palsgrave by Thurot as so pronounced;* and generally so pronounced in 



* Tome 11, p. 369. 
« See § XXXin, 8, note. 
' tab not ta:b is the popular form in use 
here and about Quebec. 



« Cf. Lesaint, p. 128. 
» Tome n, p. 125. 
« Tome II, p. 256. 



§ xvm. p. 
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dialect French, as is shown by the Dictionnaire of Jaubert, Jonain, and Moisy; also 
so spelled by Talbert.^ The phonetic explanation is simple: The oral explosive 
corresponding to m is t; when the nose passage is closed, the air coming explosively 
thru the mouth produces the b at the end. Nisard notes flambe, p. 204 of the work 
above cited, for popular rural French about Paris. 



§ xvm. 

1 parson 

2 parwes 



1. p initial = Fr. p, 

personne 
paroisse 



3 pri'ti 



printemps 



2. p medial as a rule = Fr. p, 

1 apel appel 

2 rapo:r rapport 



3 rdpri 



repns 



3. However, before an unvoiced consonant, medial p corresponds to the written 
voiced labial Fr. h, being assimilated to the unvoiced consonant.^ For rural popular 
French around Paris, Agnel (Langage des environs de Paris, p. 8) says: "Ainsi ab 
suivi d'un c ou d'un s se change en ap et on dit: apsence, apsolu'^ etc. 

List 44. ^ 



1 


apse 


absent 


7 


apsu:d 


for (ils) absolvent 


2 


apsit 


absinthe 


8 


apsudoy -e 


for absolvons, -ez 


3 


apsolymi 


absolument 


' 9 


opced 


for obtenir 


4 


apsolusjd 


absolution 


10 


opsarve 


observer 


5 


apstsnvr 


abstenir 


11 


opstak 


obstacle 


6 


apstiniis 


abstinence 


12 


optdni.r 


obtenir 



This is one of the commonest and simplest of phonetic changes; and can be 
heard in standard French, for it is difficult to prevent always its occurrence. Indeed, 
Lesaint says: "Par attraction, b devant s se change un pen en p dans la prononciation." * 
Also Passy: "L'assimilation la plus importante est celle qui a lieu entre consonne 
vocalique et consonne soufflee."* 

ostine = Fr. obstin6; cf. Ital. osservare, oscuro etc., and see Jaubert: osiiner. 
For entire assimilation to s, see § XVII, 3. 

4. Special cases of p medial, aps = Fr. asthme (Gr. aa&fia). The spellings 
asthme, astme, and asme are found in Thurot.« Canadian forms are: apse, aspe, and 



^ Du dialecte blaisoiSj p. 227. 

* Eegnlar pronunciation for Canadian French, 
cf. Manseau, ab, p. 7. 

' This list, like many others, shows the ad- 
vantage of comparing the dialect words with the 
modem French instead of with the Latin forms. 
This latter method of comparison is in this con- 



nection a matter of secondary importance, for the 
change is purely a phonetic one, the p^ strictly 
speaking, owing its origin only indirectly to L. b, 
the source of the modem Fr. forms. 

* P. 129. 

^ Lea sons, 6th edition, p. 125, § 235. 

• Tome n, p. 354. 
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astme. ^ t, either in the dialect or in French, occurs before a consonant other than r 
in very few words, and, as Thnrot's examples show,^ in some of these it underwent 
assimilation. This has been the case in the dialect, if a t was prononnced as might 
possibly have been. Then the oral unvoiced stop p, corresponding to m, has been 
substituted, which can occur when anything causes nasal closure. We then have asp, 
or by metathesis the dialect form aps. 

5. p final = Fr. p final, written and pronounced; Fr.p followed by mute e, 
or by a liquid + mute e. 



1 leap ^ cap 

. 2 ktip couple 



3 sup souple 

4 up houppe 



As for final XVIth century p, the rules which apply to the consonants of 
that period in general (excepting, of course, c, f, I, and r), apply to p; that is to say, 
if before a consonant, as a rule, silent; if before a vowel, pronounced; if before a 
pause, also pronounced with a tendency, however, to become silent* 

efap = Fr. 6charda The dialect word for Fr. echarpe is fap,^ a sling which 
is used to bind an arm or hand that has been hurt by an efap (splinter). Thus fap 
has very likely led to efap = Fr. 6charde by confusion with Fr. echarpe, to the 
extent of giving Fr. echarde a final p and making a change of termination. 

efarp is the Quebec form for Fr. echarde. This same substitution occurs not 
infrequently in modern French. 



§ XIX. 1. V initial = Fr. v, 

1 varge verger 

2 vili vilain 



vrs ^ vrai 



2. Tho dialect v = Fr. v, nevertheless Fr. v, initial or medial, before the 
dialect diphthong «?6 or t^e = Fr. oi, is left unrepresented (see the diphthong we, 
page 61, note). The following dialect word list will illustrate. In nos. 4 and 6, the 
origin of the Fr. v is, of course, L. h; in nos. 1, 8 and 11, L. p; in no. 9, euphonic; 
but it is not to Latin, but to French that one must look for the dialect change. 

List 45. 



1 apars9W€,r apercevoir 

2 apriweze ' apprivoiser 



3 au'sn avoine 

4 aue.r avoir 



^ See Manseau, p. 67. I chape: "c'est mie faute de loi donner le sens 

* Vide poadatcTf poaposer and other examples, dVc^rpc,'' etc. 

tome n, p. 354. ^ Canadian vra; cf. Professor Squair's list (5) 

" So, too, in XVIth century French; Thurot, . no. 28. Professor Rivard says: "Le Canadien dit 

n, p. 120. plut6t vre. vra est nne exag6ration dn Professeor 

* Ibidem, 11, p. 3 et seq, Sqnair. On entend bien vre tr^ ouvert, quelque 
' Cf. Raoul Rinfret's Dictionnaire de nos ' chose comme vr«, mais rarement.^' 

fautes contre la langue frangaise, under ' Cheticamp prive. 



5 
6 

7 



a'weje 
d9ws:r 



tt€€:r 

8 Jcys9W€:r 

9 puf4?€:r 

10 rd'weje 

11 rsdwe:r 



envoyer 


12 


sawe.r 


devoir 


13 


wa 


ivoire 


14 


ws.r 


concevoir 


15 


tosri 


pouvoir 


16 


wety:r 


renvoyer 


17 


w^a:? 


recevoir 


18 


wejsl 
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savoir 

voix 

voir 

voirie 

voiture 

voyage 

voyelle 



3. This pronunciation can be heard in popular French. ^ Lip-teeth v is about 
to be made, when by anticipation of the w, the action does not take place, but instead 
a bilabial consonant is formed, producing the w and resulting in the loss of lip-teeth v. 



4. V medial in other cases = Fr. v. 



1 bulvarse 

2 lave 



boulverser 
lever 



rave 



ravin 



Note. Sometimes, however, a similar change occurs to that noted in 2 above, when a v in French 
precedes no oi sound. For example, pwo is one form for Fr. cheval, and results from feeble contact in 
attempting to pronounce the v, which becomes bilabial instead of lip-teeth. The forms heard about 
Quebec are ^aZ, //aZ, ^aZ = Fr. cheval, and ^ro, //b, jtco = Fr. chevaux. The feature is common 
enough in some kinds of English, for instance, Sam Weller's, in Pickwick Papers, swrifod is the dialect 
form for Fr. chauve sowria and is probably due to confusion. Jonain gives souria-chaude (Berri) and 
Jaubert also notes the same form. According to Guerlin de Guer, the form is the product of popular 
etymology (Jntrod'uciion h Vitude des parlers nofinands, pp. 39, 40). 



5. V final, as a rule = Fr. t; + mute e, or liquid followed by mute e. 



1 
2 



le:v leve 

pi€€:v L. plpfirem (K.2 

7176) poivre 



3 r€:v 

4 ss:v 



reve 
seve 



6. Special cases. 



1 hsi 



lessive 



2 v0:v 



veuf 



No. 1. In dialect lesi, Fr. v has been lost thru enfeeblement; ^ cf. Fr. clef or 
cle,^ Dialect pronunciations, such as arits = Fr. artiste, dsetts = Fr. dentiste, etc., 
are similar and due to the same cause. 

No. 2. ve:v = Fr. veuf, Jaubert quotes: "II est veuve depuis longtemps," 
This is a case more properly belonging to the morphology. The feminine form, being 
in so much more current use, has influenced the masculine. Cf. E. He^s a widow. 



^ Passy, Les aonSy 2d edition, p. 80, 1.11; 
also 3d edition, p. 138, 1.15: j ve le wa:r; also 
Beyer and Passy, Das gesprochene FranzOsisch, 
p. 73, 1.5: ty wa iji. 



* Favre, in Glossaire du Poitou, spells the 
form also without the v, 

B Cf. Passy's remarks on chute^ § 381 and 
§ 383 of his Etude, 
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§ XX. 1. f initial = Fr. f initial. The sources are those of the same 
Fr. words. 



1 /5 (or fis) 

2 fo:r 



fils 
fort 



3 frdhwB:z 



framboise 



2. f medial = Fr. f medial. 

1 deft defl 

2 r9fla refrain 



3 syfi 



suffit 



3. f final = Fr. f final; also Fr. f + liquid followed by e mute. 

1 gamf G. *knif (K.2 5298) canif 3 swaf^ sltlm (K.^ 8754) soif 

2 suf souffle 4 fef chef 

4. /" final is also heard in certain words, where it is not in French, (going 
back to L. v originally). 

1 denarf des nerfs 3 desarf des cerfs 

2 dczef des oeufs ; 

Cf. popular Fr. given by Beyer and Passy: yn du^en d-oef: Das gesprochene 
Iranzosisch, p. 112. 

5. These forms are on the analogy of the singular ones, where the f is 
pronounced; as, in general, Fr. plural and singular are now alike, it seems natural, 
that the dialect, too, should have like forms in singular and plural The declension 
of OF. uef, taken as a type of the above three forms, ran thus: 



Sing. Nom. ues 
Accus. uef 



Plur. Nom. uef 
Accus. ues 



6. Therefore the French forms should regularly be: sing, ef, plural e\ but the 
dialect has followed the analogy of the great majority of French nouns, which make 
singular and plural alike. In XVIth century French, Thurot tells us, that in the pro- 
nunciation, considered as normal, the /" final was always sounded. ^ The plural, however, 
of such words had no pronounced P just as in modern French to-day. * There was a 
popular tendency towards not pronouncing an f in the nom. sing, of such words as the 
above. ^ Traces of this can be found in the dialect dictionaries: Jonain gives veu = 
Fr. veuf, and so does Dubois. The Acadian dialect of Carleton says m he r=^ Fr. un 
boeuf, on the analogy of the plural, which is he. However, when the flesh of the 
animal is spoken of in which sense the word, of course, has no plural, the expression 
is itia'xe du bef = Fr. manger du bceuf. An interesting case of how pronunciation 
now takes one trend, now another, is Carleton dez abi no = Fr. des habits neufs. 



* For the explanation of the /", which GrOber 
calls purely graphic, see Zeitschrift, n, p. 459, 
and X, p. 300. 

» Tome n, p. 133. 



' Cf. Paris, ExtraiU, 7th edition, pp. 24-25, § 63. 
* Tome n, p. 72. 



» Ibidem, pp. 133-4. 



§ XXL d. 
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This, naturally enough too, was the old French and XVIth century French pronun- 
ciation; but the pronunciation dez abi nof, Thurot tells us,^ was creeping in, and in 
modem French has won the day, while the Carleton dialect still sticks to the old 
usage. The popular rural districts about Paris still say neu, Nisard, p. 258. About 
Quebec ne is the form generally used in both singular and plural. 

7. f final represents in some words Fr. v + mute e,^ (going back to L. v 
originally). 

1 Jcaphf 

2 ma^tf 

3 naif 



captive 


4 


rehf 


massive 


5 


t&rdtf 


naive 


6 


vif 



retive 

tardive 

vive 



8. These forms are on the analogy of the more usual masculine forms and 
belong properly under morphology, where they will receive attention: § XLIV. The 
same feature is found noted in the dialect dictionaries; Jaubert gives mfe\ ce vin 
a une couleur hien vife. 



Dentals. 

a. Stops. 

§ XXL 1. d initial = Fr. d initial. The sources of this consonant are the 



same as its sources in the same Fr. words. 



1 dam 

2 d9W6:r 



dame 
devoir 



3 du 



doux 



2. d medial = Fr. d medial. 

1 fidsl fiddle 

2 Jcj'dtiir conduire 



3 fd'dsl 



chandelle 



3. d final = Fr. d final + mute e, or liquid followed by mute e, 

1 ku:d coudre 

2 pard perdre 



3 surd 



sourde 



4. Special cases. For convenience of reference, the cases of initial, medial 
and final d are all grouped to-gether. 

List 46. The changes as explained below being modem, the sources of the 
Fr. originals are not inserted. 



1 avard avare 

2 dife probably of Scand. 

origin (Kj 10171) guichet 



3 dijo.m 

4 fregad 

5 marmsl 



Guillaume 

frigate 

mademoiselle 



1 Tome IT, p. 72. 



* For examples, see Morphology, § XLIV, 3. 
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6 norwa (a rather than & 8 syetr sud-est 

as also in no. 9) nord-ouest 9 syrwa, serwa sud-ouest 

7 pdna pendant | 

No. 1 avard = Fr. avare. This is a change ' of termination on the analogy 
of some more familiar feminine ending in -arde, like criarde, pendarde, Cf. § XX, 7, 
for a similar trait. The form is common about Quebec. 

No. 2 dife = Fr. guichet. The palatal Fr. g is brought forward, so far for- 
ward, that a d position is reached with the dialect result. The reverse of this is 
quite common about Quebec: gje = Fr. Dieu. Cf. Nisard, Etude sur le langage popu- 
laire, p. 200, for guieu, guiahle, guiamant, etc. 

No. 3 dijo:m = Fr. Guillaume. Same explanation as for no. 2 dife, the d not 
coming directly from the L. gu, as the Fr. form does, but being a change from French. 

No. 4 fregad = Fr. fregate. Probably the reason, why the suffix -ad should 
be heard rather than -at, both being of foreign importation, is that -ad is by far the 
commoner of the two. The a is pronounced short. 

No. 5. Fr. d is not represented in mamzsl = Fr. mademoiselle. As a rule, 
the dialect shortens three and four syllable Fr. words to two. Passy says under 
Accent de force ^ of similar language traits: "L'affaiblissement des sons plac6s en 
syllabe faible va souvent jusqu'a la chute complete." The examples, he gives of this 
feature in French (§ 271), are very instructive. 

No. 6, 8 and 9 are properly cases, where Fr. d is unrepresented. The words 
are mostly heard in the mouths of the nautical people, and where spoken as they 
must be so quickly, it is not surprising to find some change from standard pronun- 
ciation. Thus in Fr. nord-ouest, in the group rdou, the loss of d simplifies just so much 
the word. Losing the d, here makes it easy to fall out in syrwa and syatr, the r 
in the last two foims being heard on the analogy of r sounded in the first form (see 
§ XXXIV, 8, consonant r, Special cases, no. 7.*-^ 

No. 7 pdna = Fr. pendant, also a case of Fr. d; between nasals, it has 
become completely nasalized. See Passy, Etude, § 436, for this identical case, as well 
as similar ones. In such instances the XVIth century usage appears to have been: 
d silent before consonants; before vowels, linked as t\ lightly pronounced before a 
pause. Cf. Thurot 11, pp. 11 and HI. 



§ XXn. 1. t initial = Fr. t initial. The original source is that of the t 
in the same Fr. words. 



1 ti temps 

2 trE:t traitre 



3 tu:r tour 



* EtudCf § 270. I "lea marins disent vent d^t, d^oui, aud-t, sud-outf 

* Thnrot, 11, p. 107, quotes from F^raud (1761): | nord-t, nord-oue.'' 



§ xxn. t 
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2. t medial = Fr. t medial, (but not the written Fr. t in -tion and -He).^ 



1 Z^-tem lanterne 

2 pti Celtic root p6tt (K.2 

7106) petit 



3 rsste 

4 sepati 



rester 
sympathie 



3. t final = Fr. t final (which is rare), Fr. t + mute e, or + liquid followed 
by mute e. 



1 hrut 

2 Zi«^ 



crofite 
loutre 



3 put 

4 /y^ (interjection) 



poutre 
chut 



4. The pronunciation of XVIth century final t followed in general the rules 
for the final consonants (given under § XVin, 5). Usage evidently varied in a number 
of common monosyllabic words, ^ and of these pronunciations both French and the 
dialect may show influence. 

5. t final is heard in a number of Carleton dialect words where tho written 
in modem French, it is not usually sounded. The original source is the same as 
that of the Fr. written t (save in no. 10, and see foot-note 6 to no. 9). 

List 47. ^ 



1 adrwet 


adroit 


10 isit, is%t^ 


ICl 


2 ikjet 


inquiet 


11 Jc5pUt 


complet 


3 adn/Dst^ 


endroit 


12 nst^ 


net 


4 hut G. botan (K 1296) 


bout 


13 plat 


plat 


5 ddhut cf. 4 


debout 


14 pot 


pot 


6 dizgrst 


discret 


15 syg€t 


sujet 


7 drwet 


droit 


16 tut 


tout 


8 etncst 


6troit 


17 s;^ijet^ 


juillet 


9 fret^^ 


froid 







6. The adjectives in the above list might be accounted for on the analogy 
of the Fr. feminine forms. As for the nouns, and this in a measure applies to 



^ In the XrVth century Fr. 4ion was written 
as pronounced -cioitf which as early as the tune 
of Palsgrave (1530) became altered to -Hon in 
accordance with the Latin -Honem forms, but the 
pronunciation -cion was retained (D. and H., 
XVI« gihcle en France, p. 216). 

« Thurot, II, p. 86 ee $eq. 

» Cf . Morphology, § XLIV, 6. 

* In the sense of right side (of a piece of 
cloth). 

' Jaubert notes fret and Thurot comments 
on U fait fret, 1. 1, p. 409. 

* The two words fret and isit do not strictly 



belong in the list as no Ms written in French. 
To be sure, in Fr. froid, when the word is linked, 
the (i is in some cases sounded as a ^. I have 
found it convenient to place them here, but I 
have no explanation for the t in int 

^ Lesaint (p. 302) says: ^'Le t se prononce tou- 
jours," adding: "Nodier et Landais prononcent 
toutefois nt." 

* 1 have heard repeatedly in Parisian French 
^{jet. Lesaint says that "cette prononciation 
n'est pa3 du bon langage," p. 310, note 4 of Fro- 
nonciation frangaiae. 
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the adjectives, when before a vowel in the next word and sometimes when final, the 
t is sounded (as in Fr. tout, net). As the dialect ever strives for simplicity, the 
tendency is to adopt one form, and most likely the one commonly heard; thus the t 
forms in the dialect happen to have prevailed in these words. These reasons also 
apply to the t heard in the words in the following list 48. 

7. In this connection it is interesting to compare Canadian usage and I there- 
fore add a list of words containing a final pronounced t, which I noted about Quebec. 

List 48. 

laid 

lait 

mantelet 

oreiller 

pot 

rouet 

tout 



1 


alfahst * 


2 


ikjst 


3 


bonst 


4 


hyfst 


5 


fet 


tt 


foset 


7 


fwet 


8 


Jcorset 



alphabet 


9 


let 


inquiet 


10 


let 


bonnet 


11 


md'tlet 


buffet 


12 


orjet ' 


fait 


13 


pot 


fosse 


14 


rwet^ 


fouet 


15 


tut, tut 


corset 







8. Of these words, nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the. Carle ton dialect 
are pronounced as in modem FrencL The trait seems to me commoner in the 
Canadian districts than in the Acadian. 

That XVIth century pronunciation may have been retained in some of these 
words a glance at Thurot's list of words where t final was apt to be pronounced, 
tho usage shows hesitancy or indecision, will give indication:* net, fait, fouet, but, 
plat, pot, fret in the expression il fait fret, droette and etroete. 

isit and isit can be heard thruout the Dominion of Canada and is found in 
Jaubert and Moisy. The form tu, as well as tut, can be heard in Carleton, which 
may be due to education; only before a consonant, however, as in ^u lzu:r = Fr. 
tout le jour, and also by this analogy tu la n^i = Fr. tou(te) la nuit; cf. § LVII, 2, 
example 2 under no. 4. 



9. Special cases. 


The change from French is d 


explained below. 






1 ekartije 


^carquiller 


6 norde 


2 fB 


faite 


7 pjas 


3 Tcastonad 


cassonade 


8 stri:g 


4 Tca:t 


quand 


9 tu la nyi 


5 liesjse 


question 





^ This word is learned, the popular form 
being ahise = Fr. a be. 

* orjat appears to be a change of termination 
on the analogy of the many endings in -tt 



nord-est 
piastre 
seringue 
toute la nuit 



* Acadian pronunciation in Carleton is rvA 
or roa, cf. p. 31, under 4. 

* Tome IT, p. 86 et aeq. ; see also tome I, 
p. 406 et aeq. 
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No. 1 ek&rtije. This may be a case of dissimilation; ct, however, p. 72, no. 3 
dijom = Fr. Goillaume, i. e. case of a back consonant brought forward. Among the 
general remarks under Consonants on p. 65, 6^, I noted the treatment of Fr. k and 
g before front vowels and Fr. d before t as being of especial interest In Cheticamp, 
I noted Fr. k before i = regularly tf,^ so that in this particular case I at once 
suspected dialect influence. In fact, in Favre, Glossaire du Poitou, I find the spelling 
ecartiller. 

No. 2 fs = Fr. faite. This is a dialect form found in Jaubert. The Carleton 
form has no ^ to represent that in the French form. One is called upon to explain 
a trait precisely contrary to what one has attempted to explain in list 48 above. I 
have seen no better explanation then Passy offers in his Eluded "Les explosives, h la 
fin des mots, sont exposees k un affaiblissement particulier, qui consiste k en n^gliger 
la detente" etc ^La disparition tr^s fr^quente des explosives finales dans le fran(^ 
touty coup, trap doit se rattacher k cet affaiblissement"; see § LXITI, no. 84. 

No. 3 kastonad. A case of what Passy terms "epenthtee", but not easy to 
explain. 3 Passy says: "Dans ces formes Tanalogie joue sans doute le principal role 
bien qu'il ne soit pas toujours facile d'en determiner le point de depart * Mais il est 
possible qu'il y ait aussi renforcement phon6tique de certaines syllabes, d'apr^s des 
principes encore inconnus." Thurot, n, p. 240, cites M6nage: "Le grand usage est 
pour casUmnade et non pour cassonade^ etc. 

No. 4 kd:t is due to the analogy of forms where the t is sounded in French, 
or the d as ^; as in quand il. 

No. 5 kesjm = Fr. question. Passy gives cases similar to this: fymis = Fr. 
fumiste, etc. explaining thus: "Chaque fois qu'une consonne par suite de sa formation 
ou de sa position est trop faiblement perQue pour servir de caractfere distinctif au 
groupe phonique dont elle fait partie, elle est exposee k disparaitre." * 

No. 6 nord€ = Fr. nord-est. A case of Fr. st unrepresented in the dialect 
While the observation just cited in the preceding example may here also be applicable, 
in Carleton certainly this word is mostly in the mouths of sailors. Thurot « quotes 
from Domergue (1805): "Les marins disent nord-k On dit le plus brifevement possible 
ce qu'il faut dire k tout moment." Jonain spells nordais adding fnarine. The desire 
for brevity seems to be a real factor in this case. See p. 78, foot-note 1. 

No. 7 pjas = Fr. piastre. Another case of a ^ in French unrepresented in 
the dialect form. Groups of final consonants are particularly liable to fall; cf. the 
reason just quoted from Passy in no. 5: kssjm. See p. 78, foot-note 1. 



^ Cf. Professor Sheldon^s Specimens the ex- 
amples under n. "tf = Fr. t or k followed by a 
front vowel." This is not a Canadian trait, as 
Professor Rivard explains in the Note, on p. 80. 

* §§ 380, 383. 

' Talbert, in Dialecte blaiioiSy p. 269, while 
doubting the possibility of explaining such words. 



cites this very word as an example of what he 
terms "un mot estropi6". 

* §§ 537, 541 of the Etude. Dunn says: "Pop. 
en France pour cassonade.^^ 

» Etude, § 381. 

• Tome n, p. 107. 
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No. 8 sirijg = Fr. seringae. This again seems to be an insertion due to a 
desire to reinforce the word. Ct OFr. e{s)tre. 

No. 9 tu Ia mil = Fr. toute la nuit. Here the dialect form has no ^ to 
represent that in Fr. toute. Usually accounted for on the analogy of Fr. tout lejour. 

Fr. cafetifere = dialect Ic&fjere. See Acadianisms, § LXni, no. 99. 

Note. lcK^:t^ is Quebec pronunciation of Fr. cadre; the d, having become final, becomes un- 
voiced, cf. OF. grant, futiam is Quebec pronunciation of Fr. choux de Siam; both examples taken 
from notes made in Quebec. 



fi. Sibilants. 

§ XXTTT. 1. $ initial = Fr. $ initial and Fr. c, which has the s sound. 
(The sources are those of the same Fr. words given as examples under initial, medial, 
and final.) 



1 5u 6cc6 + hac (K.2 3179) 5a 

2 si:k *cTnqu6 (for quinque) 

(K.2 2201) cinq 

S sede cedere (K.j2053) c6der 



4 sel s&lem (K.^ 8277) sel 

5 sjsl caeliim (K.2 1705) ciel 

6 so:r sSrtem (K.j 8894) sort 



2. s medial = Fr. 
French the sound of 5 as in 
has the s sound, g, 

1 i'siste insistere 

2 gars5 OF. gars, see *c&r- 

d6o (K.2 1928) 

3 kL.'sku *cas!care (+ col- 

lem) (K.2 1984) 

4 ko'sti constantem 



s medial not between vowels, and Fr. t, where t has in 
words ending in -tion,^ patience etc.; Fr. $s; Fr. c, which 



insister 

garQon 

casse-cou 
constant 



5 l9s5 lectlonem (Kj 5501) legon 

6 marsi mfircedem (K^ 6105) merci 

7 n^'sjs nationem (K2 6464) nation 

8 p^'se *passare (K.2 6905) passer 

9 r€ste rSstar^ (K2 8015) rester 



3. s final = Fr. s or ss + mute e; sometimes Fr. final 5; the c (= the 
sound s) + mute e. 



1 avis Diez : vis (= vit[i]s) ? 

699 vis 

2 da:s OhG. dansDn (K.2 

2749) dance 

3 delikates delicatum + 



4 ekors cSrtlcem (K.2 2546) 6corce 

5 fines flnem + -itiam (K.2 

3776) finesse 

6 pJBS celt. p6tt + ? (K.2 

7106) pi6ce 



-itiam (K.2 2841) dfelicatesse 

s final is pronounced in many words in modem French, yet they are mostly 
all learned or foreign words. ^ There are, as might well be expected from XVIth 



* Also Ste Anne de Beaupr^ as regards the 
t; see Consonants under d, Professor Squair's 
Contribution. 



' But remark dialect kesj^ = Fr. question; 
see under no. 5 on the preceding page. 
• Cf. Lesaint, p. 262 et aeq. 



§ xxm. 8. 
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century osage as well as modern French treatment of s, a number of cases where 
the correspondence in the dialect and in standard French is just the reverse, that is, 
retained in the dialect and silent in modem French or vice-versa. 



i. 8 = Fr. ch\ f = Fr. s. 

List 49. 

1 sarfe:j, farfe:j a dialect 

form found in Jonain: 
cherfeuil cerfeuil 

2 surifo souriceau * 

3 sy chez 



4 
5 

6 

7 
8 



fss 

fese'^ 

fssres 

fesws.r 

fus 



s^che 

secher 

s6cheresse 

s6choir 

souche 



The change in 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, dialect f = Fr. s is due to the influence of 
the second syllable {ch in French) upon the first syllable. The change, dialect s = 
Fr. ch in the same words is due to the influence of the first syllable (s in French) 
upon the second. Confusion may be the simplest explanation ; cf . popular Latin drcare 
giving in OFr. cerchier (retained in some dialects of the south of France). ^ Suchier 
of this case says: "An XVIe sifecle on disait encore chercher k c6t6 de cercher = drear ei 
dans ce mot Tinitiale a k\k assimil^e au c& suivant." ^ In no. 3, the s seems to be 
due to the infiuence oi sy = Fr. sur or to sus (Latin susum). Ct sy and syr, 
§ XXXIV, 8, no. 6, and 9, no. 4; also p. 52, no. 8; see also the prepositions, § LX. 

5. s occurs regularly in the dialect representing a French consonantal group 
of which the first consonant is A;: 



List 50. 

1 Bskysab 

2 esky:z 

3 Bslcyee 

4 €spliku'sjS 



excusable 


5 


ssplike 


excuse 


6 


esplwa 


excuser 


7 


Bsplwate 


explication 


8 


espre 



expliquer 
exploit 
exploiter 
exprfes 



Latin hs or x gave in OFr.,^ in cases where no i was developed, s. This 
pronunciation is found in XVIth century French, which had in popular words s before 
consonants,* as in the above words, and the popular pronunciation gz, just as modern 
French has to day, before vowels^ (as in modem Fr. exemple). Other dialects like- 
wise have retained the old pronunciation of s before consonants, as Jaubert indicates 



> aouriS'Chaudef I find in J5nain for souria- 
chauve or chauve-souris. The dialect form surifo 
appears to be confasion with souria-chauve; already 
noted p. 69, 4, note. Gnerlin de Guer regards the 
form as popnlar etymology, as also souris-gauche 
and souris-chatime: Introduction a VHude dea 
parlers normanda, pp. 39-40. 

' Janbert, cJUcher, 



• Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XVI' aihcle en 
France, p. 218, § 63 and note 1. 

• Monet's translation of Le Frangaia et le Pro- 
venial, p. 56, §24, or Gr5ber*s Grundriaa, p. 589. 

» Schwan, 2d ed., § 218, 2) (cf. Bourciez, p. 76, 
remarqne 2). Schwan-Behrens, 6th ed., § 158. 

• Thnrot, 11, pp. 340-1. 
' Ibidem, p. 338. 
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under x and Talbert in Dialecte blaisois, p. 241. This is also a feature of the popular 
rural pronunciation about Paris as the words cited by Nisard: escuser, esquis, esprimer, 
espres, espliquer, estremite, etc. show, pp. 215, Language populaire de Paris, The 
Michaelis-Passy Dictionnaire phonetique indicates this same pronunciation in all of 
the above words. 

6. s final is heard in many words, where it is not final in standard French, 
tho often heard as final, just as in the dialect and in popular French; ct p. 75, 

no. 7, pjas. 

List 51.1 (Cf. p. 75, no. 5.) 

1 artts artiste 5 kas casque 

2 d'tikos Anticoste 6 pjsis piastre 

3 h^'tts Baptiste 7 vss veste 

4 butts batisse 8 ^ys^ juste 

The consonant after the s in French in such cases is particularly liable to 
fall because of feeble pronunciation. Passy gives just such examples of "chute" caused 
by "affaiblissement".^ 

Note, kate/tm = Fr. cat^chisme. Jaubert gives caUchime, and Dann says: "Pop. en France 
ponr cat6chi$me.'^ Jdnain adds: "Langae d'Oc et Bern." 

kataplam = Fr. cataplasme.^ Janbert notes catapldmcj Godefroy gives an old Fr. form: 
cataplamer. 



7. Special cases. 

1 a bras ko:r k bras le corps 

2 fi fils 

3 sd sens 



4 u OS 

5 ^d:s, gi:s gens 



No. 1 a bras ko:r. This is a dialect expression quoted by Moisy.* Jaubert 
in his dictionary gives brassemoi and abrasser, under the influence of which the 
expression appears to have arisen, L e. embracing with the arms the body; cf. the 
French expression "cet homme brasse beaucoup d'affaires". 

No. 2 fi, no. 3 sd, no. 4 u (cf. list 34 no. 3), no. 5 ^d:s or ^i:s indicate the dialect 
pronunciation of the French words fils, sens, os and gens. Lesaint says« in regard 
to them: "Quelle est Texacte prononciation de ces quatre mots? H est assez difficile 
de le dire, chacun suivant ici ses propres habitudes de langage ou le langage de cenx 
qu'il fr6quente." Both in XVIth century French' as well as in modem, the dialect 



* In regard to such words as in list 51, ' ^ Etude, § 381. 



Agnel says: "Les paysans ont pour habitude de 
ne point prononcer la syllabe finale tCj me, quCj 
qnand la demi^re lettre de la syllabe pr^cedente 



* Thurot cites from Richelet (1680), who spells 
catapldme, II, p. 326. 

^ Dictionnaire du patois normand. 



est un »;'* ca$8 = Fr. casque is one of the ^ • Prononciation fran^ise^ p. 284. 



examples: Langage des environs de Paris, p. 28. 
* Norman as well as Centre de la France, 
see Moisy and Jaubert: jusse. 



' See Thurot, II, pp. 81, 21, 32. 



§ XXIV. z, 79 

pronunciation existed by the side of the other. Inasmuch as these French nouns 
have two pronunciations, one heard when the words stand immediately before a vowel, 
the other when they come before a consonant, either pronunciation might be accounted 
for by influence of the other. 

Note, plys = Fr. plus, so prononnced as in French in similar cases: je dis plus, en plus, 
when denoting quantity. 

On p. 20, foot-notes 1 and 4, and on p. 15, foot-note 3, the Quebec pronunciation of t and d 
before i, u, j, and ^ has been noted ; cf. the Note on p. 80. 



§ XXIV. 1. z initial = Fr. js initial. But few cases occur, sources being 
those of the same Fr. words. 

1 -Tfi zelftm (K..2 10447) z61e \ 2 ^£r:>« Arab. ?ifr(K.2 2174) zero 

2. z medial == Fr. s between vowels; Fr. js medial. 

1 as^.r Arab, azzar (K.j 2 jra'-^J G.*waso(K.2 10364) gazon 

1117) hasard 3 r6'z5 ratidnem (K2 7803) raison 

3. js final = Fr. final a (rarely occurring); Fr. z + mute «; or Fr. s after 
a vowel + mute e at the end of the word as in dialect ro:z = Fr. rose. 

1 pu.vsr (6r. x«oc) see K.2 1 2 ga.js (m.) /VC« (K.2 4193) gaze 

2119 gaz j 3 fo:z causam (K.2 2034) chose 

4. Special cases. 

1 diegn^is disgrace \ 4 zgo second 

2 Bzd:p, egz6,:p exemple j 5 egrde seconder 

3 earze * jersiais 

No. 1 dizgn^:s, "Assimilation regressive" of unvoiced s to voiced g. So pro- 
nounced in French and for the same reason. Cf. the cases under list 44. 

No. 2 szd:p. Good authorities for the pronunciation gz are cited for XVIth 
century French * (cf. list 50), which is also that of standard French. In Bzd:p the z 
has completely assimilated the g to itself. 

No. 3 zarze. Influence of the z in the accented syllable on the Fr. g of the 
unaccented first syllable; cf. p. 20, foot-notes 5, 6. 

No. 4 zg5, no. 5 zgrde. This is popular French pronunciation, "assimilation 
regressive", the commonest kind,* e. g. zgre ^= Fr. secret, zgrets.r = Fr. secretaire, 
see § XXVII, 4. 



> For f = Fr. 6, see p. 31, 5. no. 9. » Thurot, 11, p. 33a 



' For the e see p. 27, Special cases, no. 12; 
^arze is also heard. 



* Passy, Les sons, pp. 114-15, § 223 (3d ed.). 
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II. Phonology. 



§ XXV. 1. f initial = Fr. written ch (chemin). Original sources are the 
Fr. sources. 



1 farl Carolum Charles 

2 fji c&nem (Kj 1831) chien 

2. f medial = Fr. written ch, 

1 Jcafe *c8act!care (Kj 2272) cacher 

2 marfe [m&rcare] (K.^ 5941) marcher 

3. f final = Fr. ch + mute e. 

1 kuf c8116cat (K.^ 2326) couche 

2 luf *lu8cum (K.2 5752) louche 



3 fu caulem (K.2 2031) chou 



3 tufe G. *tukk6n (K, 

9802) toucher 



3 psf noun from piscare peche 



1 
2 



4. Special cases (see p. 77, 4). 

farfe:j cerfeuil 

fre 



serai 



3 fy 



SUIS 



No. 1 farfe:j. Jonain gives cherfeuil, which the Carleton dialect would pronounce 
farfe:j, Jaubert under ch gives a number of similar examples. It may easily be 
dialect influence. This pronunciation f for Fr. s sound is most common according to 
Jaubert among the Auvergnats, and Passy likewise recalls this feature of their 
pronunciation. ^ 

No. 2 /re. This comes, I think, from j = Fr. je + serai, being phonetically 
made up of je serai, i. e. not (Je) serai. 

No. 3 /y = suis, made up of j + sy (influence of the |). 

Note. I noted in Quebec fofa = Fr. eofa; also ar£f= Fr. arfete; m Moisy*8 Norman dictionary , 
the word is spelled arreste and hareqtie. 

Professor Sheldon records ptfi = Fr. petit in SpecitnenSy no. 32. M. Legendre' has recorded 
d(z)ur = Fr. dur and r6t(z)ir = Fr. rotir. Professor Squair' has noted t = t -\' ch (ea in E, church) 
before i in partij etc Professor Rivard in a letter to the writer sends the foUowingr comment: *^tf = 
Fr. t -|- i on u n'est pas canadien. C'est nne erreor. Nons pronon^ous ce que je note par /, qnelqne 
chose comme foi, tsy, mais jamais tfi, tfy, Vons avez remarqn^ que Legendre note d(z)ur, r6t(z)ir; 
c'est ^ dire que nous pronon<^on8 devant i et y^ d et t sifflant. Mais Legendre, qui note bien d{z) note 
mal tz; ce devrait 6tre dz et t8, Legendre n'a jamais not6 tch (= tf); et Squair s'est tromp4 totalement'* 



§ XXVI. 1. j' initial = Fr. j or g before e or t. The sources, being plainly 
identical with the sources of the same Fr. words, are not given. 



1 
2 



^a:s 



gens 
Jean 



3 iV'? 



juge 



I Etude, § 336, note 4. 

• La langue fran(;ai8e, p. 47. 



» A contnbution etc., under t, p. 167. 



2. $ medial 

1 i'^e 

2 repi.'ir 



§ XXVI. ^ 

Fr. j medial or g before e or t. 

engin 3 f;y^me 

rejouir 
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jugement 



3. f final =^ Ft. g + mute e. 

1 bu:g bouge 

2 li:g linge 



3 rM.-j 



rouge 



4. j' represents regularly its unvoiced correspondent f in French (written ch) 
whenever this unvoiced Fr. f precedes a voiced consonant. This is merely one of the 
most common cases of assimilation. 

chevalet 
cheville 
cheviller 
cheveux 

gvai has also the forms ^wal (for change to w, see § XIX, 3) and gvo, ^o 
(analogy of the Fr. plural form chevaux). All the examples in list 52 are examples 
of what Passy calls "assimilation regressive".* For the plural of ^al, cf. list 69. 
Professor Rivard notes: "Je connais dans le fr.-can. f;val, gvo; gwal, j;wo; pial, SHP\ 
ffal, ffor 





List 52. 








1 


a^ve 


achever 


5 


gvah 


2 


egvo 


echeveau 


6 


s:vij 


3 


ra^ve 


rachever 


7 


gvije 


4 


$val * 


cheval 


8 


gve^ 



3 r9vS:g 



revanche 



5. Special cases. 

1 agst^ (il) achate 

2 psj^ ^ g6sier 

No. 1 aget is a case of false analogy to words like dialect ap:e = Fr. 
achever. Beyer and Passy, under § 125, note 1, in regard to agst = Fr. (ils) achfetent, 
remark that this pronunciation is antiquated. Vaugelas (1647) says of OFr. ajetter: 
"ce d6faut est particulier k Paris"; Thurot, II, p. 228. 

No. 2 gigje. (For i = Fr. e, see no. 15 of Special cases, p. 35.) The second 
g is due apparently to the influence of the first upon it, "assimilation progressive". 
The form is common to Normandy, Center of France, and Picardy. 

No. 3 r9vd:g possibly a case like the preceding of "assimilation progressive" — 
or possibly due to influence of E. revenge. 

Note. In Qaebec I noted the foUowing: ar3'dzi,r = Fr. arrondir; dzi:r = Fr. dire; gri^'dzi,r 
= Fr. grandir; cf. Professor Rivard's observations in the Note on p. 80. 



» The voicing of the Fr. ch in words beginn- 
ing with chev- Thurot mentions (II, p. 227) as 
particolarly Parisian. Nisard, for popular mral 
French abont Paris, spells: ajeter, Langagepopu- 
laire de Farts, p. 199. Moisy, fveu = Fr. cheveu. 
Professor Rivard notes: '^J'ai aussi entendn a^e, 
ra^e, peal, ^dte, ^Vi m* etc." 



« Passy, Lea sons, p. 124, § 235 (6th edition); 
Etude, p. 168, § 392. 

* Grandgagnage spells gigni, Didionnaire 
de la langue wallone. 
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n. Phonology. 



Palatals. 

§ XXVII. 1. g initial = Fr. g before the consonants I and r; also before 
the vowels a, o, and u (= Fr. ou). The original source of the jr is of course identical 
with that of Fr. g. 

golfe 

grand 

goflt 



1 garde garder 


4 golf 


2 glui5 glouton 


5 prd? 


3 glws.r gloire 


6 gu 


2. g medial Fr. g medial before the conson 


vowels a, o, and u ( Fr. ou). 


1 degu dugout 


4 r^pte 


2 fago fagot 


5 rajrrf 


3 regale r6galer 


6 varglL, 



r6gler 
regret 
verglas 

3. g final ^ Fr. g, final in the word eig-zag = Fr. zig-zag; Fr. ^ + «««; and 
Fr. g + liquid followed by mute e. The vowel quantity in the following words is 
short rather than long. 

orgue 
r^gle 
seigle 

4. jf = Fr. k sound, written c; or the written c which is sounded like a g 
(before a and o). 



1 heg 


bfegue 


4 org 


2 Z5;sf 


longue 


5 rejf 


3 wf.flf, meg 


maigre 


6 5e^ 





List 53. 




1 


anegdot 


anecdote 


2 


galf<^ 


calfat 


3 


galfate 


calfater 


4 


gamf^ 


canif 



second 
seconder 
secret 
secretaire 



5 sg5 

6 zgj'de 

7 jsgre 

8 zgrete:r 

In as much as the Fr. c in nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 is really voiced, these cases 
are only apparent exceptions. ^ ego and egode have been commented on under Special 
cases, p. 79. 

No. 1 anegdot may be "assimilation regressive". Nos. 2, 3 and 4 seem to be 
due to dialect influence, for they are found spelt with g in the Saintonge dialect, and 
Talbert^ remarks the same trait. ^ The mistaking of the voiced consonant for the 
unvoiced is not difficult. Thurot notes ganif n, p. 200. 



* Nisard for popular rural French about Paris 
spells ganif: Langage popiUaire de PariSf p. 199. 
Georges Dottin gives ganif in his Olo8$aire des 
parlors du Bas-Maxne^ Paris, Welter, 1899. 
Agnel gives $tgrtt and segond for popular rural 
pronunciation about Paris: Langage des environs 
de I'ariSj p. 18. 



' At least, if not standard French pronun- 
ciation for 7 and 8, the dialect pronunciation 
(i. e. with the g) can be heard: Lesaint, p. 130. 

' Dialecte blaisaiSf p. 233. 

* Cf. vulgar Latin gamba (CI. camba)^ grassu 
(CI. crassum) and Schwan's remark under 3) of 
§ 23 (2d edition) ChrammaHk des AltfranxOsischen. 



§ xxvn. g. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 



grup croup 

A hi 1^ 

ntA^ane malmener 

ee:g zinc 

Derived from Sp. cabo = cape, and 
D., T., Dictionnaire general). 



5. Special cases. ^ 

gahote caboter 5 

gald:s balance 6 

gald'se balancer 7 

gsUd'sin, gaUi'siyi balancine 8 

No. 1 gaboie. "Assimilation regressive", 
used in XVIth century French (according to H. 

No. 2 gaM:s. Littr6 gives the dialect form for Geneva dialect verb se galancer; 
gald:s and galdsin would naturally follow gaiSse. I have searched in Gaudy and Lefort's 
Glossaire genevois (where, however, halancoire is given) and in D. Bridel's Glossaire 
du patois de la Suisse romande for these words, but without succesa 

No. 5 grup, Geneva dialect for Fr. croup, according to Littr6. 

No. 6 Ji. The evolution appears to be: Fr. il lui dit = i ji di = i Ji di. 
Fr. gu regularly appears in the dialect as j (jid = Fr. guide), which is also the 
case in the Saintonge dialect. There are in Jonain's dictionary but a half dozen 
cases in all of gfu + a vowel. The commoner form for Fr. lui in the Carleton dialect 
is j before vowels and ji before consonants. These forms together with li and i may 
be found in Jaubert. In regard to gl, Jaubert says "souvent mouill6, de m6me que 
dans la langue italienne"; and in speaking of li in cases like vous li parleres, vou^ li 
dires, he says Hi se prononce le plus souvent comme gli dans Titalien''. In the 
first place, dialect ji has come about by weak point of contact for I, which has thus 
been lost. Making still further effort a little further back of the already palatal 
position, a y has resulted;^ (cf. p. 84, no. 5, comment to edz^ig = Fr. aiguille), hi 
is heard also, formed like Ji, but retaining the t^ following thus Fr. lui. 

No. 7 m&gane. Dunn under maganer says: ''Can. Traiter rudement: Maganer 
un cheval. En Nor., magouaner sig. mdcher lentement et d6sagr6ablement". Jaubert 
gives the words magner and magnier, meaning maltraiter, and says: "La premifere 
acceptation de ce mot vient de man>us . . . tandis que la seconde est une contraction 
de mehaigner (esiropiery^ Dottin, in his Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine, gives the 
form mdgone = machonner. 

No. 8 js6:g = Fr. zinc. ''Assimilation regressive". 



Note. 

§xj:ix, 2). 


The following cases noted about 


Qnebe 


ic are of 


1 i'Ji 

2 Jub* 

3 Jami 


indien 
diable 
diamant 


4 
5 
6 


Je 
edznigi?) 

f9je:r 



1 These changes go back to French and not 
to Latin (except of course indirectly) and it is 
for that reason that I have not thought it worth 
while to compare with the Latin originals of the 
French forms; cf. the foot-note 3 on p. 8. 

' Cf. milieu and lieu in Matzke's MouiUiertes 
I and notes 21 and 22 p. 83 (Publications of the 



Dieu 

aiguille 

chaudi^re 



M. L, A,f 1890), vol. V; also Logic, Patois of 
Cachy, pp. 169-170 in ibidem, vol. VII, 1892. 

> Found in other dialects, for example £. de 
Chambure in his Glossaire du Morvan, p. 6* 
(notes grammaticales) says ^g dur s'emploie pour 
d: guidbe = Fr. diable". 



ir 
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n. Phonology. 



From cases 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, Fr. d before consonantal t = y; in Carleton, on the contrary, 
Fr. d before i = j (see list 55). The explanation of the j = Fr. d + i is simply that Fr. d is carried 
back to the palatal position assimilated with it, the d then dropping out. In Fr. d before t =y, the d is 
merely carried farther back. The forms gmeuy guiable, guiamant are given by Nisard for popular niral 
pronnnciation about Paris: Langage populairCf p. 200; cf. Moli^re's Mon Guieu {Dan Juan^ act n, poMtm). 

No. 5 is of particular interest. In the Waterrille, Me., French-dialect, Professor Sheldon indicates 
the pronunciation of this word to be ed^id^^ that is French so-called liquid 2, really y, in that dialect 
= d^. Here then in Quebec edz^ig{?) Lb an example of the phonetic process reversed and besides a 
stop produced. If liquid I sound ever existed in the Carleton dialect, it has as in ordinary French 
become completely palatalized. This process began early as can be seen by Thurot's numerous 
examples.* Now if in addition to palatalization the process of going back be continued until the 
velar position is reached, then a ^ is produced as in this case. I have queried the form edzyig(^) in- 
asmuch as Professor Rivard writes: "Je noterais ^d^v*." Parallel with the first element in edz^%g{?) 
are such Quebec forms as dzijam = Fr. Guillaume, dzifa = Fr. guichet, 6urdn^ = Fr. Bourgnignon; 
and conversely Jij5 = Fr. Dion and Jion = Fr. Dionne. ({/ =» j in the dialect reminds one of di in 
Latin [% = j] becoming i; cf. § XXXI, 2. 



§ XXVni. L h initial = Fr. c before I, and r; Fr. c and qu before a, o, 

and u (= Fr. ou). The sources are identical with those of this consonant in the 
same French words. 

1 AiL/.fc cable 4 ko:r 



2 A:u.T 

3 Mu 

2. k medial 

1 d'klym 

2 d'krje ^ 

3 bukle 



quart 
clou 



5 
6 



krB:d 
kura:g 



corps 

craindre 

courage 



= Fr. medial c before I and r; Fr. c before a, o, and u (= Fr. ou). 



enclume 

encrier 

bonder 



4 disko.r 

5 p^'ka:^ 

6 rdku'.r 



discord 
pacage 
recours 



3. k final 
by mute e. 

1 evek 

2 fiak 

3 fr5:k 

4. Special cases. 

1 eWu 

2 fatik 

3 fatikd 



= Fr. final c, or q (in no. 4); Fr. g + tic; Fr. c -f liquid followed 



6v6que 
fiacre 
f uroncle 

10. Jc = Fr. g, 

glas 

fatigue 

fatiguant 



4 kok 

5 k5:k 

6 sek 



coq 

conque 

sec 



4 fatice ^ 

5 vakab5 * 



fatigu6 
vagabond 



1 Tome n, p. 300-301. 

* Noted in Quebec d'krije; both d'krie and 
a-Jcrije are popular French forms. 

> Agnel gives faJtxku6 for popular rural French 
about Paris: Langage de$ environs de PariSy p. 20. 
The Quebec form is fatsice, Thurot cites Vaugelas 



(1647) for vacabond "le vulgaire dit vacabond^\ 
tome II, p. 206. 

* Given by Nisard vacabond for popular rural 
French about Paris: Langage populaire de Far%8, 

p. 200. 



5 
6 


seTctd:h 
tomak 


septembre 
tomate 


7 
8 


gyce, guce 
gykws.r, gukwe.r 


jucher 
juchoir 



§ xxvm. k. 8& 

No. 1, The dialect form ekl^ for Fr. glas may be confusion with the Fr. 
word eclat] das is, however, according to Littr6, a Bnrgundian form. Jaubert gives 
das and under c comments upon the permutation of c for g and vice-versa. Dialect 
g = Fr. k sound has already been noted in list 53. 

Nos. 2, 3 and 4 may be considered cases of "assimilation progressive" (Passy, 
Les sons, 6th edition, § 235; Etude, § 392). 

No. 4 is a dialect form found in Jaubert, Moisy, and Talbert's Dialecte blaisois. 
Evidently very popular pronunciation also in XVIth century French, as Thurot's 
quotations testify, ^ the Carleton form being apparently a retention. Roquefort, also, 
spells vacabond and vacahonder, 

5. Special cases. 2^. 

1 & hrysk pw&l (pwel) k rebrousse-poil 

2 arm&nak almanach 

3 ekydje 6tudier 

4 nik nid 

No. 1 a hrysk pwaJ (pwsl). The k is not clear; possibly confusion with Fr 
hrusquer (cf. § XIH for the y). The Fr. re is lost thru weakness of accented stress. 

No. 2 armanak. See Thurot, 11, p. 127. Probably a retention of old pronun- 
ciation, final c being regularly sounded, tho often silent in this word; (for r, see 
list 63, no. 2). 

No. 3 ekydje. I should expect etyje as Fr. d before i = j (Je = Fr. Dieu). 
The dialect forms for Center of France and Blois where Fr. d before » = jf are those 
one looks for, Jaubert giving etuguier and etuguer, which last Talbert in Dialecte 
blaisois, p. 232, gives; see list 71. etuguier is also the popular rural form about Paris 
given by Nisard, p. 200. Analogy of dialect words like Quebec ehii = Fr. etui may 
have influenced in pronouncing k for Fr. t in the first syllable. 

No. 4 mk, A dialect found in Moisy, also in M6tivier. Godefroy says: 2, nic 
Poitou, Canada, Normandy nic. It is not in Corblet's Picard Glossary, 

No. 5 sektd:b. Analogy of oktob = Fr. octobre. 

No. 6 tomak, A cas of dissimilation. 

No. 7 ^yce, se juquer is given by M6tivier in his Dictionnaire franco-normand 
= Fr. se jucher; also Moisy gives jouquer, juquer. 

No. 8 fykws.r, A Picard form given by Corblet in his Glossaire du patois 
picard is joukoir = Fr. perchoir. 

Note, bislii = Fr. biscnit (in Quebec); pati^ — Fr. patate (in Quebec)^ dissimilation. 

Remark. M d ktd ia the Carleton dialect pronunciation of Fr. gants de "kid"; the k in kS 
being due, I think, to the influence of the k in kid. 



> Tome n, p. 206. 
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§ XXIX. c = Fr. k before the front vowels e, e, i, e, y, i, ce. This slight 
difference, being like the great majority of differences, due to a modern development 
easily explained phonetically. (The original sources of the Fr. h are not inserted.) 



queter 

quille 

quitte 

quitter 

choeur 

coeur 

cul 

aucun 

paquet 

perroquet 

chacun 

sobriquet 

tranquille 

vaquer 

jacquette 

The Fr. k in the above words in the Cheticamp dialect = if, that is, 
pronounced still farther forward. The trait in these words, the insertion of a j, 
or approach to the palatal position, when the preceding consonant is near to it is 
one of the commonest in popular French speech and is hard to avoid, so natural and 
easy is the change. The tendency is observable in the pronunciation of French ctw 
and qui, tas and tienSy the k in qui and the t in tiens being slightly farther forward 
than the normal k and t in cos and tas. ^ The Quebec pronunciation of nos. 23, 26, 
27 and 28 is: oc^, fa^, subrice, trdal 





List 53 a. 


1 


americ^ 


2 


i'dice 


3 


i'cst 


4 


becij 


5 


huce 


6 


eticet 


7 


evoce 


8 


BSC%f 


9 


escive 


10 


fabrics 


11 


koci 


12 


kocst 


13 


csl 


14 


cs:s 


15 


ce:t 



am^ricain 


16 


CB'te 


indiquer 


17 


cij 


inquiet 


18 


cit 


b6quille 


19 


cite 


bouquet 


20 


ce:r 


etiquette 


21 


ce:r 


fevoquer 


22 


cy 


esquif 


23 


ocde 


esquiver 


24 


pace 


fabricant 


25 


paroce 


coquin 


26 


facce 


coquette 


27 


suberce 


quel 


28 


trd'ci:j 


caisse 


29 


vace 


quete 


30 


$acBt 



§ XXX. c2 = Fr. ^ + t + vowel. Just as in list 52 the change here is 
a comparatively modern one going directly back to French and not to Latin, as 
pointed out in the foot-note 1, p. 83. 

List 54. 



1 amice 


amiti^ 


5 hi^uce 


bijoutier 


2 ace 


entier 


6 fsrbld'ce 


ferblantier 


3 d'treci 


entrfetien 


7 galimac^ 


galimatias 


4 henice 


b^nitier 


8 inimice 


iniiniti6 



» Passy, Etude, § 407. 

• Common in the French provinces; Chambnre, 
Glossaire du Morvan, (notes grammaticales, p. 17*) 
says: ^q ou h s'emploie ponr t: amtguie"; B. de 



Montesson, Vocab%daire du Haut Maine (under 
the letter t): "^t snivi de i se prononce gut." In 
regard to Quebec French M. Rivard notes: "On 
rencontre kj et c. No. 3 se prononce: florae?." 



9 


Jutrce 


10 


kreci 


11 


ce 


12 


ttd 


13 


ce.r 


14 


tnacer 


15 


mtcs 


16 


mece 


17 


morce 



§XXXI. i. 




quartier 


18 


mwece 


Chretien 


19 


pice 


tiens 


20 


sues 


tifede 


21 


simceir 


tiers 


22 


face 


matiere 


23 


farpi'ce 


maintien 


24 


f^'rce 


mfetier 


25 


tabace.r * 


mortier 


26 


turce.r 
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moiti^ 

piti6 

soutien 

cimetifere 

chantier 

charpentier 

ch artier 

tabatifere 

tourtifere 

The above change is a well known one in dialect French as can be seen by 
consulting Jaubert, who cites many of these same words as examples (under ti). 
Talbert mentions this, too, as characteristic of the dialect of Blois.^ The t is carried 
back, assimilated to the k position, then becoming k The phonetic treatment of Fr. 
d before i in and around Quebec is precisely parallel in such words as yu.fc = Fr. 
diable, see § XXVII, note, no. 2. The Fr. t in all the above words in the Cheticamp 
dialect = tf;^ yet Fr. qui in that dialect is nevertheless retained intact. 

Note. In regard to the above words in list 54 Agnel says: ^La syllabe finale -tier se prononce 
quU: on dit char^quie" etc; and Nisard, commenting on the same featorei says: '^Cette forme, Paris semble 
ne la devoir k ancnn patois; elle Ini est bien propre et Ton pent dire qn'il s'yd^lecte. Cependant, ^y 
bien regarder, on reconnalt bientdt qn'elle procMe de la forme bourgnignonne gu poor d comme dans 
guieuj guiable" Dottin, in his Glossaire des parlers du Bos-Maine, Notes grammaticales, p. LXXXV 
says: H soivi de i consonne se combine avec loi ponr donner k monill^ (i.e. c)"; "d suivi de i consonne 
se combine avec lui poor donner g monill6 (i. e. fy\ ibidem. 

cu/n = Carleton pronunciation and also Quebec of E. tune\ analogy of such pronunciations as 
those in the above list. For an example see § LXm, no. 73. 



§ XXXI. 1. j = Fr. medial ill\ or ill in the last syllable of a word + 
mute 6.* (Sources as in French.) 



1 hai\^:j 

2 myn^:j 



bataille 
muraille 



3 t^'je.r 

4 voIk^:j 



tailleur 
volaille 



2. J = Fr. d before i. This change arises from carrying the Fr. d back, 
assimilating it to the j position, the d then dropping. Cf. the Latin intervocalic di 



1 The French form is due to the analogy of 
just such words as in this list. It should be 
naturaUy, coming from tabac, tahachihre or to- 
baquihre\ in fact, ThuroVs quotations show both 
forms in use in XVIth French, t. II, p. 238, but 
analogy has forced it into the list of the majority. 
Darmesteter mentions this case: De la criation 
act%ulle des mots nouveaux dans la langue fran- 
fatsc, p. 75. 



' Dialects blaisoiSf p. 282. 

' So also in Professor Sheldon^s Specimens^ 
cf. no. 23 tfEl = Fr. quel, p. 5. 

* Cf. thruout for dialect j Professor Sheldon's 
dialect d^ = Fr. j (consonant), g followed by a 
front vowel, d followed by t (p. 5 of Specimens). 
Or Geddes, American French dialect comparison 
in Modem Language Notes, Dec. 1897, Jan., Feb., 
April, May 1898. Also separately printed. 
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becoming t (= j) in French, e. f. gaudium = jote, hodium = Aut, medium = mi. Cf. 
also the cases in the Note to § XXVII, pp. 83 and 84. 

List 55. The change is purely one from French. 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



(ingredient) 

Acadien 

Acadienne 

adieu 

Indien 



agreje 

aJcajen^ 
aje 

ijen ^ Indienne 

kansji Canadien 

kanajsn Canadienne j 

Note, p/urp^'u = Pasp^biac' Probably inflnence of such names as kaskap^L, and meiApeju, 



9 


kashapej^^ 


10 


metapej^^ 


11 


fojer 


12 


jami 


13 


jamet 


14 


j^:h 


15 


> 



CascapMia 

M^tap^ia 

chaudi^re 

diamant 

diam^tre 

diable 

Dieu 



3. 3 = Fr. 

List 56. 
54 and 55. 



gu before the front vowels e (= 6, e), eu (= 
Purely a change from French just as in the 



1 bAJBt 

2 nmld'jele 

3 marjije,^ m&rjije 

4 navije 

5 orjije 

6 orj^j 

7 orjeje 

8 vije:r 

9 jere 

10 jeii:r 

11 jerisab 

12 js 

13 JB:p 



baguette 

malengueuie 

marguillier 

naviguer 

(orgelet) 

orgueil 

orgueilleux * 

vigueur 

gueret 

guerir 

gu^rissable 

guet 

guepe 



14 JB:r 

15 JB:r^ 

16 jerJB 

17 JEte 

18 jid 

19 jide 

20 jirla:d 

21 if A 7 

22' jit^:r 

23 > 

24 >? 

25 jez 



e) and t. 
preceding lists 53, 

gufere 

guerre 

guerrier 

guetter 

guide 

guider 

guirlande 

guichet 

guitare 

gueux 

gueule 

gueuse 



^ Also kaje and kajeUy the Fr. a being lost 
thm enfeeblement in an nnaccented syllable. 

' Altho tbese forms can sometimes be heard, 
the popular ones in use are 8ov&:^ and aova^as 
= Fr. sauvagt and sauvagesse. About Quebec 
no. 1 is pronounced agreje and is used rather for 
Fr. criblurea = popular agre. No. 3, directly 
under § XXXI, is pronounced i^'j(£:r, neither 
i^'J0:r nor V^'je being in use. 

' In regard to these French names ending 
in -aCj see Jonain's observations in his FriamlmU 
to the Dictionnairef p. 10. 

* Also noted mardijt, cf. M. Legendre's Di- 
jaume and Bourdignon for Fr. OuUlaume and 
Bourguignonf p. 47: La langue frangaise. 



" Rinfret, Dictionnaire de noi fautes, says 
under orgueilleux: "N'est pas fhtn^ais pour de- 
signer Torgelet." M. Rivard commenting on the 
Carletou form for Fr. orgelet says: "Je ne connais 
que or^5 et orijoy 

• Jdnain writes yarre (p. 20, Introduction). 
Cf . § LXni, Christian names, no. 27 piar = Fr. 
Pierre, 

'Also noted di/f, see foot-note 4. Such forms 
may be due to the influence of dialects, where 
Fr. gui may regularly appear as di. They are 
merely cases of pronunciation so far forward that 
the d position is reached. About Quebec the d 
in such words sounds like d'\- z; see the Note 
to no. 5, p. 84. 



§ XXXT. j. 89 

In these examples, the Fr. gu is carried forward to the palatal position, where, 
just as in the preceding list 55, assimilation to j takes place, the French consonant 
falling. J6nain remarks this trait particularly in his Prdambule, p. 20 {Dictionnaire 
du patois saintongeais). 



5 je (Jez) leur 



4. Special cases of j. 

1 ramysje rat musqu6 4 j'f rien 

2 suje Soulier 
3 ' ji, i ^ Uh^ Itti 

No. 1 r&mysje. This form which I failed to recognize when in Carleton points 
to a Fr. ramusgue. Upon going to Cheticamp C. B., I found that Fr. /; + e was 
regularly represented by if; and I noted ramystfey which pointed to Fr. rat muske, 
and only then did I recognize the Carleton form for Fr. rat muske. This is of parti- 
cular interest as showing the varied pronunciations Fr. k in dialects assumes: The 
Fr. k in a back palatal position, the Carleton form between the French form and the 
Cheticamp form, and lastly the Cheticamp form itself in a front palatal position. 

No. 2 suje. Simply a case of palatalization of I just as in ordinary French.^ 

No. 3 ji. This is the form before consonants, j before vowels e. g. i ji den = 
il lui donne; i j5 dene = ils ont donn6. Even in French the ordinary pronunciation 
of the pronoun il is i.^ The I then of Fr. lui, coming between front vowels perhaps 
becomes palatalized and hence j. For examples, see Morphology, § XL VI. 

No. 4 ji. Merely a case of loss of initial Fr. r, perhaps thru assimilation. 

Note. The Port Daniel form for Fr. rien is le. Cf. OF. orme from L. ulmum. Also in 
popular speech sometimes margri for malgr6.^ Passj remarks that in some barbarous languagpee { and 
r have not a distinct existence. 

No. 5 je = Fr. leur. Just as in such words as no. 2 suje, the I has become 
completely palatalized. I do not feel sure, whether the form Jaubert gives ieux = 
Fr. leur (see example under Morphology, § XLVI) has had an influence or not. 
Whether the combination be i(l) leur, or il eux, the phonetic possibilities are alike 
and the I has become palatalized. Ch. Guerlin de Guer in Le parler populaire dans 
la commune de Thaon (Calvados), p. 109, attributes the introduction of the palatal j 
to the need of avoiding hiatus, the intermediary steps being as follows: il leur a dit\ 
i leur a dit\ i Ieux a dit\ i eux a dit\ and finally: i jez a, di. Dottin {pp. cit, p. 532) 
gives this good example: di je k ss pur je = Fr. dis leur que c'est pour eux. The 
phenomena of je for leur and ji for lui are identical in formation: t je di = Fr. il 
leur dit, and i ji di = Fr. il lui dit; the I falling, the palatal j naturally prevents 
the hiatus. 



* Cf, Beyer and Passy p{i e kH yn tit let ' Beyer and Passy, Das gesprochene Fran- 

= Fr. je lui ai ecrit une petite lettre, Das ge- zSsisch, p. 123, § 90. 

sprochene FranzOsisch, p. 99, § 44. ! * Passy, EtxicUj § 331. 

« Cf . Passy, Etude, § 326, also Les sons, 6th 
edition, § 195. ! 

12 
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Liquids. 

§ XXXn. 1. I initial = Fr. I initial. (The sources are those of Fr. I in 
the same or corresponding words.) 



1 l&rsi 

2 lest 



larcin 
leste 



3 lu 



loup 



2. I medial = Fr. I medial. 

1 dlimi aliment 

2 kulev couleuvre 



3 p&rle 



parl6 



3. I final = Fr. I final; Fr. I or II + mute e. 



1 krel 

2 in€:l 



querelle 
mele 



3 sal 



sel 



4. Whispered French Z as in table is regularly lost in the dialect, thru 
enfeeblement, Passy, Etude, § 374. Ct also Beyer and Passy's statement in regard 
to voiceless I in such cases: "In dieser Stellung kann es leicht wegfallen'' (§ 18, 
p. 87) referring to spoken popular French. In XVIth century French, I after a 
consonant as a general rule did not become silent; Thurot's quotation from Palsgrave 
shows this (II, p. 265 and Note 3). Nevertheless Thurot says: "La syncope est rare 
apr^s la consonne initiale ou m^diale, beaucoup plus fr^quente apr^ la consonne 
mfetatonique"; the examples cited by Thurot illustrate this. Nisard shows this to be 
a common feature of popular rural French about Paris, p. 252; cf. also Agnel, p. 21, 
in the op. cit 

As is well known, { mouill6e was for a long time in early French a simple 
consonant pronounced just as the one to-day is in the south of France. ^ Nevertheless 
early in XVIth century French it was being replaced by the palatal {J) sound it 
has to-day both in French and in this dialect, and Thurot' quotes Hindret (1687) 
who says that in "la petite bourgeoisie de Paris, on trouve beaucoup de gens qui 
pour dire, bataillon, postilion, mouille, bouillon etc. disent batajon, postijon etc." ^ 

5. Special cases of I (Explained below as due to the influences there stated; 
therefore the L. originals of the Fr. forms are not inserted.) 



1 A (before consonants) 

2 aiimo * 

3 byto 

4 Jcek, ke1c9 



elle 

animaux 
bluteau 
quelque 



5 Idbre ambler 

6 i, i + j^ often before 

vowels il, ils 



7 limdro 



num^ro 



1 Passy, Les 8on8, p. 105, § 195 (6th edition). 
« Tome II, p. 298. 

• Cf . also foot-note 2, p. 83. 

• Cf . list 69. 

• Professor Rivard comments as follows: "Le 



j ne fait pas parti dn mot i, c'est une consonne 
intercalaire comme le z dans quatre-z-yeiuc 
mentionn^ par 1' Academic , comme le t dans fen 
ai't'un"; cf. Bulletin R F. I, pp. 81-85. 



8 hkje 

9 pepelje 

10 py,ply 

11 ptp 



§ XXXll. I 




hoquet 


12 


prrisi 


penplier 


13 


rdfta 


plus 


14 


tabelje 


pluie 


15 


vslime 
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pleur6sie 
refrain 
tablier 
venimeux 



Remark. For bsltoe, bdlye, bdlne = Fr. blnet, see p. 44, 9. 



No. 1 a. See the explanation of * := il, ils, no. 6 below. 

No. 2 alimo. Passy, Etude, § 332: "Une nasale se change assez souvent en 
consonne d'une classe diff^rente ... 4^ en laterale: italien alma de animam; velem de 
venenum; fran^ais vulgaire vie pour veninP The point of contact of the two con- 
sonants being so near together, this is one of the easiest changes and of very frequent 
occurrence in the Romance languages. 

No. 3 hyto = Fr. bluteau, just as in leek, p^i, parapet, prrm the Fr. I is 
completely vocalized. See example no. 63, § LXIH, Acadianisms. 

No. 4 Jcek = Fr. quelque. The point of contact f or i is so feebly struck as 
not to be heard. True also for spoken French as Beyer and Passy give the 
form kek.^ 

No. 5 Id'bre = Fr. ambler. The word is used much in the expression a Idb 
= Fr. elle amble; thus the I appears to be that of the pronoun eUe, which has 
become attached to the verb; after which dissimilation has taken place Id'ble 
becoming Id'bre, ^atnbrer suit le sort i'ambre devenant lambre, et devient lui-m§me 
le plus souvent lambrer, dans le Can.-Fran5.," Bulletin du parler frangais au Canada, 
1 1, p. 168. 

No. 6 i = Fr. il. This was XVIth century usage when Fr. il or ils was 
before a consonant, so clearly indicated by Thurot;* and i = Fr. il, ils (before con- 
sonants) is also colloquial Parisian usage.' The phonetic explanation is this: The I 
being vocalic in nature unites with the vowel which follows it so quickly, that the 
flapping movement of the tongue necessary to produce the I lacks the force requisite 
for that result. Passy states how this may be brought about in several ways.-* 
For examples see Morphology, § XL VI; the loss of I in dialect a = Fr. elle is thus 
explained also; for the a cf. p. 21, 4. 

No. 7 lim9ro. This case is cited by Passy in his Etude, § 332, 4«. The ex- 
planation is the same as that given for no. 2 alimo. Corblet, Jaubert and Dottin 
give limero, a form heard also about Quebec. For the vowel 9, see p. 33, Special 
cases, no. 1. 

No. 8 hkje = Fr. hoquet Just as in case no. 5, the I of the Fr. article has 
become attached. 

No. 9 pepelje. This may be considered as a case of "6penthese"; cf. katerjsm 
§ XXXTTT, 8. Remark, and cf. Transitory sounds, p. 63. About Quebec: pepcclje. 



^ § 112, Das geaprochene FranzOsisch, 

« Tome n, p. 141 and p. 78. 

• Beyer and Passy, Daa gesprochene Fran- 



z^sischy § 90; Les sonSj lines 15, 16 of examples, 
p. 83 of 2d edition ; p. 153, lines 4, 5 of 6th edition. 
* Etttde, § 326. 
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No. 10 py = Fr. plus can be heard in g d e py = Ft. je n'en ai plus. The 
I has become completUy vocalized. This py is also Norman and Centre of France. 

No. 11 p^i ^= Fr. pluie (and parapyi = Fr. parapluie); no. 12 prrizi = Fr. 
pleur6sie. This I has become completely vocalized, reasoning similar to that given 
for no. 6, dialect i = standard Fr. il 

No. 13 r9fld = Fr. refrain. A case of dissimilation. 

No. 14 tabelje = Fr. tablier. Same explanation as for no. 9 pepelje. 

No. 15 vslime = Fr. venimeux. The explanation is the same as that given 
for nos. 2 and 7. Moisy gives velimeux, Dunn besides giving Norman notes also 
Champagne for the French provinces where this form is used. This is popular rural 
pronunciation about Paris as Nisard notes velimeux: Langage populaire de Paris, p. 204. 
Thurot n, p. 261, popular according to H. Estienne (1582) even in Paris; Buffet (1668) 
says: "Plusieurs disent (fest du velin, cela est velimeux,^^ Quebec: vlinw. 

Note. In Quebec, I have noted kalv^ = Fr. caneyas, the explanation being the same as that 
given for sUimo and litn9ro above. Also orgilno = Fr. org^eillenx. Martin (1632) for Fr. orgtieil figures 
the pronunciation by writing: orgdlje (Thurot 11, p. 295). M. Rivard believes orgilfw to be erroneous 
stating: "Ici je ne connais que: orgije." 

In Port Daniel, I noted li = Fr. rien (see Note under no. 4, p. 89); ra:l = Fr. rare (dissimi- 
lation). Cf. also Passy^s remark under § 331 of his Etude, quoted in the Note on p. 89. 

Remark. ply8k9 = Fr. puisque, influence of the I in Fr. plusque. 



§ XXXni. 1. r in the dialect is usually lingual. (The sources are those 
of r in the corresponding or identical Fr. forms.) r initial = Fr. r initial. 

1 fL/.T rare 3 ri:v rive 

2 rs'z5 raison . 

2. r medial = Fr. r medial. 

1 frd'hwe:z framboise i 3 tarih terrible 

2 rdmarsje remercier • 

3. r final = Fr. r final; Fr. r or rr + mute e in the last syllable. 

1 me:r m^re 3 ie'.r terre 

2 /L.r char 

4. A transitory sound is regularly heard in the dialect preceding an r, cor- 
responding to a Fr. r, followed by e (= a), the so called mute e, which is not mute. 
(Again a change directly from French with which the comparison is therefore more 
instructive than with the originals of the Fr. forms, not inserted here.) 



§ xxxra. r. 
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List 57.* 


1 


akerte 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


d'gerne 

d'terpeme 

d'terprd.d 

d'terpri:g 

d'iertdni.r 


7 
9 


d'tervy 
berdvje 
herisl,^ hrrtel 


10 


herva:^ 


11 
12 
13 


fd:ferlyf 

fertije 

gerdi^ 



acrete 

engrener 

entrepreneur 

entreprendre 

entreprise 

entretenir 

entrevue 

bredouiller 

bretelle 

breuvage ^ 

fanfreluche 

fretiller 

gredin 



14 gerlo 

15 gerhte 

16 gema:j 

17 gemu:j ^ 

18 Tcaterte 

19 Tcerve 

20 mo'terr^ 

21 oterfwa 

22 permje 

23 perne 

24 pv^erri ^ 

25 poverte 

26 s&kermi^ 



grelot 

grelotter 

grenaille 

grenouille 

quatre temps 

crever 

montrera 

autrefois 

premier 

prenez 

poudrerie 

pauvret6 

sacrement 



5. The above cases appear to be metathesis. Passy says,^ however, that in 
consequence of reinforcements or insertions, there can very well be apparent meta- 
thesis, if the vowel which has detennined the character of the inserted vowel dis- 
appears. In the French fromage for formage,^ in the dialect fromi for fourmi, there 
is not true metathesis. There is influence of the vowel upon the r, development of 
an inserted vowel and fall of the primitive one. This is more apparent in Portuguese 
in the confusion of the prefixes per and pre. This feature, like so many others, was 
not only common in the little towns, but Hindret (1687) testifies to its being current 
in Paris in XVIth and XVIIth century French: "La plupart des vieilles gens, qui sont 
dans les petites villes et meme dans Paris, ont de la peine i prononcer Bretagne, 
Breton, brebis, bretelle, fretiller, fredonner, frelater autrement que Beriagne, Berton, 
berbis, bertelle, fertiller, ferdonner, ferlaterP » Hindret writes e in the first syllable of 
fredonner and frelater. Cf. Guerlin de Guer, op. cit, p. 103; Dottin, op. dt., pp. XCI-IL 

6. On the analogy of the words in list 57, the sound e occurs before r where 
the French word has r + a vowel other than the so called mute e. 



* "Dans toute cette liate, le fr.-cand. 4crirait 
(s on 9 It la place de e." Comment by Professor 
Rivard. 

* Quebec bartel; also Carleton gamujj cf. 
Remark 2, p. 23, for the a. 

' Slightly different from the other French 
words in the list as the vowel of the first syUable 
is rather than a. 

* Janbert, guerdin; A. Orain, gtierdin: Glos- 
saire patois du dipartement d!lUe et Vilaine. 

* Cf. Dnnn, who says of this word: ". . . c'est 
le chef-d'oeuvre de notre langue." 

^ Agnel for popular rural French about Paris 
gives a rule, which appears to be equally ap- 



plicable to like words in the Carleton dialect:. 
"Quand dans le milieu du m§me mot, Tune des 
syllabes dre, bre, fre^ gre, pre, tre, vre, se trouve 
suivie de la syllabe ment, cette syllabe bre, dre, 
fre, gre, pre, tre, vre, se change en deur, beur, 
feur, geur, peur, teur, veur," Langage des en- 
virons de Paris, p. 26. 

' Etude, § 523. 

• Cf. Suchier's observation on this word, and 
on Fr. brebis = vervecem (list 59) in GrOber's 
Grundriss, p. 589, § 24 (Monet's French trans- 
lation p. 56, § 24). 

9 Thurot, n, p. 286. 
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List 58. 

1 aberge, abrrge^ 

2 bergtt 

3 per^ycks, prrgydis * 

4 perk^ * 



abr6ger 
Brigitte 
prejudice 
prelart 



5 retersvr, retirsLr^ 

6 sakerfts 

7 suherce 



retrtcir 
sacrifice 
sobriquet 





List 59. 






1 


^permi^ 


aprement 


6 


2 


herbi 


brebis 


7 


3 


berld 


brelan 


8 


4 


herlade 


brelander 


9 


5 


hertan 


Bretagne 


10 



Note, m&derje = Fr. madrier: slightly different from the preceding cases: "^penth^e", cf. 
bertoet in the notes jnst below nnder 8. 

7. The dialect characteristic as in list 57, er = Fr. re (= r^), is common 
along the whole north shore, which I traversed. The following examples, noted at 
Bonaventure and verified also as correct by the schoolmistress of Pasb^biac for her 
town, will illustrate: 



gerne * grenier 

gernu:j * grenouille 

katerti^ quatretemps 

Wdermi ^ tendrement 

vd'derdi (also Carleton) vendredi 



8. Just as in the Carleton list 58, e (possibly r) occurs also before r when 
the French word has r + u vowel other than the so called mute e in Bonaventure, 
and Pasbebiac. The entire list, if ce be substituted for e, is, according to Professor 
Kivard, Franco-Canadian. The following notes taken in these places are of some 
interest in this connection: 

1 bervje = Fr. br^viaire; an example of vowel influence upon r, development of 9 before it, 
and loss of the original Fr. 6 after it. The ending appears due to analogy with such popular endings 
as in gem^' 

2 bertcet ^ = Fr. brouette. A case similar to that of maderje noted above nnder list 58. The 
combination r -{-Wy like r -j- jt developes a vowel which makes itself heard before the r, and no loss 
occurs after the r. 

3 katerjem = Fr. quatri^me. A case of "6penth6se" according to Passy's distinction from 
"m^tathfese", Etude, §537; cf. pepelje and tabelje, pp.90, 91, under 5. Special cases. 

4 merfadi = Fr. mercredi. Dissimilation. The Carleton forms are merke'rdij mekerdi, or 
tneJcTrdi; see p. 27, under 6. Special cases. Thurot, II, p. 279: "L'on prononce vulgairement mecredy 
pour mercredy'\ Oudin (1633). In merkerdij the second syllable has seemingly influenced the first. 



* See p. 28, $. 

* The final r of the French is not heard in 
the dialect in this word. Sometimes parl^) cL 
bartel, list 57, no. 9. Quebec : pcerlL^, 

* See the foot-note 6 on the preceding page. 

* Also grifte (influence of French acconted 
'ie in the last syllable). 

* Cf. foot-note 3, p. 93 for general frequency 



of these forms in many French dialects; A. Del- 
bouille notes guernouUle, Glossaire de la vallee 
d^Ytres (Haut-Normand). 

* The Port Daniel form for this word taken 
from my notes there is: kazrati, 

^ The dialect forms of this word are numerous, 
Moisy gives hirouetie and hourouetU-, Jaubert 
and Boyer de Montesson (Haut-Maine) berouette. 



§ XXXIV. r = Fr. eur. 
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For Quebec: 1 bartel = Fr. bretelle, cf. the Saintonge barbia and Quebec barbi =» Fr. 
brebis; see p. 23, Remark 2 for observation on the vowel. 2 korton = Fr. cretonne. The vowel of the 
accented syllable seems to have influenced the quality of the inserted sound. 

Note. U'6r, u& = Fr. arbre; dissimilation; the final r is sometimes heard; cf. Manseau, abe, 
dbre. The common XVIth century pronunciation was abre. Thurot, II, p. 278. Cf. BuUetin P, F, I, p. 28. 

gerne is popular rural French about Paris, Agnel writing guemier^ Langage des envirom de 
ParUf p. 100. 



§ XXXIV. 1. T (possibly very close e) = Fr. eur. Cases of Fr. r un- 
represented in the dialect (Sources of the Fr. forms L. drem, or analogy of this 
ending.) The sound indicated by r appears in my original notes 6; that is a sound 
closer even than the eu in Fr. peu. 



pilleur 

pompeur 

rodeur 

rongeur 

changeur 

traineur 

trotteur 

vendeur 



2. r and rr (possibly very close e, er) = Fr. eur. Cases where the dialect 
has two forms. (Sources of the Fr. forms L. orem, or analogy of this ending.) 

List 61. 





List 60. i 








1 


aftr 


acheteur 


10 


p^jr 


2 


deeartr 


deserteur 


11 


p5'pr 


3 


eply/r 


eplucheur 


12 


rodr 


4 


fl\jnT 


flaneur 


13 


ro'^Y 


5 


granr 


grogneur 


14 


fa-^T 


6 


ce.tT 


queteur 


15 


trenr 


7 


Iriz) 


leur(s) 


16 


trotr 


8 


marfr 


marcheur 


17 


vd'dr 


9 


md'tr 


menteur 







1 nia^T-r 

2 minr-r 

3 mocT-r 

4 pernr-r 

5 preir-r 

6 ryflr-r 



majeur 

mineur 

moqueur 

preneur 

preteur 

ronfleur 



7 


nijT-r 


8 


s3nT-r 


9 


suflr-r 


, 10 


trdpr-r 


11 


gazr-r, gt^er-r 



rongeur 

sonneur 

souffleur 

trompeur 

jaseur 



3. The feature in the above lists of not pronouncing the French r is a 
common one in the French provinces, as is also that of double forms like those in 
the last list as can be seen by consulting the dialect dictionaries. ^ In list 60, 
Jaubert indicates no. 4, 6, 8, 9 and 16 as so pronounced for Central France French; 



' For such popular pronunciations in the 
rural districts about Paris see Nisard, p. 205, 
Agnel, p. 27, of the op. eit Professor Kivard 
remarks: "Ce son t est, je pense, inconnu dans 
le fr.-can.; il est sans doute particulier a Tacadien. 



Nous disons e: ce.'te on ce:t0 = Fr. qu§teur, etc. 
J'ai dit tout ce que je savais U-dessus dans le 
Bull. P. F. n, pp. 161-8." 

> Talbert comments upon this trait in Dialecte 
blaisoiSj p. 227. 
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in list 61, nos. 2, 3, 6 and 10 pronounced without the r. Moisy spells without r 
no. 12 in list 60 and no. 5 in list 61. The general rules for XVIth century French 
in cases like the above are clear: The r was never silent in nouns ending in -euty 
having no feminine in 'euse\^ in nouns ending in -ewr, feminine -euse, the r early 
became silent, the eu being pronounced as in adjectives in -eux from L. -osus.^ -atorem 
giving in OF. -edor, -ear, -eeur expresses the name of the agent: cantorem = chanteur; 
L. 'osum forms from substantives adjectives in -eux: amorosum = modem amoureux; 
in the XVIth century, in popular language the ending -eur became confused with 
the ending -eux, feminine -euse,^ The r pronunciation has in general prevailed in 
modem French and the dialect forms in list 60 and 61 are retentions of the old usage 
still preserved.* 

4. we = Fr. -oir. Other cases of Fr. r unrepresented in the dialect (Sources 
of the Fr. forms L. -orium, but the dialect forms, as explained below, are directly 
traceable to X\7th century French.) 



pergoir 

rasoir 

reposoir 

saloir 

tiroir 





List 62. 








1 


akrofwe 


accrochoir 


7 


perswe 


2 


arozwe 


arrosoir 


8 


razwe 


3 


kr&fwe 


crachoir 


9 


rdpoewe 


4 


kulwe 


couloir 


10 


salwe 


5 


mirwe 


miroii' 


11 


tirwe 


6 


mufwe 


mouchoir 




■* 



5. As a general rule for XVIth century French, final r was always pro- 
nounced.^ The ruling tendency since that century has been (see p. 25, 4), always 
to pronounce the r after an open e and not to pronounce it after closed e. The r 
of the infinitives of the first conjugation verbs used to be always pronounced and the 
e coming from a L. a not in position was naturally closed. When the r was lost, the 
usage was to pronounce the e as closed; and when the r was sounded, open e^ like in 
cher. However, in substantives formed (like the above in list 62) with the suffix -oir 
of L. 'Orium the r was silent,' but as Thurot says, usage was much divided and r 
finished by gaining the day for modem French. The above words then are evidently 
specimens of what Thurot describes; indeed, four of these words, no. 5, 6, 10 and 11, 
are found so spelled by authors, whom Thurot quotes (II, p. 149 et seq.), I have no 
such direct evidence for the other seven. Jonain gives arrousoue for the Saintonge 
form and gives rasoi for Fr. rasoir as a Berri form. Of this list Professor Rivard 



1 Thurot, II, pp. 164-5. 

' Tome II, p. 165 and note 3. 

" See Tobler's remark to this effect p. 118: 
Vom franxdsischen Versbau alter und neuer Zeit; 
or p. 156 of Karl Breul and Leopold Sudre's French 
translation. 

* Cf. as a relic of ancient usage the word 



piqueux still in colloquial use. Thurot, II, p. 169; 
and the interesting case of modem Fr. monsieur^ 
cited by Tobler in the reference in foot-note 3. 

* Thurot, U, p. 146. 

« Tome I, p. 56. 

' Thurot, II, p. 149. 
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ambler 


6 


Jcrwejg5 


oloison 


almanach 


7 


rd'bri 


lambris 


falbalas 


8 


rd'hris&e 


lambrissage 


calcul 


9 


rabur 


laboui' 


calculer 


10 


rahure 


labourer 



remarks: "Fr.-can. sauf le no. 2 qui se prononce: aro:ewe, le no. 7 p&rswCf le no. 9 
rpo:ewe, et le no. 10 fait souvent salwa.^^ 

6. r = Fr. I, (A change as shown below, not going back to a L. r, but 
due to one of the commonest influences in nearly all language development.) 

List 63. 

1 Id'lre 

2 armanak * 

3 farbal^ 

4 karkjyl, karcyl 

5 karkjyle, karcyle 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are cases of dissimilation; Idbre has the I of Fr. elle 
attached: a Idbrs = elle amblait, as noted on p. 91, no. 5; in armanak the word is 
used with the article, thus: larmanak = Fr. Falmanach. Jonain gives armanat (for ky 
see p. 85, no. 2). Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 are cases of assimilation. No. 5 is given by 
Jonain: croison^ Passy^ gives many examples of the above change as well as the 
reverse, both of which are among the commonest occurrences in a great many languages; 
the point of contact for r and I being so close, it is most natural for such inter- 
changes to occur. The change can occur in various ways as Passy describes.* Nos. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are also Fr.-Can., according to Professor Rivard. 

7. Whispered Fr. r in final syllables as in Fr. 5Mcrc is regularly lost in the 
dialect. (CI observation on whispered Fr. Z, p. 90.) This of course is nothing but 
popular French usage. Indeed, according to Beyer and Passy, educated people usually 
say kat person (= Fr. quatre personnes).* In XVIth century French, judging from 
Thurot's authorities, « this usage was very popular particularly among "la petite 
bourgeoisie de Paris", more so I should judge than the suppression of Z in a similar 
position. Nisard cites this feature as one characterizing popular rural French about 
Paris, p. 253; cf. also Agnel, pp. 24-5. 



1 

2 
3 
4 



8. Special cases of dialect r. 
d'iermy tr6mie 



ddsur 

guUro 

kam^ 



dessous 
goulot, goulet 
cadenas 



(Changes from Fr. forms as explained below.) 

5 rakorce recoquiller 

6 8ur sous 

7 surwa sud ouest 



No. 1 d'termy. A difficult case to explain. I can merely state what may 
possibly be suggestive. Roquefort gives old French spellings, tremuee, tremuie and 



* Nisard for popular rural French about Paris 
spells armanach: Langage pop%daire de PariSf 
p. 202; Agnel (Langage des environs de Paris, 
p. 8) speUs armona. 

' Probably dissimilation like the others: la 
krwezS = Fr. la doison. For Ste Anne de Beau- 



pr^, Professor Squair remarks that the I is often 
silent {A contrxMionj p. 165). 

» Etude, § 331 ; cf. also §§ 490-3. 

* Etude, § 331; cf. also §§ 490-3. 

» Das gesprochene Franz&sisch, p. 87. note 2. 

« Tome II, p. 280 et seq. 

13 
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tremuye, Jonain gives tremue. The Carleton word may be connected with the 
Saintonge word entoumure = entamure, "la portion que Ton d6tache d'un pain en 
Tentamant (aprfes lui avoir trac6 une croix sur le ventre, si Ton est catholique);" 
"doune-me Venioumure".^ Jaubert gives termuee, tremouee, tremuee = tremie d\m 
moulin a hie. Moisy also gives ir6mue and derives the word from L. tremere as does 
also Jaubert, because of the slight jarring to which the bin is subjected. Thru the 
influence of Fr. tr^ie, dialect entoumure probably got its r, becoming entourmure; 
and then thru influence of the forms ending in final u = diermy, ou in an unaccented 
syllable easily appearing as e. 

No. 2 d9sur, influence of Fr. sur, see no. 6. 

No. 3 gul9r3, a change of termination, preceded by the insertion of r, which 
is rather popular, as for example: puce, puceron. Another suffix treated in a like 
manner is Fr. ie, the dialect having for example: galuzri for Fr. jalousie (also 
popular French). * 

No. 4 kam^ = Fr. cadenas. We know that the Latin d became r in some 
words in old French; e.g. OF. mire from L. medicum\ M. G.Paris conjectures the 
intermediary of an Z.^ Indeed, Professor Squair in his Contribution records the Ste 
Anne form as Z-aZnu, or to be more exact, his own words are: ^d = I sometimes 
in cadenasP M. L. Havet thinks rather the intermediary to be 6.^ The changes seem 
intellegible, the tongue movements being similar. 

No. 5 rakyrce = Fr. recoquiller. Cf. Fr. fronde from fundam\ enclume from 
incudinem; Spanish sangre from sanguinem. Passy {Etude, § 541) calls these examples 
just cited "6penthfese", where he says "Fanalogie joue sans doute le principal role", 
altho it is not always easy to determine the starting point. The a in rakorce seems 
analogical, and due most likely to the influence of forms like Fr. raccorder. 

No. 6 sur. Influence of the r in Fr. sur, meaning "upon", for which the 
dialect form is sy. The r could not be a reminiscence of L. subter as Jaubert suggests. 
(See the prepositions, § LX, nos. 34 and 35.) 

No. 7 syrwa and sertca. Cf. p. 72, nos. 6, 8 and 9. The vowel w in a word 
pronounced so quickly may easily assume in an unaccented syllable the sound e. 
(Mentioned on p. 45, no. 5.) The r, as stated in the reference, is due to the analogy 
of the form norwa = Fr. nord-ouest. Jonain gives the form suroiuiis: Marine, = Fr. 
sud-ouest, as does also Moisy, who gives the two forms thus: surouet, seurouet, and 
says: ^sorvest, donn6 par Cotgrave," which recalls more directly norwa. 



9. Cases of Fr. r unrepresented in the dialect.* 



1 
2 
3 



efap 6charde 

forp forgeron 

g^ OF. nom. gars, obj. 

garson gars 



4 
5 



fap 



sur 
6charpe 



> Jonain, p. 166-7. 

* Brunot, Grammairt hv8ior%q\u^ p. 159 ic, 
and p. 160 on. 



' Romania^ VI, p. 129 et seq. 

* Passy, Etude, § 327 and notes 2 and 3. 

^ Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are common about Quebec. 
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No. 1 efap = Fr. 6charde, as already explained (p. 68, 5.) is change of 
termination owing to the inflnence of fap, the two words being so often employed 
together. 

No. 2 forp = Fr. forgeron, may be considered a case of "dissimilation 
harmonique", where no other consonant is substituted for the one dropped out; cf. 
the childish pronunciation federik = Fr. Fr6d6ric.* 

No. 3 jfu = Fr. gars, appears to be a dialect form, as Jonain says: ^gars se 
prononce gd, in jhene gd (un jeune gars)." Moisy writes gaSy as does also Jaubert. 
The r is likely lost as in perl^ = Fr. prelart (cf. list 58, no. 4) being pronounced 
feebly at the end of the syllable; Littr6 gives gd for the usual pronunciation of the 
word OF. gars (subj. case). See Godefroy. 

No. 4 5y = Fr. sur. Thurot (II, p. 176) says: "II y a eu confusion au XVII® 
si^cle entre deux mots d'origine diff^rente, dans sur (de super) et sus (de susum)!^ 
The Carleton form seems simply a retention of this old usage, for which Thurot 
quotes a number of examples. This sy is also common in other dialects. Jaubert 
spells sus and says: ^Vs final ne se prononce pas plus que dans sous, il est sus la 
table; il est sous la tahU^ Jonain spells su, prep. = sur, used in Berri. The form 
appears to be due to influence of L. sufsum giving Fr. sus, tho in modem French, the 
only remnants of L. susum are found in the expressions dessus, par-dessus and courir 
sus, ^ (See the prepositions, § LX, nos. 34 and 35.) 

No. 5 fap = Fr. 6charpe, is a sling to bind up a limb that has been hurt 
by an efap, a splinter; as explained in no. 1 the use of the two terms corresponding 
to Fr. echarpe and echarde has led to confusion producing popular simplification of 
both words. 



Nasal consonants. 

§ XXXV. 1. m, initial, medial and final = Fr. m respectively in those 
positions; final m occurring in written French only in learned words as Jerusalem; 
so that dialect final m usually = Fr. m + mute e. (The sources are those of Fr. 
m in the equivalent words.) 

1 lam lame 3 rame ramer 

2 wacf.T matiere 



3 rymatts rhumatisme 



2. Special cases. 

1 mat natte 

2 mny venu 

No. 1 mat = Fr. natte. Probably due to influence of English mat 



* Passy, EtudCj § 497. | • Brunot, Grammaire historique, p. 540. 
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No. 2 mny = Fr. venu; due to inflaence of nasal n upon lip-tooth v nasalizing 
80 that the effect is that of m. Passy says of such changes:^ ". . . des mots comme 
avenue, revenir, se prononcent souvent avnu, rdvnir\ alors on n'entend guere que 
{amny) (remni.r)" 

No. 3 rymaits = Fr. rhumatisme. In a consonantal breath group like this, 
at the end of a word, a consonant is very apt to be lost thru enfeeblement; cl E. 
rhumatis, Passy remarks:^ ^En Frangais les consonnes finales iepeuple, table, quatre, 
rhumatisme ne sont maintenues qu'& grand peine par Tautorit^ du maitre d'^cole." 

§ XXXVI. 1. n initial, medial and final = Fr. n respectively in those 
positions; final n occurring in written French only in learned words; so that dialect 
n usually = Fr. n + mute e. (The sources are those of Fr. n in the equivalent words.) 

1 amen amen 4 len laine 

2 animo, alimo animal 5 nu nous 

3 imen hymen 

2. Special cases of dialect n = other than Fr. n.^ 



1 alme agneler 

2 kanso caleQon 

3 mal gane mal gagn6(?) 



4 malm maligne 

5 p^'tsn ch&taigne 

6 vam vergne 



No. 1 alene = Fr. agneler. Metathesis of gn and I together with confusion 
of n and n owing likely to analogy of a word like aim = Fr. haleine. Thurot, II, 
p. 310, gives aniele, "prononcez presque aniele en trois syllabes" (Richelet 1680). 

No. 2 }cans5 = Fr. cale^on. According to Passy (Etude, § 332) this change 
of 2 to a nasal consonant rarely occurs independently as in this case and in vulgar 
French panto = paletot. Assimilation is the step by which the consonant usually 
becomes nasal. On the other hand, a nasal is quite often changed into a consonant 
of a different class. (Examples of this last statement are given on p. 90 under 5.) 
The point of contact for I and n being so close, a slight deviation from this point 
of either would be sufficient perhaps to cause one consonant to be pronounced instead 
of the other. 

No. 3 mal gane = Fr. mal gagn6 (?). The dialect words means mal portant; I 
think it represents a Fr. form mal gagne\ probably influence of analogy of such cases 
as in the above list where dialect n = Fr. gn\ see example § LXIII, Acadianisms, no. 116. 

No. 4 malm = Fr. maligne. Confusion between gn and n is quite common 
in the dialect. This is natural, both occurring very often as in this case at the end 
of words in final syllables; and malm is so pronounced on the analogy of words like 
Fr. enfantine, Nisard for popular rural French about Paris spells malaine, p. 201, 
Langage populaire de Paris. 



> Etude^ § 434. ' Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are comon about Qnebec 

« Ibidem, § 379. 



§ xxxvn. n^ 
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No. 5 f^'tsn = Fr. chfttaigne, like the above, analogy to a word with a 
termination -aine in French as for example Fr. certaine. 

No. 6 vam = Fr. vergne. (For the change of Fr. e before r to a, see p. 17, 
3.) See the explanations to nos. 4 and 5. This is analogy to forms like Fr. marne. 
Littr6 gives both forms: veme and vergne. Jaubert gives these same forms. 



§ XXXVIL 1. n 
final = Fr. gn + mute e. 

1 H^lO 

2 di/i 



= Fr. gn; does not occur as initial; medial = Fr. gn; 

(Original source that of Fr. gn in the equivalent words.) 

agneau 3 ma/iifiJc magnifique 

digne 



2. /> = Fr. n + consonant i, regularly in the dialect, and also in much 
provincial and popular French. ^ Indeed, Fr. gn took its rise from L. n + consonant i: 
Fr. cigogne from L. dconiam, Passy remarks that while in Paris one often says 
rsnje, anjo for regner and agneau, most of the patois show the opposite feature, i. e. 
pane = Fr. panier; nu prdno = nous prenions.^ In such words as in those in the 
following list, the difficulty in pronouncing as in standard French is to avoid combining 
n and j in one sound, so that its insertion phonetically is here most natural, the 
change then being an easy development from standard French. (The Fr. m goes 
back to L. n + vowel.) 



niais 

ni^ce 

niaiserie 

opinion 

panier 

pleni^re 

prisonnier 

prunier 

renier 

chansonni^re 



* For the L. termination -arium, represented 
in the dialect by jcr = Fr. -i^c, see p. 25, list 14. 

* Also ^©i7*c; see p. 94, foot-note 4, and of. 
Dunn guemier, ghemier, 

^ Cf. the Cheticamp form kurdufUj p. 49, list 
36 a, no. 9. 

' Cheticamp form is tfwiztfie.r (tvi = ui 
not yi). 





List 64.3 


1 


hane.r^ 


2 


hutTyiey 


3 


dar/ie 


4 


daml 


5 


densee 


6 


gn'ne^ 


7 


kordone • 


8 


kri)ie:r 


9 


kyzi/ie:r ^ 


10 


mane:r 



bannifere 


11 


ne 


boutonni^re 


12 


n^s 


dernier 


13 


yiezri 


Daniel 


14 


opipo 


d^niaiser 


15 


pan^ 


grenier 


16 


plsne.r 


cordonnier 


17 


prizone 


crinifere 


18 


pryne 


cuisini^re 


19 


rd/ie 


maniere 


20 


fd'sone:r 



« Passy, Etude, § 407. 

* Ihidemj § 510. See also the carefal analysis 
of this sound n in Lea aons^ § 191 (6th edition). 

* Agnel says, speakings of such words as in 
this list: ^'Les ^ens de campagne igoutent nn g 
dans la prononciation des mots terminus par la 
syUabe nier on ni^re; ce qui communique k cette 
syllabe une articulation mouill^e.'* Then follow 
such examples as in the ahove list: Langage des 
environa de Faria, p. 20. This entire list, according 
to Professor Rivard, is Franco-Canadian. 
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21 fifjne 

22 fikane 

23 tizTne ^ 



chiffonier 
chicanier 
tisonnier 



24 yn5 

25 ^&rdij%e 



union 
jardinier 



3. It is of interest to note that m both modem French and the dialect, n 
mouill6e has been preserved in actual use, while old I mouill^e has disappeared in 
both. The pronunciation n + vowel i, current ^ in Richelet's time (1680), is rarely 
heard, while the above, which Hindret (1687) reproaches "la petite bourgeoisie de 
Paris" for using, is the regular one in the dialect. 



3 varfi 



vergne, veme 



4. Special cases of dialect n- 

1 aim alene 

2 desiyie dessiner 

No. 1 aUn = Fr. alene. Jonain gives alcgne and Littri the same spelling 
for the Berri form. The commoner form, however, in the Carleton dialect is aU:g, 
which I cannot explain. 

No. 2 dssine = Fr. dessiner is most likely confused with Fr. designer. 

No. 3 varn = Fr. veme is not irregular as the forms vam (p. 101, ho. 6) and 
vam may respectively = Fr. verne and vergne. 



Aspirates. 

§ XXXVIII. h = Ft. h in hache. The aspiration is so slight that one can 
doubt its existence.^ It does not exist in the English sense of the h sound. It was 
said by the teacher in Carleton that a slight aspiration is heard in the following 
words. (If really pronounced, the source as shown below is distinctly modem influence.) 

List 65. 

hein 

he 

haie 

hol& 

honteux 

hue 

The distinction existed in the XVIth century between two kinds of h both 
written alike, one being aspirated, the other silent; only according to Thurot,* when 



1 


(hai.r) air 


hair 


7 


hi 


2 


hamak 


hamac 


8 


he 


3 


harp 


harpe 


9 


he 


4 


haf 


hache 


10 


hok. 


5 


h\^j3 


haillon 


11 


hrte 


6 


ha:f 


hanche 


12 


hy 



* Cheticamp tfizoyie. 

• Thnrot, 11, p. 311. 

• Cf. Beyer and Passy, Das geaprochene Fran- 
zOsiach: "Es ist meist wenig vernehiubar mid ver- 
stummt oft ganz," p. 88. 

* Tome n, p. 392; Palsgrave gives a list of 



words beginning with aspirated h on p. 18 of 
Eclaircissement de la langue frangaUe; cf. also 
Theodore de B^ze, p. 77, De francicae linguae 
recta pronuntiationey Genevae 1584 (reprinted by 
Tobler, BerUn 1868). 



§ XXXIX. or. 
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h was aspirated, the aspiration was distinctly heard and remained so down to the 
XVmth century. In the main, the same general line of demarcation was noted then 
as is apparent to-day, that aspirate h was more frequent in words of German origin 
than in those of Latin origin, where it seldom if ever occurred. Inasmuch as the 
teachers told me that they had great difficulty in getting the children to aspirate h 
at all, I am inclined to believe that in the above words it is of learned origin, 
perhaps in some of them of imitative origin.^ 



§ XXXTX. rr = Fr. ^ (written j, and g before e and i); sometimes at least 
= Fr. aspirated h; also Fr. f (written ch). (The source, a dialect one is stated on 
the next page.) 

This sound is one of the most characteristic in the dialect and the most 
perplexing one to describe, and also not easy to note down when totally unprepared 
for it at first. It is undoubtedly the same sound, which Professor Sheldon describes * 
as "suggesting a hissed aspirate such as one of the German sounds of ch in ich, and 
possibly even voiced at times." It reminded me of the Spanish j even before reading 
F. Aran jo's description of the sound x, which he calls "luettal". ' I remarked the 
sound all thru Canada and the Acadian districts as well and more pronounced among 
the illiterate. I believe, M. Legendre has this same sound in mind when he says:^ 
"cA, g doux et j s'aspirent dans certains mots: he manhe (j'ai mange), Hoseph = 
Joseph." He adds: "Cette faute n*est pas commune." It seemed to me very common 
and impressed me, with the treatment of Fr. k and g, t and d in certain positions 
as one of the most striking, novel, and interesting features in the dialect. I select 
from a long list the commonest examples and those I most frequently heard. ^ 



jabot 

j'avais 

j'ai 

chez 

gestes 

hors 

chose 

Joseph 

jeune 

jour 





List 66. 


1 


ard'xe 


2 


dgaxe 


3 


a;xi 


4 


dexene 


5 


doxor 


6 


fL^'xe 


7 


foxe 


8 


xams 


9 


x&rdi 


10 


xardifi^ 



arranger 


11 


xabo 


engager 


12 


xavB 


engin 


13 


xe 


dejeuner 


14 


xe 


dehors 


15 


XBSt 


facher 


16 


xor 


faucher 


17 


xo:z 


jamais 


18 


xoz^f 


jardin 


19 


xen 


jardinier 


20 


xur 



^ Cf. Professor Sqnair's statement, p. 166, 
Contribuiion : *^ A is never heard as far as I have 
observed." Also Professor Sheldon's Specimens, 
p.4, A = Fr. J, gaho ^ Fr. gageons. 

' Under A on p. 3 of Specimens; also Janbert's 
note on A in Glossairej p. 356. 

> Phonetische Studien, m, p. 339. 



* La langue frangaisCf p. 47 (edition of 1890). 

^ I have talked with both Acadians and 
Canadians, about this sound and have been told 
that no such sound exists, when the speakers 
themselves in denying its existence repeatedly 
make use of it. 



21 


xupi 


22 


xyre 


23 


xum&l 


24 


Tarixe 


25 


kekxo.z 
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jupon 26 l<.'zc lacher 

jurer 27 wiaxe manger 

journal 28 fnd'x^:j mangeaUle 

corriger i 29 oxordt(i, o^ord^i aujourd'hoi 

quelque chose | 30 ^xur toajoors 

Professor Sheldon has given the clue to the origin of this sound in his 
Specimens (pp. 7, 8), and what Jonain says, * in regard to the Saintonge pronunciation 
of Fr. j, ge and ch, is true to-day of the Carleton dialect equivalents. In the dialect 
words cbxor and xor I felt sure of recognizing something strange to standard French; 
and this peculiarity seems to be no other than that described by Jonain under jh : ^ 
^jh va exprimer, entre aux vocables, toutes les aspirations de h. II faut y mettre 
un pen le soufQe espagnol." Educational influence interferes very much with the 
regularity of the appearance of the sound and of its ciuality as well in the speakers' 
mouths. In attempting an explanation of the sound, one may suppose the steps to 
have been somewhat as follows: Starting with Latin fcUcare, disregarding the 
terminations and considering only the history of this sound, the successive steps 
starting from the velar position and coming forward to the front position may have 
been: falkare, falkjare, faltjare; then faltfare in Italian and French, then later in 
French falfer, faufer, fofer, and finally in the dialect foze. 



' P. 19| Introduction to Dictionnaire du 
patois saintongeais. 



Ibidem, p. 227. 



III. Morphology. 



General remarks. 

§ XL. The dialect ever aims at simplicity, and in this respect the laws it 
follows differing from those of the literary language in eliding, shortening, linking, 
and making changes generally, resemble strikingly those followed by popular modem 
French.* In regard to linking, as a rule it occurs only between words intimately 
related by their sense or connection, as for example between the article and its noun, 
a numeral or limiting adjective and its noun, a pronoun and its verb. Where literary 
French employs two forms, as in the endings, one for the masculine and one for the 
feminine of many adjectives, or where the singular and plural of nouns differ, the 
tendency in the dialect is continually to simplify by reducing the two forms to one. 
The analogy of the endings of the vast majority of nouns, where the singular and 
plural are alike, here shows its influence. The dialect preserves exactly the same 
tenses as spoken popular French, discarding the literary preterit indicative^ and 
hence the imperfect subjunctive. These special features will be treated under their 
respective heads. The French translations are merely verbatim renderings of the 
dialect features, without regard to standard French correctness, but meant to be 
intelligible. As in the phonology, particularly under the consonants, the origin of the 
dialect has been shown to be French itself, comparisons with Latin forms will only 
be made as occasion may call for them. 



The definite article. 



§ XLL 1. la = Fr. la. 

1 la fam la femme 

2 la pe:f la peche 



* See Beyer and Passy, Das geaprochene Fran- 
zGsisch, Form und Satzlehre, pp. 92-101. 



3 la pul 



la poule 



« Ibidem, p. 155, § 152. 



14 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



2. I = Fr. V and le, 

I aU rhabit 

Zur* le hart 

lifi^ I'enfant 

Ibone.r (r.r) le bonhenr 

Igarso le garQon 



6 

7 
8 
9 



Ikuto 
I md:f 
lorn 
lpw€:l 



le coutean 
le manche 
rhomme 
le pofele 



1 
2 



3. le = Fr. les before consonants. 

les maisons 
les pferes 



fe m€z3^ 
le per 



3 fe ^vaI* 



for les chevanx 



4. lejs^ = Fr. k^ before vowels. 

1 lejsf abi les habits 

2 iegr £•/£ les enfants 



3 lez 5:g 



les ongles 



5. Thus all the forms save / before consonants are the same as the standard 
French forms. This dialect form Z, Passy comments on saying: "On sait que nos 
paysans disent commun6ment {9l per) = le p6re, dl py grd = le plus grand." He 
classes it under "prosthese".* Perhaps it might be considered metathesis. It is due 
to the vocalic nature of the I 

6. Combinations of the article with the preposition a = Fr.a and cb ^= Fr. de. 



1 


a life 


k I'enfant 


7 


fam 


aux femmes 


2 


cfo life 


de Tenfant 


8 


de fam 


des femmes 


3 


oz ife 


aux enfants 


9 


trava:j 


au travail 


4 


dez ife 


des enfants 


10 


dy trava:j 


du travail 


5 


a la fam 


k la femme 


11 


trava:j' 


aux travaux 


6 


dd la fam 


de la femme 


12 


de travatj 


des travaux 



This feature is then the same as that for standard French. 

7. The forms for the so-called partitive article are the same as those for 
popular French: d(a) la\ dy\ d{9) l\ de and dez used just as in French.^ 



^ No aspiration whatever. About Quebec, 
la h^:r, 

* Cf. Professor Sheldon's no. 69 in Specimens: 
cm ife. 

* About Quebec, le m^zS. 

* See § XLIII, list 69, no. 11, foot-note. The 
so-called e mute was not sounded in XVIth century 
(Thurot, I, p. 158) any more than at present in 
modem popular French in such words as /me, 
^al etc.; cf. Beyer and Passy, §43, p. 99 and 
passim all thru the book. 

^ The z is pronounced with the foUowing 



Yowel. I have written it thus for simplicity in 
reading, following Passy as he writes it in his 
extraits in Les sons, 8d edition, p. 130, 1. 11 ; 
p. 131, 1. 4; 6th edition, p. 148, 1. 14. 

" Cf. the words on p. 64, estaty = Fr. 
estatue, etc. 

^ For the ending, see the nouns ending in 
aZ, list 69. The forms 11 and 12 are not in use 
about Quebec. 

» Cf. Beyer and Passy, § 57, for examples of 
popular French usage. 



§ XLn. The indefinite article. § XLm. The noon. 
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The i 



article. 



§ XLII. 1. ce = Fr. un before consonants; cen^ = Fr. un before vowels. 
1 wn i'fe 



2 ce liv 



un enfant 
un livre 



3 otn om 



un homme 



Note. This is not the Canadian usage, which is i and in, respectively; cf. Jonain's remark 
on p. 17 of his introduction: ^u se change en i dans le mot un et ses composes." When I heard e or 
f n, as not unfrequently, I supposed it due to Canadian influence ; tho & and &n may, on the other hand, 
be due to educational influence. There is no doubt that e or in is pretty current all thru Canada, and 
I have heard it in Paris. Professor Rivard notes: "Ici on entend plutot 2' que i: ^n am. e = un pent 
aussi 86 rencontrer chez nous, mais je ne crois pas qu'on puisse dire que c^est le ^Canadian usage'; i. e. 
la fagon franco-canadienne la plus g^n^rale de prononcer le fr. un est S (e ferm6 nasal) et en. Par 
exception on ouvre la voyelle, et Ton arrive k € et in; mais on se rend m^me jusqu'4 a et an: an om." 



2. en = Fr. une before vowels or consonants. 



1 en asiei 

2 en istwer 



une assiette 
une histoire 



3 en tab 



une table 



Note. This again is different from Canadian usage. I noted at the Falls of Montmorency 
and about Quebec i and an,' the former used before a feminine noun beginning with a vowel: iima:^ 
= une image, the latter before feminine nouns beginning with a consonant: an fam = une femme. 
Both Janbert and Moisy' give the form eune. Professor Rivard notes: "Remarque analogue k la 
pr^cMente. Ici on remarque surtout la prononciation en: en fam. Mais il est vrai qu'on entend aussi 
an, et tr^s souvent cen. Je pense que cen = une est le fait le plus frequent ici." 

3. The plural of the indefinite is de = Fr. des before consonants, dejs = 
Fr. des before vowels.'* 



1 de fam 



des femmes 



2 dez om 



des hommes 



The noun. 

§ XLin. Gender. 1. As a rule the gender of nouns in the dialect cor- 
responds to that of the same words in modern French. The following differences, 
however, have been noted: 



List 67.* 
modern French. 

1 ahijmi 

2 alpah^ 



Nouns used as feminine in the dialect being masculine in 



habillement 
alpaca 



3 arJcd'sjel 

4 armonjom 



arc-en-ciel 
harmonium 



* Cf. the interesting note by Beyer and Passy, 
no. 2, p. 104: "Die gebnndene Form von ce wird 
von manchen osn oder auch yn gesprochen; also 
otn-Dmy ctn-om, yn-om." Littr^ gives u-n homme. 

> M. Legendre states the same fact: La langue 
franQaisCj p. 46 (edition of 1890). 



' Introduction to the Dictionnaire of Moisy, 
p. LXI. 

* Exactly as in popular French; cf. Beyer 
and Passy, § 56. 

* Of the words given in the above list, nos. 10, 
15, 16 and 22 are cited by Agnel as being 

14* 



5 


arjf 


6 


Q-tsrms 


7 


hoi 


8 


ete 


9 


etui 


10 


ez&:p, egeS:p 


11 


egvo 


12 


eskalje 


13 


Qa:z 





IIL 


Morphology 


f 

• 


argent 


\ 




14 


ivs:r 


enterrement 




15 


o:r, o:r 


bol 






16 


O'tsl 


6t6 






17 


o'tel 


6tui 






18 


o'ton 


example 






19 


ora:^ 


6cheveau 






20 


oreje 


escalier 






21 


org 


gages 






22 


pwezo 
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hiver 

or 

autel 

hotel 

automne 

orage 

oreiller 

orgae 

poison 

2. Of the words in the above list, no. 8 ete became masculine in French 
very early following Fr. hiver and Fr. printemps\ no. 19 ora:; at different periods of 
the language is used as a feminine noun; no. 10 ezd:p and no. 22 pwezo are regularly 
used in old French as feminine nouns. ^ Five of the words, nos. 5 ar^e, 7 holy 10 ezd:py 
19 ora:; and 22 pwezo, are given as feminine by Moisy (p. LV). Talbert in speaking 
of the gender of the dialect of Blois words says: "Je ne connais point d'exemple dans 
Tancienne langue du genre feminin aux substantifs: argent . . . autel . . . hdtel. Us 
n'en ont jamais d'autre dans la bouche de nos paysans.'* He goes on to say: "La 
plupart des f emmes donnent le genre feminin k . . . orage . . . gage ^ . . . etc." Dunn 
gives argent, bol and poison as feminine in Canadian French, and Manseau gives 
arc-en-ciel and autel as feminine. It may be noticed that with the exception of the 
words bol, ga:g, and pwezo, the other nineteen words in the list begin with a vowel. 
These nouns, when occurring in French after certain adjectives like bel, fol, mol, 
vieil, because of the adjective being pronounced like the corresponding feminine 
adjective, may for that reason have come to be regarded as feminine. 

3. Examples. 1 g m e a^te en abijmi l'5'pht 2 rZu d la hsl alpah^ 

je m'ai achet^ tme habillement complete yoil4 de la belle alpaca 

3 gard la bel arkdsjsl dd I ryso 4 vot armonjom gu ply fo:r Tc9 la mjen 

regarde la belle arc-en-ciel dans le rnisseau votre harmonium jone plni fort que la mienne 

5 g e ete peje d bel arga ne:v 6 i l, y en bel dtermi 7 g e k^'se la bol d 
j^ai ^te pay^ en belle argent neuve il(y?)a en nne belle enterrement j'ai cass^ la bol en 



feminine in the popular rural French heard about 
Paris, Langage des environs de Faris^ pp. 33-38. 
Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22 are so 
given by Professor Rivard in an article, Le genre 
des noms communs dans noire parler populaire 
(Bull, du par. fr. au Can., t. HI, pp. 7-14). The 
following thirty forms complete Professor Rivard^s 
list of Substantifs masciUins {fiminins au 
Canada)'. dge*\, ^i^ti almanachj amiante, arc, 
balustre*j char*f, cigane (cigare)*fy couple, 
^change*, iclair, dan, empldtre*, esclandre*, 
espace*f, esquelette (8quelette)*f, itangf, examen, 



evangile*, honneur*, horoscope*, incendie*, inter- 
vaUe*, legume f, Itze (l^, organe*, orteil, ouv- 
rage*f, plaine (plane) f, soucisse (sourcil)*f. 
The forms followed by an asterisk (*) are found 
in old French as feminine; the forms followed by 
a dagger (f) are found in various French dialects 
as feminine. 

» Cf. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XVI' sihcle 
en France, pp. 248-50. Also the luminous article 
(pp. 184-191) of the Traits preceding the H. D. T. 
Dictionnaire. 

' Du dialecte blaisois, p. 266. 



§ XLTTT. The noon. 
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vuld la puse 8 st eskalje Zu s tro drwet; al e faticd:t a mo'te 9 g ire vu 
Yonlant la poniser cette escalier - \k est trop droite; elle est fatigaante & monter j^irai youb 

tc€:r lete profsn 10 vZu vot ezd:p; vuz ave ji k9 la pen d la stiiv^ 11 g e 
Toir r^t^ prochaine yoili YOtre exemple; youb ayez rien que la peine de la soiYre j*ai 

file de gros e^vo d9 Isn 12 a vu de hon ga:g? 13 f Jcrwa Jc 3 vu awe.r 
fil6 deux grosses ^cheyeanx de laine aYez-Yons des bonnes gages? je crois qn^on Ya aYoir 

en dy:r ws:r 14 vlo d la bel o:r lb s; e tut atrape la gro:s ora:g ki j ^ y (t}je:r 
nne dure hiYer YoiU de la belle or j*ai tout attrap^ la grosse orage qn41 y a en hier 

16 mon orsje e tro hu:s 17 vot org s ply^ gro.s "h la not 18 la grd:d o'tel 
mon oreiller est trop basse Yotre orgne est plus grosse qne la ndtre la grande antel 

ets bi^ greje o'zordyi 19 ^ e Tcufe a la pr9mje:r o'tel, wsjnn d la st^'sjd 
6tait bien gr^^e aigonrd'hoi j'ai conch6 k la premiere hdtel, Yoisine de la station 



1 di:d 

2 go:z 

3 orine 



4. Norms used as masculine in the dialect, being feminine in modern French. 

List 68.* 

4 r9Uk (tk) relique 



dinde 
gaze 
araignfee ^ 



5 tarje:r 

6 W7U, wa 



tari^re 
oie 



5. Of these six words, I find no. 1 di:d, no. 5 tarje.r and no. 6 tpi^ given in 
Moisy's Dictionnaire as masculine for the patois normand. Could all dialect sources 
be examined, it seems not improbable that agreement between this dialect and some 
other could be found. 

Examples. 1 g e pe:r dy di:d 2 gard I grot oriyie^ sy la krwezo 3 on 

j*ai pear du dinde regarde le gros araign^e snr la cloison on 

u (B &(? rdhk (fo se:t u.n 4 ru m farfe I gro tarje,r 5 mez w^ so gn^ set 
a on beau relique de sainte Anne Ya me chercher le gros tari^re mes oies sont gras cet(te) 

o'ton{t) 6 dy go:z 
antomne dn gaze 

6. Number. The dialect, ever striving to gain simplicity, has regularly but 
one form for the singular and one for the plural of nouns, even in those case where 



^ Fr. ui in the dialect as a rule = y, just 
as in phrase no. 3, ryso = Fr. ruisseau; see 
Special cases, P-51, 4. 

• About Quebec: vot org e py gro:8 (gro) k 
la not. 

3 Cf. as regards double forms, foot-note 1. 
bS may be heard as well as be. 

* Of the six words recorded in the list, Pro- 
fessor RiYard, p. 13 of the article referred to 
(p. 107 et seq.f foot-note 5), records oie*f and 
tarkre*f among the Svbstantifs f^inins {mas- 



ciUins au Canada), The following fifteen forms 
make up the full list: dcre*, ancre*^ auge*^ 
cauiionj collation^ creosote, ^happatoirCy icritoiref 
erreur*fy garantie, garde-robe*, guide (AamaM)f , 
nuie, off re*, ride, 

* Quebec arifie-, fem. la gro:8 arine. The 
first syllable of the Acadian form appears due to 
rounding, the rcYcrse of the feature noted p. 23, 
6, remark 2 : araje = Fr. oreiller, etc. Cf . also 
p. 35, no. 9, orin^ = Fr. araign^e. 
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standard French has a different form for each. This feature characterizes dialect 
French of the Center of France and the neighboring region as can be seen by con- 
sulting Jaubert's Glossaire. Favre, in his Glossaire du Poitou, remarks: "II est trfes 
poitevin de mettre le singulier pour le pluriel," etc., also: "L'emploi d'un ^ i la fin 
des mots pluriels est tr^s rare."^ The dialect pronunciation of nouns, whose plural 
in standard French varies from the singular, is here given: 

List 69. 



1 


le f&nal 


les fanaux 


7 


le marefal 


les mar^chaux 


2 


le Jcanal 


les canaux 


8 


le tneta:j^ 


les m^taux 


3 


le kardinal 


les cardinaux 


9 


le sinal 


les signaux 


4 


le hristal 


les cristaux 


10 


le vegetal 


les v6getaux 


5 


lez opital 


les hopitaux 


11 


le ^val^ 


les chevaux 


6 


le mal 


les maux 


12 


le gurnal 


les joumaux 



7. These cases are formed on the analogy of the French singular forms, 
while dialect: cen animo^ = Fr. un animal, ce ^vo = Fr. un cheval, ce fumo = Fr. 
un journal, are on the analogy of the French plural forms. The dialect forms le ha:j 
= Fr. les baux, le kora:j = Fr. les coraux and le supira:j = Fr. les soupiraux are 
also on the analogy of the French singular forms. 

Examples. 1 me ^val so grd 2 f sy aprs fs'r de bo kanal sy ma ts:r 

mes cheyals sont grands je suis apr^ fiaire des bona canals sor ma terre 

3 I bato u mi se si;ial 4 le gurnal so p^ arive 5 le marefal s5 r^:r par 
le bateau a mis ses signals les journals sont pas arrives les mar^chals sont rares par 

istt 6 dd mo weja:g ^ e vy de Cardinal 1 t ^ bi nstwfje te hristal 8 f e 
ici dans mon voyage j'ai vu deux cardinals tn as Men nettoy4 tes cristals j'ai 

pe:r de mal dd gor^ 9 ^ e vizite plyzje.r opital 10 prd (pre) gard to m5n animo 
pear des mals de gorge j'ai visits plusienrs hdpitals prends garde que mon animan 

part 11 mo gvo s retif 12 mo gumo eti mny? 13 le supira:j soti bufe? 
parte mon chevan est retif mon jooman est-il venu les soupirails sont-ils bonch^ 

14 5n u truve de bo kora:j 
on a troQvd des beaux corails 

8. de narf = Fr. des nerfs, dcz ef =^ Fr. des oeufs, de sarf = Fr. des cerfs. 
These words are so pronounced on the analogy of the singular forms. OF. had f in 
the object case singular and no f in the subject case; in the plural no f'm the object 
case and f in the subject. Cf. Phonology, p. 70, 5. 



* Introduction, p. LVII. 

' Analogy of forms like Fr. midaille. 

* For voicing of Fr. ch in such words, see 
Phonology, p. 81, 4. and foot-note 1. Cf. also 
Jaubert, p. XI of introduction to the Glossaire: 
un chevaUj des chevalSf etc. 



* "Je crois aussi que les gamins de Paris 
diront ton jours un animau comme aussi les char- 
retiers mon chevau, forme k laquelle il ne manque 
qu'un 8 a la fin pour repr^senter exactement le 
cas sujet singulier de ce mot au Xn« si^cle," 
Nisard, Langage populaire de Paris, p. 134. 



§ XLIV. The a^'ective. 



Ill 



ce he = Ft. un boeuf, is analogy of the French plural. As noted in the 
Phonology, meaning beef, the object old French case which had f is retained. Thurot 
says: "Saint Liens (1580) recommande de prononcer Yf dans du bceuf sale, mais dfes 
le XVIIe si6cle Yf est muette devant une consonne." This is interesting by way of 
explanation both as to the dialect form and the modern French form. 

9. French nouns ending in -eur are usually represented in the dialect by 
the termination t or very close e = Fr. eur. As this has been explained in the 
Phonology, p. 95, the following additional examples may aid completeness: grdde 
= Fr. grondeur, phde = Fr. plaideur, sifle = Fr. siffleur, fdte = Fr. chanteur, 
veje = Fr. veilleur. 

10. The use of the noun, its position in the sentence, are identical with 
that of modern French. 



The adjective. 

§ XLIV. 1. As in standard French the great majority of adjectives have 
but one form for both genders, so in the dialect this is true to a greater extent,^ for 
in most cases where French has two forms, one for masculine and one for feminine, 
the dialect retains but one. 

2. Adjectives ending in f in the dialect in the masculine remain as a rule 
unchanged in the feminine, modem French having -ve. 

List 70. 

1 Jcaphf captive 4 rehf r6tive 

2 ma^tf massive 5 tardtf tardive 

3 natf naive 6 vtf vive 

3. These forms mentioned in the Phonology, p. 71, 7., under f, appear as 
feminine forms, following the analogy of the vast majority of the adjectives in French, 
which have like forms for both genders. This happens particularly in these cases 
because the French feminine ending in -ve not being very common and not heard as 
much as the masculine in f, the latter has usurped its place. Take, for example, just 
the opposite adoption by the dialect, a feminine for the French masculine and feminine 
forms of the word ve:v = Fr. veuf. That ve:v in the dialect is always used for both 
masculine and feminine is undoubtedly due to the preponderance of use of the feminine 
form, just as in English the word widow is far commoner than widower.^ I noted 
grd b^:j = Fr. grande bailie, the grd being apparently influence of such forms as 
Fr. grands-mere. 



1 Cf. Beyer and Passy, p. 114, § 70. 
* Agnel for popular rural French about Paris 
gives veuve as the masculine and feminine form : 



un homme veuve: Langage des environs de 
PariSj p. 44. 
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standard French has a different form for each. This feature characterizes dialect 
French of the Center of France and the neighboring region as can be seen by con- 
sulting Jaubert's Glossaire. Favre, in his Glossaire du Poitou, remarks: "II est trte 
poitevin de mettre le singulier pour le pluriel," etc., also: "L'emploi d'un ^ i la fin 
des mots pluriels est tr^s rare." * The dialect pronunciation of nouns, whose plural 
in standard French varies from the singular, is here given: 

List 69. 



1 


le fanal 


les fanaux 


7 


le marefal 


les mar^chaux 


2 


le hanal 


les canaux 


8 


le meta.'j^ 


les metaux 


3 


le Cardinal 


les cardinaox 


9 


le siyial 


les signaux 


4 


le kristal 


les cristaux 


10 


le vegetal 


les v6getaux 


5 


lee opital 


les hopitaux 


11 


le gval^ 


les chevaux 


6 


le mal 


les maux 


12 


le gurnal 


les jouruaux 



7. These cases are formed on the analogy of the French singular forms, 
while dialect: cen animo^ = Fr. un animal, ce ^vo = Fr. un cheval, ce fumo = Fr. 
un journal, are on the analogy of the French plural forms. The dialect forms le ba:j 
= Fr. les baux, le Tcoraij = Fr. les coraux and le supira:j = Fr. les soupiraux are 
also on the analogy of the French singular forms. 

Examples. 1 me ^val s5 grd 2 f sy apre fs'r de ho kanal sy ma ts.r 

mes cheyals sont grands je suis apr^ faire des bona canals sor ma tene 

3 I bato u mi se sijial 4 le gurnal s5 p^ arive 5 le marefal s5 r^:r par 
le batean a mis ses signals les journals sont pas arrives les mar^chals sont rares par 

is%t 6 da mo weja:^ ^ e vy de Cardinal 1 t k^ hi netwsje te kristal 8 f e 
ici dans mon voyage j'ai vn deux cardinals tn as bien nettoy^ tes cristals j'ai 

pe:r de mal dd gorg 9 g e vizite plyzje:r opital 10 prd (pre) yard to mon animo 
pear des mals de gorge j'ai visite plusieurs hdpitals prends garde qae mon animan 

part 11 mo gvo s rettf 12 mo gurno eti mny? 13 le supira:j soti hufe? 
parte mon chevan est retif mon jooman est-il venn les soupirails sont-ils boach6t 

14 5n u truve de ho kora:j 
on a trouvd des beaux corails 

8. de narf = Fr. des nerfs, dcz ef ^^ Fr. des oeufs, de sarf ^=^ Fr. des cerfs. 
These words are so pronounced on the analogy of the singular forms. OF. had f in 
the object case singular and no f in the subject case; in the plural no /*in the object 
case and f in the subject. Cf. Phonology, p. 70, 5. 



* Introduction, p. LVII. 

• Analogy of forms like Fr. niMaille. 

' For voicing of Fr. ch in such words, see 
Phonology, p. 81, 4. and foot-note 1. Cf. also 
Jaubert, p. XT of introduction to the Glossaire: 
un chevau, des chevalSj etc. 



* "Je crois aussi que les gamins de Paris 
diront toujours un animau comme aussi les char- 
retiers mon chevau, forme k laquelle il ne manque 
qu'nn 8 It la fin pour representer exactement le 
cas sujet singulier de ce mot au Xn« si^cle," 
Nisard, Langage populaire de PariSj p. 134. 



§ XLIV. The a^'ective. 



Ill 



ce le = Fr. un boeuf, is analogy of the French plnral. As noted in the 
Phonology, meaning beef, the object old French case which had f is retained. Thurot 
says: "Saint Liens (1580) recommande de prononcer 1/ dans du boeuf sale, mais dfes 
le XVIIe si^cle Yf est muette devant une consonne." This is interesting by way of 
explanation both as to the dialect form and the modern French form. 

9. French nouns ending in -eur are usually represented in the dialect by 
the termination r or very close e = Fr. eur. As this has been explained in the 
Phonology, p. 95, the following additional examples may aid completeness: grrde 
= Fr. grondeur, pUde = Fr. plaideur, sifle = Fr. siffleur, fdte = Fr. chanteur, 
vsje = Fr. veilleur. 

10. The use of the noun, its position in the sentence, are identical with 
that of modem French. 



The adjective. 

§ XLIV. 1. As in standard French the gi-eat majority of adjectives have 
but one form for both genders, so in the dialect this is true to a greater extent,* for 
in most cases where French has two forms, one for masculine and one for feminine, 
the dialect retains but one. 

2. Adjectives ending in f in the dialect in the masculine remain as a rule 
unchanged in the feminine, modem French having -ve. 

List 70. 



1 Jcapitf 

2 m&stf 

3 naif 



captive 
massive 
naive 



4 
5 
6 



rehf 

iardtf 

vtf 



r6tive 

tardive 

vive 



3. These forms mentioned in the Phonology, p. 71, 7., under f, appear as 
feminine forms, following the analogy of the vast majority of the adjectives in French, 
which have like forms for both genders. This happens particularly in these cases 
because the French feminine ending in -ve not being very common and not heard as 
much as the masculine in f, the latter has usurped its place. Take, for example, just 
the opposite adoption by the dialect, a feminine for the French masculine and feminine 
forms of the word ve:v = Fr. veuf. That ve:v in the dialect is always used for both 
masculine and feminine is undoubtedly due to the preponderance of use of the feminine 
form, just as in English the word widow is far commoner than widower.^ I noted 
gr& b\^:j = Fr. grande bailie, the grd being apparently influence of such forms as 
Fr. grands-mere. 



1 Cf. Beyer and Passy, p. 114, § 70. 
* Agnel for popular rural French about Paris 
gives veuve as the masculine and feminine form : 



un homme veuve: Langage des environs de 
Paris, p. 44. 



112 m. Morpholog^y. 

Examples. 1 t u po a €:t ply kaptif k9 nia td:t e 2 ^ e ^ame vy en pje.r 

il (y) a pas & §tre pins captif que ma tante est j'ai jamais vn one pierre 

o'si mas%f 3 rZo en pld.t ks tardtf ce pe 4 i e ply Je ddpy ki s ve:v 
aussi massif Yoil^ one plante qui est tardif un pen il est plus g^ai depnis qa^il est veaye 

5 S€ ce ve:v ki fe hi so veva.g 6 al s si vif 
c'est nn yenve qui fait bien son veuyage elle est si yif 

4. ne = Ft. neuf, so pronounced on the analogy of the French plural (ct 
p. 70, 6. for this word): 

1 ni€ to fapo ne 2 g i s dene ce pws:l tu ne 
mets ton chapean nenf je Ini ai donn4 nn po^le tout nenf 

Jaubert gives neu saying: ^Le f du masculin frangais et le v qui le remplace dans 
le f6minin ont 6galement disparu chez nous." Littr6 says: ^En Normandie neufs se 
prononce neu, ce qui est la prononciation ancienne." The Carleton dialect has the 
feminine form nev = Fr. neuve. 

5. lo-gi is the word used for Fr. lent, lente, like forms for which are not in 
use in the dialect; for OF. longis, see Acadianisms, § LXITT, no. 112: 

1 depef twa do, iS'^i lc9 t e 2 ^li e tro lo'^i pur puvwe.r fs:r so tri avS dine 
d4p§che-toi done (longi) que tn es Julie est trop (longie) pour pouyoir faire son train ayant diner 

The word appears to be a dialect form, as Jonain gives longhis = Fr. trainard. 
Littr6, however, gives longis, citing the dictionary of the Academy 1696: "Terme popu- 
laire. Homme extremement long k tout ce qu'il fait." "Cest un longis, un vrai longis,'" 
The word certainly is formed from the adjective long in the sense, (no. 10 of Littr^'s 
definitions) lent, tardif. One of many words retained in the dialect from XVIth century 
French, which standard French has allowed to fall into disuse. Godefroy gives longis; 
see examples § LXUI, Acadianisms. nos. 21 and 112. 

6. Among the examples given of final t pronounced in the dialect where 
usually silent tho written in modem French, were the following examples, still 
illustrating the dialect tendency to adhere to one form (cf. Phonology, p. 73, list 47). 



complet 

net 

plat 

sujet 

tout 





List 71. 








1 


adrwet 


adroit 


7 


ko'plet 


2 


i'kjet, i'cet^ 


inquiet 


8 


net 


3 


dizgret 


discret 


9 


plat 


4 


drwst 


droit 


10 


sy^et 


5 


etrwet 


etroit 


11 


tut, tu 


6 


fret 


froid 







^ i'cet has also a feminine form i'cete:^, analogy of forms like Fr. paresseusc. 



§ XLV. The numerals. 
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Tkese forms as explained in the Phonology, p. 73, list 47, may be due either 
to the influence of the feminine forms or to the cases where under certain circum- 
stances a ^ is sounded in French, or to both influences combined. 



Examples. 1 f&rl e icst cb s5 garso 2 ma td:t e huku^ e'cste:z 

Charles est inquiet de son gar^on ma tante est beanconp inqoi^te 

pe t fje a st om Zu; i e dizgrst 4 d^o b sy^st & la hweso 
peox te fier & cethomme-l&; 11 est discret Jo est sigette & la boisson 



3 ty 

tn 



7. Adjectives ending m al m the dialect follow the analogy of nouns in al, 
and have but one form. 



1 hrytal 

2 liberal 



brutaux 
liberaux 



3 pri'sipal 



. a 



pnncipaux 



Examples. 1 a vu de^ rdkotre dez ife osi hrytal h9 se Ik^? 2 le 

aTez-Yons d6j4 rencontre des enfants anssi bmtals que cenz^Ui les 

liberal kabal dd s ti istt 3 d9 tu lez om a la^d'ble, name mwa le pri'sipal 
liberals cabalent de ce temps ici de tons les hommes a I'assembl^e nommez-moi les principals 

The indefinite adjective corresponding to Fr. quelque is keh or kek\ cf . § LI (A). 

8. The comparison, position, and use of the adjective is identical with that 
of modem French. 



The numerals. 

§ XLV. 1. There are two forms for each cardinal number, just as in French, 
the tonic or emphatic form (Passy and Beyer's "starke" form)* and the atonic or 
unemphatic form, pronounced as tho a part of the following word (Passy and Beyer's 
^schwache" form). The numeral for one has masculine and feminine forms. In a 
number of cases, the dialect besides the two forms corresponding to the French has 
a third when linked; thus the numeral five has si, sik and stz. 



Emphatic 

1 ce, en^ 

2 de 



Unemphatic 

ce{n), en 
de-z 



Emphatic 

3 trwK^, trwa 

4 kat 



Unemphatic 

trw^'Z, trwa-z 
kat 



* A form like Fr. tr^ is not in use. 

* It is interesting to compare the forms here 
given with those given for popular French by 
Beyer and Passy, p. 119, § 82. 

' Noted in Pasb^biac jen : ^ Hn e jen = Fr. 
j^en ai une; this arises as much from a desire to 
emphasize as from any other cause, see Passy, 
Etude, §529. Professor Rivard adds: ''Entendu 
aussi dans le fr.-can. ^ &n e jcen; mais j'attribue 



j au besoin de r^uire Thiatus e-oe. Pius souvent 
on 6vite cet hiatus par un t intercalaire: ^ an e 
t (en." The forms that differ about Quebec from 
the above are the following: cen = Fr. une; 
katcsrv^ = Fr. quatre-vingt; katoerv^dts = Fr. 
quatre-vingt-dix, etc. Fr. mil does not take the 
form milzy the sound represented above by e is 
more accurately represented about Quebec by ^, 
and d by a. 

15 
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Emphatic 


Unemphatic 




Emphatic 


Unemphatic 


5 


si:h 


SS-B 




20 


vi{i) 


vi'Z 


6 


sis, SIS 


si'Z 




21 


vi'tece, -en 


vi'te^, -en 


7 


sst 


S€'Z 




22 


vitde 


vi'tde-z 


8 


^it, yit 


yi'Z 




30 


tra:t 


trd.'t 


9 


nef 


ne-z 




40 


kard:t 


ksrd:t 


10 


dis, dts 


di'Z 




50 


si'kd:t 


si'kd:t 


11 


5:z 


5:z 




60 


sw€sd:t 


sw€sd:t 


12 


du:z 


du:z 




70 


stvesd'tdis, 


-dzs swssd'tdi'Z 


13 


tre.e 


tre.'z 






stvesd'tedis, 


'dts swssd'tedi'Z 


14 


Tc&torz 


k&torz 




80 


Tc&tervB 


katervi'Z 


15 


ci:z 


ci:z 




90 


JcAtervi'dts 


katervi'di'Z 


16 


S€:z 


se.'z 




100 


sd 


sd'Z 


17 


dissst 


disse-z 




200 


de sd 


de sd'Z 


18 


dizyit, -ytt 


dizni'Z 




1000 


mil, tntl 


mil'Z 


19 


diznef 


dizne-z 




1000 000 


milj5 


tniljo 



2. Of all sounds linked over in French z is the commonest, so the above 
forms in -er in the dialect which correspond to forms that do not have this z in 
French, are on the analogy of the majority of forms that do have ir to be linked 
over. I have heard at the Falls of Montmorency kardtstitt = Fr. quarante-huit 
Forms like k&t = Fr. quatre are common in French; mentioned on p. 97, 7. of 
Morphology. Like Fr. I + mute e after a consonant, thru lack of force in uttering 
the sound, it becomes lost. This loss of I and r in final syllables is particularly easy, 
the sounds being called "whispered r and "whispered r" from the faintness of their 
utterance. 

Examples. 1 kat farg, kat duzcn, kat haf 2 s; e afle si:z arpi 

quatre charges, qoatre doiuaines, quatre haches j*ai achet^ cinq arpentB 

(fo t€:r S i u S€Z i'fi 4 den mwa %[iz ord.j 5 nez om S9 s5 nweje 
de terre il a sept enfants donne moi huit oranges neuf hommes se sont noy^ 

Note. The Canadian forms das = Fr. deux, trwas = Fr. trois are not in use along the shore 
of the bay des Chaleurs. For such forms see Legendre, La langue frangaisCf pp. 49-50. 



3. The ordinal numbers, promje = Fr. premier (before vowels and con- 
sonants), pr9mje:r = Fr. premiere. zg5 (cf. p. 82, 4.), zgo.i (before masculine noun 
beginning with a vowel), zg5:d are the forms for Fr. second and seeonde. dezjem is 
also used = Fr. denxieme. The remainder of the ordinal numbers are identical with 
those of modem French. The usage of both cardinal and ordinal numbers is the 
French usage. ^ 



^ This is so well and so succinctly stated in fieyer and Passy as to be worth mention here, 
pp. 121-2-3, Das gesprochene FranzOnach, 



§ XLYI. The pronoun. 
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The pronoun. 



§ XTiVI. Weak or 


unemphatic forms 


of the pen 


sonal pronoun. 




1 




2 




3 




N. p, Sy ff ^> ^ Je, j' 


iy, t 




tu 


• 


i1 


D. fMy m me, m' 


t^,t 




te, t' 


JhJ,{M,Ui),i»i) Itti 


A. m9, m me, m' 


id, t 




te, f 


U, I, (te) 


le, r 


N. 5(n) on 


vu, vuz 




7008 


• 

% 


ils 


D. nu, nue nous 


vu, vuz 




TOOS 


le, je, lez, jez 


leur 


A. nu, nouz nous 


vu, vuz 




VOUS 


le, lez 


les 


4 










5 




N. a, sU 


elle 






5(«) 


on 




D. ji, j, UHi), (Ji), (.'»') 


lui 






89, , 


s se, s' 




A. la, I 


la, r 






Sd, , 


5 se, s' 




N. i 


elles 












D. le, je, lez, jez 


leur 






S9, , 


s se, s' 




A. le, lez 


les 






Sd, , 


s se, s' 





1. The 9 (= so-called French mute e) of ^ or a:^ is regularly elided before 
a following syllable containing an 9. This statement applies also to the 9 of m9, 
t9, 89, l9, and 89 {= Fr. ce).^ In many cases, too, when no 9 follows in the next 
syllable s or f seems to be more nearly correct: /* sy = je suis.^ I find in § 36 
of Beyer and Passy f stii showing also the same popular French usage. The 
following phrases illustrate at one and the same time the dialect and popular 
French usage: ^ g vji = je viens, j; V9ne = je venais, p vne = je venais, g den = 
je donne, g pari = je parle, f fd:t = je chante, i m den = il me donne, i m wa = 
il me'voit. 

nu = Fr. nous as subject is not in use in the dialect. For it is substituted 
J(n): on e Tco'ti meaning nous sommes contents; on e ms.'t fe swa meaning nous sommes 
maitres chez nous; o vu fs.r 5u meaning nou^ allons faire cela, I am not sure that 
o(n) always means nous, or when it exactly represents Fr. on.^ Altho the use of 
dialect 5(n) for Fr. nous is Carleton usage, my notes in other Acadian districts lead 
me to believe that it is not Acadian but decidedly Canadian and is here due to 
Canadian influence. The Acadian usage is g with the first person plural of the verb 
and can be heard, tho rarely in Carleton, for I have recorded g avjo = j'avions; g etjo 



^ Of. Legendre, La langue frangaise, p. 50: 
Le pronom, 

• Cf. the extract pp. 151-3 of Les sonSf 
6th edition, many examples, e. g, f ae == Fr. je 
sais; t tea bji = Fr. tu yois bien. 



* Cf. Janbert^s remark under on: "... on, en 
Anjou fr^quemment employ^ pour je ou nous." 
Prof essor Eiyard adds: "Nous ayons aussi j avj5, 
etc. mais on le rencontre surtout dans les milieus 
acadiens de la Province." 

15* 
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= j'6tions. This is a Saintonge featui'e.^ nu is the object case before consonants; 
before vowels, the forms with is thruout the pronouns are in use. x9 and x are 
particularly common among the uneducated. Jonain writes jhe. 

2. ty, t (iy before consonants, t before vowels)* = Fr. tu. Particularly in 
and around Carleton the use ot ty or t^ is noticable on account of its frequency 
compared with standard French usage, tho perhaps not with provincial usage. Every- 
body in the little village being related in some degree to almost every one else,* the 
use of ty seems natural. 



1 


t abit, t abtt 


ta habites 


6 


ty do:r 


tu dors 


2 


t u 


tu as 


7 


t ekri 


tu ecris 


3 


t avarti 


tu avertis 


8 


t ecydi 


tu studies 


4 


t ave 


tu avais 


9 


t em 


tu aimes 


5 


t agi 


tu agis 


10 


t u:v 


tu ouvres 



t9 is object case before consonants, t before vowels, so too with the plural 
forms vu and vu/s. 

3. i = Fr. il before consonants and vowels. (The loss of Z is explained in 
the Phonology p. 91, no. 6.) j also sometimes before vowels. 



1 i apel 

2 i agetf a^et 

3 i u ko'sarve 



il appelle 
il achate 
il a conserve 



4 t u t5be, tosrhe 

5 i dd:s 

6 i ku:r 



il a tomb^ 
il dance 
ils courent 



Cf. also Nisard (p. 260) for popular rural pronunciation about Paris which is 
identical for the singular (Paris rural plural for ils being il). Also XVIth century 
usage for the singular, the plural ils having various pronunciations, see Thurot, II, 
p. 140; p. 78 et seq. The Quebec forms for nos. 1 and 2 are: apel, afst, 

4. a^ and al = Fr. elle (cf. Phonology p. 21, 4.; also p. 91, no. 1).« As 
remarked (p. 21) the pronoun a is not used in the oblique cases: 



1 al L^ ddmd'de 

2 a{ u Tcury 

3 aZ o travaje 



elle a demand^ 
elle a couru 
elle a travaill^ 



4 a parUr\^ 

5 a plerdnu 

6 a rir^ 



elle parlera 
elle pleurera 
elle rira 



1 "Un caractfere special, c'est d'employer je 
k la premiere personne du plnriel/' Jonam, p. 24. 
Cf. also in regard to this being an Acadian feature 
M. Pascal Poirier's obseryations: Soirees cana- 
dienneSf tome m, p. 63 et seq. Also Moisy in the 
Introduction, p. LXXni. Also Jaubert, Intro- 
duction, p. XI. 

* Cf. * a Jcj.pri twa? Beyer and Passy, § 34. 

' t alone before vowels is characteristic of 
the popular rural French pronunciation heard 
about Paris. Agnel, Langage des environs de 
FariSy p. 48. 



* See Introduction, p. 3. 

* "Pour le sujet f^minin de la troisi^me per- 
sonne du singulier et du pluriel les payaans se 
servent de al, ou simplement a," Agnel, op. cit., 
pp. 49, 50. True for the singular as regards 
Carleton usage. Thurot quotes from B^ndn 
(1675) aUe est, a n'est pas, tome I, p. 22. 

* Cf. Beyer and Passy's note under § 92 and 
the example a vuz ILid = Fr. eUe vous entend. 
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a, (Me are also XVIth century forms, Thurot, I, p. 22. 

5. ji^ before consonants, j before vowels, Jiii, (Ji)^ (not common in the 
dialect but heard sometimes instead of jt) = Fr. lui. For the palatalisation of Fr. I, 
see Phonology, p. 89, no. 3 and foot-note 1. A form jn is heard in imperatives (analogy 
of French forms like donnes-y). 

5 i j 3 p&rle 4 i j 3 p&rdone 5 i 
ils Ini ont parl6 ils lui ont pardonn^ ils 

7 mdmcL fa dmSrde si vu Jiii pratsre vot 
maman fait demander si vons lui preterez yotre 



1 i 3 dene 2 i j 3 dene 
ils ont donnd ils lui ont donn6 

j 3 defd'dy; i ji den 6 den ei pu 
lui ont defendu il lui donne donne lui pas 

&L/.;; pur lave s3 byte 

bailie pour layer son butin (linge) 



fo, I; Ia, I = Fr. le, V; la, V are used respectively just as are the cor* 
responding French forms. 



6. to ' or je ^ = Fr. leur before consonants and lez or jejs = Fr. leur before 
vowels. The pronunciation e = Fr. eur has been commented upon (Phonology, 
p. 95). In this particular case there may be influence of the dialect ieux given by 
Jaubert and = Fr. ettx being used for Fr. leur; thus: I n^ieux refuse ren (Fr. il ne 
leur refuse rien). This would still be influence of e endings. Cf. Phonology, p. 89, 
no. 5, for palatalisation of I, 

1 g lejg e di or g jez e di 2 g le defs or g jez defe S g lez e 

je leur ai dit je leur defends je leur defends je leur ai 

i ty lez u dene or ty jez u dene 5 i lez ^ tut o'te 
tu leur as donn6 tu leur as donn^ ils leur a tout otS 

Q 3 lez L^ be rdlcomWde or 5 jez u be rdkomd'de in both 
on leur a bien recommand6 on leur a bien recommand6 

cases meaning nous leur avons bien recommande 1 vu lez (or jez) ave tro repete 

Yous leur avez trop r6p^t6 



je leur ai dit 

ede or g jez e ede 
aid^ je leur ai aid6 

or t jez u tut o'te 
ils leur a tout ot^ 



7. le and lez = Fr. les are used, le before consonants and lez before vowels, 
precisely as conjunctive Fr. les is used. U = modem Fr. le and les in the imperative 
after the verb: 



1 den^ le 

2 flat le 



donne-le 
flatte-le 



3 korige le 

4 h3'fes le 



corrigez-les 
confesse-le 



1 ''Les paysans emploient pour r4^me indirect 
des yerbes y et yeu ou Uu an lieu de lui et 2«t*r," 
Agnel, op, dt.j p. 50. 

■ See Phonology J p. 83, no. 6. 

' Cf. Legendre: "^Ltur fait aussi 2eu, Uus: 
f leu diraif je Uus ai parU,^^ La langue frangaise, 
p. 51. 



* The forms in use about Quebec for Fr. 
donne are done, dene, dcene. Perhaps this latter 
form should also be noted for Carleton; cf. p. 41, 
foot-note 4. 
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5 ko'stryi le construis-le 

6 pjrt le porte-les 



7 ty le tue-les 



This was quite common in X Vlth century French, Thurot, I, pp. 207-8 : lisez 
le, faites le. 

Remark 1. Fr. U lux (it to him, to her) is merely expressed in the dialect by ji or j, thus: 

1 X V0 p^ ji dx:r txU = i\ vent pas loi dire tout, I was told meant U ne veut pas le lux dire toui\ 

2 dxt je = dites lenr, meaning dites le leur\ 3 v^ t i ji dene = va-t-il loi donner, meaning va-t-il 
le lux donner. The schoolmistress added that in such French phrases there was no exact equivalent in 
the dialect for le lui. This usage is similar to that in old French li = modem le lux: L escut li 
fraxntf cuntre le coer li quaseet, 1.3448 Chanean de Bokmdy MOUer's edition. Again: Demir la teete li 
ad frait e fendut, line 3604, ibidem. 

8. i = Fr. ils, elles, before both consonants and vowels. The form given 
by Beyer and Passy tjs (§ 90) as popular before vowels, or that spelled by M. Legendre 
tV {is' ont marche), p. 51, La langue frangaise, in Canadian-French use, is not in 
use in the Carleton dialect: 

1 t aftro 2 i 5 truve I ive:r rjf 3 i 5 ko'sarve le no 4 i 

ils achetront ils ont tronv^ Thiyer "rough" ils ont conserve leur nom ils 

hwe:v 5 % fd:t bi 6 i 5 sdme le bji 7 se pjm s3 my.r; % s5 bon 
hoivent ils chantent bien ils ont sem^ leur Men ces pommes sont mftres; elles sont bonnes 

8 se fd:b s5 pi' tyre; i s5 prop 
ces chambres sont peintur6es; elles sont propres 

Remark 2. In interrogative or exclamatory sentences a ^ is heard between the yerb-ending 
and the pronoun i corresponding to the same feature in modem French: 

1 pari t i a vu? 2 v^ t i 8 amyze? 3 i ^ t i de mari-gwi a $we.r? ^ 8 et i b5? 
parle-t-U k yous ya-t-il s^amuser y a-t-il des maringouins k soir c'est-il bon 

The t in Fr. a-t-il, M. G. Paris clearly proves, ^ is due neither as was long thought to euphony nor to 
etymology, but to analogy. The same is true of Fr. voila-t-il\ one said chante-t-il* because one said 
boit-il, dort-il, court-il, est-il, regoit-il. In the Norman dialect, the I of the pronoun il not being 
pronounced in such cases as these last, the ti came to be regarded, instead of merely the i, as the 
pronoun of the third person; and the dialect went stiU farther forgetting the personal value of the 
particle to see in it merely a sign of interrogation. Then it came to be used in the first person as 
well as the third, thus fir6-ti? f Vim*-ti?* This, too, is Carleton dialect usage as the following 
examples will show: 

1 / sy ti a te? 2 ^ e ti U viza:^ saU 3 a ru ti mekri.r? 
jesuis ti h temps j^ai ti le visage sal elleva ti m'^crire 

Cf. also f-syi ti a si ^ermi wi (Beyer and Passy, § 166). 
je suis ti k Saint-Germain ici 



^ Romaniay \1, 1877, pp.43842. teresting subject of inserted sounds, as regards 

* Cf. Thurot's quotation from P^letier (1549), Canadian-French usage, is adequately treated, 
tomen, p. 141: dine ti? ira ti? I with numerous examples, in Professor Rivard's 

* Romania, Ylyp.ldSjJoreij Un signs d^inter- article: L' hiatus dans notre langage popuiaire, 
rogation dans un patois fran^ais. This in- Bull, du p. f, au Canada, I, pp. 81-85. 
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Note. In Quebec I noted a t in affirmatiTe sentences, resulting from analogy of the many 
cases where a f is linked in French: 



1 f sy t an fam 
je suis t une femme 



2 ^ 1919 sy t aparsy S f sy t i'depd'di^ 

je me suis t aper^n je suis t independent 

b ^ m9 sy t (I'ntiije 
je me suis t ennuy6 



^ ^ e t i gro rym 
j'ai t un gros rhume 



This is not Carleton usage nor is the use of the auxiliary itre in such expressions current in Carleton. 
According to the testimony of De B^ze (1584) and of Van der Aa (1622)' such an usage existed for a long 
time in the provinces; thus before a word beginning with a vowel, the verb (il) d was pronounced (iO 
at\ and va, vaty hence the expressions which are criticised il va t a Viglise and il a t un habit neuf. 
See also § Un, for ^t interrogative particle, Note. 

9. Another intercalation for which parallels are offered in dialect French is 
that of I after a vowel and before another I: 



loll ems buku 
on r Taimait beaucoup 



2 5 11 &rd'^ 
on r Tarrange 



S 3 I I ave vy 
on r Tavait vu 



M. Charles Joret, commenting upon won' and on in Norman French ^ gives on to say 
that I develops precisely in the same way and under the same conditions, that is 
before I followed by a mute e which is elided: noV V dit = Fr. on U dit M. Legendre 
also mentions this trait, ^ giving as examples on V Vaimait, on V louangeait The 
Canadian usage of intercalating an I before a simple verb beginning with a vowel 
can also be heard: 5 I avm = on Tavait, meaning on avait^ Thurot quotes Hindret 
(1687), « who finds fault with those, who pronounce two Ps in te and la when they 
are put with an apostrophy, before verbs which begin with a vowel; and who instead 
of saying je Vai veiie, tu Vauras, nous Vatraperons bien say jeUai veue, tul lauras, 
noul latraperons bien. Thus the Carleton dialect has something analogous in the 
above examples. My notes say commoner in the Canadian districts than in the Acadian. 



10. S9 and $ = se, s in French and used just as they are tho rarely, if at 
all, in the uneducated popular language with the verb et = Fr. etre,'^ 



1 i 89 le:v^ 2 i $9 bat S i s ^ fe mal 
il se l^ve ils se battent il s^a fait mal 



4 i 5 u k^'se I 6ru 
il s'a cass^ le bras 



> Quebec, I'dep&'d&. 

« Thurot, n, p. 241. 

» Romania, Vm, 1879, p. 102. 

* Mimoires de la sodiU royale, V, 1887, 
p. 136 (under verbs). As is weU known, quite 
frequent in ordinary familiar French: 5 II aple 
hc'ta = Fr. on Tappelait B^ta, Les sons, 6th ed., 
p. 141, 3d line. 

' Ibidem, cf. M. Legendre's examples. 



• Tome II, p. 382. 

"* This statement would not be true for 
Canadian French according to M. Legendre who 
says: ^On entend cependant dire, mais bien rare- 
ment, / m^ai fait battre, ils s'ont fait grander" 
etc., Mimoires de la sociit6 royale, V, 1887, p. 137. 

B The Quebec form for the verb in the first 
sentence is Icb:v, 
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§ XL VII. Strong or emphatic forms of the personal pronoun. 



N. 
D. 
A. 
N. 
D.A. 



mw& 
mwa 
nu, nue 
nu, nuz 



moi 

moi 

moi 

nous 

nous 



twa 
twa 

vu, vue 
vu, vug 



toi 

toi 

toi 

vous 

vous 



lyi 
lilt 
lilt 
e, ez 
e, ez 



lui 
lui 

le, lui 
eux 
eux 



N. 
D. 
A. 
N. 
D.A. 



€ 
€ 



4 

al^ 

al, jal 
al, jal 
al^ 
al, jal 



elle 


stca^ 


elle 


$wa 


eUe 


swa 


elles 


swa 


elles 


swa 



5 



801 

soi 
soi 
soi 
soi 



Note. The forms mwaz and twaz are heard before the preposition ^ = Fr. en: 

1 den mtcaz U 2 ramu'^ twaz d 
donne moi en ramasse toi en 

analogy of French forms like offres en; cf. den zi p^, p*117, 5. 

1. These forms are used just as their French equivalents ai*e, that is alone 
or at the end of a phrase. In regard to the pronouns in general, that is the weak 
and the strong forms, the usage is the modern French as will be seen by the 
examples below, save that in the imperative negative the pronouns regularly are used 
after the verb, just as when the phrase is affirmative, this analogy prevailing thruout 
affirmatively and negatively in the dialect. Also it is far more usual, it may be 
even said it is the rule to add to the strong forms ntiz, vuz, ez the word o't = Fr. 
cmtres. This, too, is Canadian-French as M. Legendre records ^ it, comparing with 
it the Italian noi altri, vai altri etc. 

2. When the preposition fe^ = Fr. chez is used, the dialect form fe ze 
answers to the French forms chez lui, chez elle, chez eux and chez elles. This form 
because of its frequency usurping the place of the others. When fe is used before 
one of the strong forms, ot = Fr. autres is then in those cases not appended. 



s € 

c'est 



3. Examples of the pronouns (both weak and strong forms). 
mwa ki ji den 2 s e twa hi s d vk^ Z $ b pur 1%% sel 



moi qui lui donne c'est toi qui 8*en va 



c'est pour lui seal 



4 i e fams 
iX est jamais 



* Undoubtedly in the forms for Fr. moif toi, 
soi, a can be heard as well as a; cf. p. 59, 3 
and 4; also p. 10, foot-note 4; p. 14, list 6. The 
forms about Quebec are mice, twe, stoe. 



* See p. 21, 4 and foot-note 7 on the same page. 

* La langue frangaiu, p. 51, edition of 1890. 

* For other forms of fe see list of prepositions, 
§LX. 
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fee e meaning che£ lui 5 al u parti fez e meaning chez elle 6 pur swa ms.fn 
chezenx elle a parti chez enx ponr 8oi-m6me 

7 s € a jal k9 ^ pari 8 5 e par aV * 
c^est k elle que je parle c^est pour elle 

The j in jal seems to arise from a desire to emphasize as well as to avoid 
hiatus (cf. p. 113, foot-note 3). In certain cases between vowels a j can often be heard 
as in Fr. cruel = Tcnijel, but this feature in jal appears more like the pronunciation 
f,eho = Fr. fsau, where the h does arise thru a desire to gain force. ^ 

^ s e a vuz o't Jc9 ^ pari 10 huro do nuz ot 11 ss fn(i^ sr5 pur ez o't 
c'est a Yous autres que je parle courons done nous autres ces fruits seront pour eux autres 

12 tsze vu do vuz ot 13 i 5 tu* md'xe ez ot 
taisez-vous done yous autres ils ont tout mang6 eux autres 

An expression which nuz o% vuz o't, ez ot calls to mind, but more curious, 
is that of nu de, vu de, e de = Fr. nous deux, vous deux, eux deux:^ 

14 pol, ale do farfe le be, vu de farl 15 nuz avo fe fo lava:g nu de lysi 
Paul, allez done chercher les boeufs, yous deux Charles nous aYons fait le laYage nous deux Lude 

16 rsste a la mszo vu de Iwi.z (somebody else besides Louise is addressed) 17 al5z 



restez k la maison yous deux Louise 

18 i sd fez hat e de Iwi 
ils se (font) battre eux deux Louis 

Jcwas ci L/ p^ mny^ 
quoi est-ce qu'jl a pas Yenu 



frtiz nu de ntari 
aux fraises nous deux Marie 



allons 

19 t?L/ t i p{^ t9 di:r pur- 
Ya-t-il pas te dire pour- 



4. It will have been noticed already how frequent the linking, or rather 
insertion, of a, z which is not standard French usage, as in dialect mwaz d, twaz df, den 
zi = Fr. moi en, toi en, donne lui occurs, t also is heard similarly in the dialect 
sometimes where not in standard French, but not as often as z. It is rare that other 
final consonants than z and t are used in this way, and where French modem usage 
in many cases links over its final consonant on to the next word, no such cor- 
respondence occurs in the dialect. Under Liaisons,'^ Passy states that the trend of 



^ About Quebec aZ in this position is not so 
used. 

« Passy, Etude, § 529. 

* Again yi here in frqi = Fr. ui instead of 
y = Fr. t*i as in /* ay = Fr. je suis; ryifo = 
Fr. ruisseau. 

* The t in Fr. tout may be heard sometimes 
where it is not in standard French, see p. 73, 5. 

* This looks like provincial French, but I do 
not happen to find it among the dialect literature 
of the French proYinces. M. Legendre mentions 
this usage and gives examples of it: La langue 



franQaisCf p. 52, edition of 1890. Professor Rivard 
adds: ''Assez souvent ici: nu de; cela veut dire 
(cf. la phrase no. 14): nous deux, Charles (et moi)." 

* For mny see p. 100, no. 2, top of page. In 
a phrase like this where several variations from 
standard French occur, for example the omission 
of Fr. ne, the form purkwas, the use of avoir 
with neuter verb in o po mnyf an effort has 
been made to give attention to the feature in 
its proper place. 

' Les sonsj p. 117 of 3d edition; p. 129 of 
6th edition. 

16 
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the language being in favor of open syllables, the result has been to cause to dis- 
appear a great many final consonants which used to be pronounced. In standard 
French the letters most frequently linked are s (linked as z) and t, hence they offer 
more attraction for analogy to work on than other letters do, the effect of which is 
seen in les cuirs et les velours. Passy goes on to say that linking takes place far 
less frequently in popular parlance than in the literary styla The term "linking" 
can not well be applied to the dialect which is here transcribed phonetically, but 
the sounds known as such in French, with the exception of z and t, are in the dialect 
rarely heard. In simple language like that of the dialect, this is but natural and 
what one might expect. The following few examples of pronouns further illustrate 
the dialect usage as compared with French in this regard. 

1 i m9 I den j?u 2 5 t9 I den pi. 3 derd'^e vu do pu, the affirmative order, 
11 me le donne pas on te le donne pas d^raugez-yoos done pas 

as stated p. 120, 1, prevailing 4 prd:z ^ pu 5 pernez a p^u 6 dit jez d 

prends en pas prenez en pas dites leor en 

pf^ ce mo 7 deps.f iwa do p^ td 8 fet ji j>u tu di:r 5u 9 v^^ t d p^ a st e:r 
pas un mot d^p^che toi done pas tant faites loi pas tout dire ^a ya-t-en pas k cette heure 









Possessives. 














(Two forms.) 










§ XLVm. 


V, Weak forms. * 












1 






2 




3 




m. 


mo(n) 


mon 


i5{n) 


ton 


so{n) 




son 


f. 


ma (tw5n) 


ma, mon 


ta {ton) 


ta, ton 


sa (son) 




sa, son 


m. f. 


not 

4 


notre 


vot 


votre 
5 


le, lez 


6 


leur 


m. 


me, mez 


mes 


te, tez 


tes 


se, sez 




ses 


f. 


me, mez 


mes 


te, tez 


tes 


se, sez 




ses 


m. f. 


no, noz 


nos 


vo, voz 


vos 


le, lez 




leurs 



These forms are used precisely as their almost identical equivalents in French, 
i. e. with a substantive, and seem to call for no comment otherwise, le = Fr. leur 
has simply followed the majority of the Fr. eur termination which as a rule, as 
already j)ointed out (Phonology, p. 95), has no r in the dialect. 

1 me hot 2 te pws.r 3 sez efe 4 le gvo e reiif 5 le pare ete pu 
mes bottes tes poires ses enfants leur cheyal est r^tif leurs parents ^talent pas 



^ In calling these forms which modem gram- 
mars term possessive adjectives, weak forms of 



the possessive prononni, I have merely foUowed 
Paris, Schwan, and Beyer and Passy. 
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k3'ti 6 lez eft s5 p^ obejisi 
contents lenn enf ants sont pas ob^issants 

n'as qu'd voir. 



7 s e s^ mon ami, t u Jc a ws:r meaning iu 

c'est Qa, mon ami, tu as qn'li voir 



2^. Strong forms.* 

1 

m. Md) mji le mien 
f. la ntjsn la mienne 



m. 1(9) no:t le notre 
£. la not la notre 



1(9) ci^ 
la cen^ 



1(9) vo:t 
la vot 



5 

le votre 
la votre 



2 




3 


le tien 


1(9) sji 


le sien 


la tienne 


la sjsn 


la sienne 



1(9) le 
la le 



6 

le leur 
la leur 



The usage here, as with the unaccented forms above, is identical with that 
of French usage, these pronouns being always used alone, (without a substantive): 

1 gard la csn 2 dan nu la no:t S i 5 fd'ge U le avsk h vo:t 
garde la tienne donne nons la ndtre ils ont chang6 le lenr avec le ydtre 



§ XLIX. 10. Weak forms. 

m. S9y s, s(9)t, st9 ce, cet 

f. st, st9 cette 



se, see 

se, sez 



ces 
ces 



1\ The a of 59 is elided regularly before an a in the next syllable as 
stated p. 115, 1. All of these forms can be heard in popular FrencL' The one most 
commonly used before consonants regardless of gender is st9 of which Moisy says:* 
"Quand le mot qui suit Tadjectif a pour initiale une voyelle ou une A, on dit ste 
du bas-lat m6rovingien ste, substitu6 k iste: sf eff'ant, sf honime'^ Also he goes on 
to say: "ste s'emploie aussi bien au masc. sing, pour cet qu'au fem. sing, pour cette. 
Dans ce dernier cas, le mot se rattache au bas-lat. sta dit pour ista, et il est usit6 
devant tons les substantifs f^minins, sans distinction entre ceux qui ont pour initiale 
une voyelle et ceux commengant par une consonne." Inasmuch as L. iste, ista are 
not retained in French except in composition, these statements can hardly be correct, 
e. g. L. ecce istam, hence icest, cest, cet ce (before consonants where final t was lost) 



^ Cf. Agnel who says: ^Les paysans prononcent 
nHf v6t pour ndtre^ vdtre; ils disent V mimj V 
qviinj la quienne pour le mieHf le tien^ la ^i^ntie," 
Langage des environs de PariSf p. 51. About 
Quebec one hears besides 1(9) no:t and 1(9) vo:tf 
the forms 1(9) not and ^9) vat. 



* For the change J^ = Fr. ft + vowel, see 
the Phonology pp. 86 et aeq, 

• Cf. the forms given by Beyer and Passy, 
§101. 

^ Dictionnaire du patois normandf p. LXIX. 



16^ 
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= Fr. cette is from L. eccistam. The plural forms, just as the identical French 
equivalents, come from L. eccistos, eccisias. The usage is identical with French usage: 

1 z cbdd 2 js cbgre 3 js ddo:r 4 s m9l5 5 sd dehftni 6 sd dmi 7 S9 
ce dedans ce degr6 ce dehors ce melon ce d^logement ce demi ee 

fms 8 S9 gvo 9 st om 10 st afe:r 11 st ifi 12 std l^ri 13 st9 tab 
chemin ce cheval cet homme cette affaire cet enfant ce baril cette table 

14 se mez5 15 sez i'fe 
ces maisons ces enfants 

Thus S9, s are used before consonants, s(9)t, st before vowels, and st9 before con- 
sonants regardless of gender: 



16 st9 bd lu € tro 6u 
ce banc \k est trop has 

19 pyrte std tab lu dd la kyzin 
portez cette table I^ dans la cuisine 



17 std buri lu e vtd 
ce baril ]k est vide 



18 st9 parson Zu rezon be 

ce personne 14 raisonnebien 

20 lez i'fs da st ekol Zu so poll 21 st 

les enfants de cette ^cole 14 sont polls cet 



i'fs Zl/ e tro parese 22 vide st dkrije 
enfant \k est trop paresseox yidez cet encrier 

Just as in French where ci and Id are used very often after the noun before which 
either ce, cet, cette or ces stand to make more specific what is indicated, so in the 
dialect sit^ or stt = Fr. ci, and Zu = Fr. Id are correspondingly in use: 

23 st9 fern stt 24 sez ifd Zu 
cette femme ci ces enfants 14 

The Fr. ce sont is always rendered by 5 ^ = Fr. c'est, which is identical with 
popular French usage. Both XVIIth century as well as standard modem French 
employ well authorized t^est eux or ce sont eux, but the dialect retains merely the 
equivalent of the former. 



20. Strong forms. 

Masculine 

stdltii celui 

stdli[isit {it) celui-ci 
stdltiili^ celui-lJi 



Feminine 

sel celle 

stelsit (selsit) (tt) celle-ci 
stel^ (selC) celle-lft 



Indefinite 



S9, S 

(si) 



ce, c' 
(ci) 



Masc. plural 

S0:z ceux 

se:z stt ceux-ci 

se:z iu ceux-li 



Fern, pluial 

se.'z used for celles 
se:z stt celles-ci 

se:z ?L/ celles-li 



> isit {%8tt) = Fr. ici is commented on in the Phonology, p. 74, 8. In phrase no. 14, about Quebec, 
8 mezo can be heard for cette maison. 



§ XLIX. Demonstratives. 125 

1. Examples and comment. 

1 stdhii ci fd:t 2 st^l^^ ci vu mni.r 3 ; prd'dre st9ltiistt 4 st9ltiistt s pu 65 
celni qui chante celni qui ya venir je prendrai celoi-ci celni-ci est pas bon 

Moisy, speaking of the Norman stici = Fr. ceUii-ci, says: "de iste hie'' ^ The Carleton 
dialect stdltii is not from any vulgar Latin, for if so there ought to be an old French 
stelui; dialect st9 (see above § XLIX, 1^) instead of S9 even before consonants, has 
just been noted, st9 tending to replace S9 as adjective; hence the same thing here: 
st9 replaces entirely S9 in celui = s{t)dlt(i, tho celui is not a compound of ce and lui 
but is the object case; cf. eel = ecce ilium, eelui = ee(f illui in Vulgar Latin. An- 
other remark of Moisy about Norman stici = Fr. celui-ci, which may apply herfe, is 
the following: "Le second mot entrant dans la composition de stici n'est pas Tadverbe 
ci, qui sert k former le pronom frangais celui-ci, stici est dit pour ste id; nous 
verrons, en effet, plus bas, sous le titre 'adverbes de lieu', que id est substitu6 en 
patois k dr The H. D. T. Dietionnaire under d (adv.) says (Etym.): "Abrfeviation 
par aph6rfese de id: eeux-d' etc. Moisy gives as derivation of the Norman forms 
iehin, idn, ichite, idte (= Fr. id) L. ecce hie, which is the origin of Fr. id. 

5 stdlyi /u trava:j p^ 6 stdlqi Zu m afal 7 sel d ragard S sel d e tand:t 
celni-R travaille pas celai-U m'achale celle qui regarde celle qui est tannante 

(m'importune) 

The e in sel =r Fr. e (written e before I and r) is merely a case of rounding due 
to the Z; cf. apel = Fr. appelle, gel = Fr. gele. 

9 f; sm mje stelstt fo stel^ 
j'aime mieux celle-ci que celle-1^ 

The first t in stelstt is the same one as already explained in treating the adjective 
sta, § XLIX, V and 2® under stdlyi. 

see used before consonants and vowels corresponds to Fr. eeux and eelles: 

10 se:3 g9 vu m ave dene 11 se:js stt so ply grd kd se.js Zu (in speaking of horses) 
ceux que tous m^avez doim6 ceux-ci sont plus grands que ceux-la 

The js is here retained on the analogy of the many forms where it is heard before 
a vowel e^in fe ee = Fr. chez eux, lez ife = Fr. leurs enfants, ez o't = Fr. eux autres. 

S9 and s = Fr. ce and (f are used as in French: 

12 S€ S9 d € vrs 13 5u vo pa 
c'est ce qui est vrai 9a va pas 

5u = Fr. ga or eela, the I just as in the Fr. form ga having become entirely vocalized. 
Beyer and Passy write: s{dl)a^ which almost pictures in itself the phonetic change. 
A form corresponding to Fr. ced I did not hear, s^ having apparently displaced the 



/ 



* P. LXXVn of the Dietionnaire; cf. also 
the remark quoted, referred to in foot-note 4, 
p. 122. 



* Das gesprochene FranzOiisch, § 105. 
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form, certainly if it exists, to a great extent. However, ci the French abbreviated 
form for ceci is heard in the expression kom si Tcom 5u = Fr. comme-ci comme-^a. 

2. Canadian forms. ^ From a comparison of French dialects it is seen that 
they are rich in forms for the demonstrative pronouns. In this connection it is of 
interest to give for comparison the Canadian forms I noted at the Falls of Mont- 
morency. 



Masculine 


1 
1 




Feminine 


Indefinite 


hs^i, syi^ 


celui 




lasel^ 


celle-1^ 


sd, s ce, c 


s^isi(t), stistt 


celui-ci 


1 


stslsi, stBl{t)stt celle-ci 


5u 5a 


syiL^, stili^ 


celui-lk 


1 
1 


St€ll<^ 


celle-li 


1 
1 






Masc. 


plural 




Fem. 


plural 




se:e 




ceux 




se:z (for) celles 




sezmt, 


sezsi 


ceux-ci 




sezistt, sejssi 


celles-ci 




sezky 




ceux-li 




sezlL^ 


celles-li 



In dialect l9s%[i the article Fr. le has become attached to the form s(dJ)^i = 
Fr. celui :^ 

1 ksyi ci ^u 2 Us^i ci kri 3 sf{i ci vu avek vu 4 ^t7u u ban mm 
celui qui joue celui qui crie celui qui va avec youa celui-U a bonne mine 

5 si(i Zl/ dd:s bi 
* celui-1^ danse bien 

Is^el is merely again the article placed before as in bsyi: 

6 lasel d pari 7 la^sl ci ri 
celle qui parie celle qui lie 

stelsi and stsl{i)$tt The t in stelsi is to be explained precisely as the t of the 
Acadian forms stelyi etc., on p. 125: 

8 stelsi pare mje 9 j prefe.r stelisit 10 sUlh^ $u bi dy pjano 11 sezistt 
celle-ci parait mieux je pr^f^re celle-ci celle-li joue bien du piano ceux (for ceUee-ci) 

so mwi my:r 12 efo se pwe.r a^te vu sezsi u sezlu? 
sont moins mtioB de ces poires achetez-yous celles-ci ou celles-l& 

The weak forms of these pronouns are identical with the Carleton forms. 



^ Cf. Legendre, La langut fran^aise, p. 52; 
for weak forms p. 50. 

' Like the preceding lasal^ 8i{i, is popular 
rural French heard about Paris, see Agnel, 
Langage des environ$ de PariSj p. 113. Beyer 
and Passy give also «^m and s^ila^ p. 130 of 
Das gesprochene FranzOsisch. 



' A popular form heard in the rural districts 
about Paris, see Nisard, Langage poptUaire de 
Paris, p. 276. 

* Beyer and Passy write «(»0v* which weU 
shows the vocalisation of ly Das gesprochene 
FranzOsisch, § 102. 



§ L. Intenrogatives. 
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Interrogatives. 

§ L. 1^. Weak forms: ceU = Fr. quel and quelle; eel, celz = Fr. quels, 
quelles. In cases like Fr. que voulez-vous, kwas (= Fr. quoi est-ce) is regularly 
substituted for que: lew as Jc9 se = Fr. quoi est-ce que c'est, for qu'est-ce que c'est. 
e in eel = Fr. e, cf. sel = Fr. eel, p. 125, 1, nos. 7, 8. 

1 ceh om? 2 col is? i eel e I gu:r d la smsn? 
quels hommes quel temps quel est le jonr de la semaine 



2^ Strong forms. 

Masculine 



lecel 



ki, ei 

l(9)cel (Jc9,^ ki) 
eel (kd, ki, ci) 
eel 

Masc. plural 

lesquels 



qui 
lequel 
(for) lequel 
quel 



Feminine 

ki qui 

laeel (fo,^ Jd^ ct) laquelle 
eel {k9, ki, ct) (for) laquelle 
eel quelle 



Fern, plural 
leeel {k9, ki) lesquelles 



Indefinite 

kwas quoi-est-ce 

used for qu'est-ce 



The forms l(9)cel, laeel and leeel followed by ki, ei, or k9 are heard, ^ but 
otherwise they are not popular, ei represents the pronunciation of the more un- 
educated; ki, ci, k9 are apt to show the influence upon them of a following voiced 
consonant as seen in the examples: 



1 ci e l^? 

qni est 14 

C9 ty pre? 
que tn prends 



2 d ave vu vy? 3 Ucel k9 ty ve? (for lequel veux-tu) 4 laeel 
qni ayez-yoas yn lequel que tu yeux laqueUe 

5 leeel ci 5 mny? & eel kd t ^ amsne? 7 kwas gi vujs 
lesquels qui out yenu quel que tu as amen^ quoi est ce qui yous 

amy:z? 8 kwas kd se kd s^? 9 kwas gd vu vule? 10 cfe kwas ci pari? 
amuse quoi est ce que c'est que 9a quoi est ce que yous youlez de quoi est ce qu'il parle 



Note, eel* for Fr. leqitelf laquelle is quite common at the Falls of Montmorency: 

d9 86 de pe:f eel vule vu? u?£fu plyzje.r fapo, eel pr9ne vu? 

de ces deux p^ches quelle youlez-yous yoil4 plusieurs chapeaux quel prenez-yous 



^ Nisard spells for popular rural Parisian 
French queul^ Langage populaire, p. 151. 

' In such comhinations es = Fr. es^-ce has 
for rapidity been left out: cf. Beyer and Passy's 
u d3-k tami mo liv:r? and d-u-k ty vji (p. 160). 

• Cf. Moisy's qui qu^est venu for Fr. qui est 
venu, p. LXXVlll of the Dictionnaire. 

* Cf. Legendre*s q%iel voulez-vous? La langue 
frangaise, p. 62 (edition of 1890). As regards 



Canadian-French pronunciation of the forms aboye 
giyen. Professor Riyard notes: "Partout pour ki 
j'ecrirais ci; aussi ccel et non eel; e dans ces cas 
est franco-acadien. Dans la phrase no. 7 on entend 
kwaki, kwaji ou m§me h^kiy k^ci; dans la 
phrase no. 9 kwask^ ou K/«/»." Cf. Beyer and 
Passy, p. 129: s e s^ig vu vwaje = Fr. c*est celui 
que yous yoyez. 
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That occasionally such forms can he heard in Carleton in place of l(9)c0l h, lacel la may be due to 
Canadian influence. Forms of interrogation exactly corresponding to Fr. eit-ce and est-ce que are not 
in use: 8 e ti ho? for est-ce hon? 8 e ii h5 s^? for est-ce que cela est bon? 
c'est-il bon c'est-il bon 9a 



Relatives. 

§ LI. hi, ci, ky c (before vowels) =^ Fr. qui. h9 = Fr. que. The usage is 
identical with that of French: 

1 s s hii c s me:t 2 s s li{i c € mo zgrets.r S s s^ ejs ot k 5 krije 
c'est lui qui est maltre c'est lui qui est mon secretaire c'est eux autres qui ont cri4 

4 s €^ ez o't k 5 (rape h I om gd ; wa 
c'est eux autres qui ont frappe Thomme que je vois 

There are no like forms in the dialect corresponding to Fr. lequel, laquelle, 
lesquels and lesquelles; neither is there an exact equivalent for Fr. dont, which would 
be rendered by fo = Fr. que: 

6 I afs.r gd p vu pari 7 la maladi k9 % a mo:r 8 U ^vo k9 ty t l^ sarvi 
Tafifaire que je vous parle la maladie que il est mort le cheval que tu t'as servi 



Indefinite pronouns. 

§ LI (A). Those used with ne in French take no form corresponding to ne 
in the dialect. As remarked, § Lin, 1% under 6, even in French the ne seems to 
be wearing away. The indefinite pronouns, which I have recorded as popular, are 
the following: 



1 ki k9 SB, ci kd s9 (qui que ce soit) 

2 kekce,'^kekce,cekce,cekce quelqu'un 

3 k0g{d)m,'^ keg{d)26d quelques-uns 

4 5 on 

h p^ dt pas un 



6 


parsyn * 


7 


plyzje.r 


8 


facoB 


9 


tu(t) 


10 


rje, je* 



personne 

plusieurs 

chacun 

tout 

rien 



Examples. 1 kecce m \^ di k9 vuz etje tnala.d 2 ave vu vy kegzce 

quelqu'un m'a dit que vous 6tiez malade avez-yous vu quelques-ons 

d me pari? 3 kwas k 5 di? 4 parson o parle d 5u 5 tut u rjs 

de mes parents quoi est-ce qu^on dit personne a parl6 de ^a tout ou rien 



* For 8€ = Fr. ce 8orU, see p. 124, end of 1°. 

* Tiie forms heard about Quebec are kec?, 
kec^, k(ec^, kece. For vocalization of Fr. I see 
§ XXXTT, 5. Special cases, no. 4: kek, kek9. 



» P. 20, list 11, no. 66. 

* For the form ji see no. 4, p. 89. 



§ Ln. The verb. 
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The French expression Vun Vautre has no exact equivalent, the dialect ex- 
pression being iu le de = Fr. tons les deux. The pronunciation facw is easily brought 
about; between palatal h and a front vowel, many popular dialects replace A by c.» 

The spellings heque and kecun and similar ones are cited by Thurot, II, p. 263, 
for XVIth century popular pronunciations. This, too, is common in popular spoken 
French, as Beyer and Passy show by the forms given on p. 133, Das gesprochene 
Franeosisch. For I'ek or ksk, cf. § XLIV, end of 7. 



The verb. 

§ LII. Voice. The active and passive voices in the dialect correspond 
respectively to those in French. 

Moods. The dialect has the same moods as has French, the indicative, sub- 
junctive, imperative and infinitive. 

Tenses. The tenses in the dialect and in French correspond precisely with 
the exception that there is regularly missing in the dialect the tense which exactly 
corresponds to the French preterit; ^ there is consequently no imperfect subjunctive.* 
A compound tense is heard a little different from anything in standard French^ 
answering in sense to a French compound of the preterit: thus $eyy or ^eyjtf 
(j'ai eu eu).* The conjugation of neuter and pronominal verbs is, as a rule, with 
aw€:r = Fr* avoir. 

Persons. This has necessarily been touched upon in treating the personal 
pronouns (§ XL VI, 1), the correspondence being identical or almost so, save that 
where French uses nous subjectively the dialect never does. Fr. nous in such cases 
is rendered by dialect 5(n). This seems to be a decidedly Canadian feature rather 



» Cf. Passy, Etude, § 407. 

' This, indeed, is different from Canadian 
usage of which M. Legendre says: ^'Le pass^ 
d^fini est tr^s souvent employ^," p. 54. "Qnand 
on se sert du passe d^fini de la premiere con- 
jogaison, on la termine presqne toigonrs en is: 
faimiSf^^ p. 55, La langue frangaise. Such forms 
as ^ emi = Fr. j'aimai, p kuri = Fr. je conrus, 
as well as infinitives ending in i, as in afebli = 
Fr. affaihlir, are common in the Acadian French 
of Cheticamp, C. B.; cf. my Paper no. II, American- 
French dialect comparison in Modern Language 
Notes, vol. Xm, no. 5, May 1898, foot-note to 
p. 138, or p. 21 of the reprint, Baltimore, 1898. 
The preterit formation in i is still a living phe- 
nomenon in several of the French provinces, parti- 
cularly in Maine; cf. Bulletin du p. f. au C, 
t. m, p. 157. 



' Not only is this feature, the loss of these 
two tenses, a trait of other French dialects like 
that of Blois (Talbert, p. 271) but characterizea 
popular spoken French, as Beyer and Passy show: 
Verbs, p. 135 et seq.; and is one of the many 
signs indicating the standard French and the 
dialect French to be one and the same, making 
the proper allowances on each side for variations 
since the XVIth century. 

* Cf . M. Legendre's observations on the same 
feature in Canadian French, p. 54 of 2>i langue 
frangaise. I may mention that I have noticed 
this same peculiarity shown by an educated 
Frenchman, who had spent most of his life in 
Paris, when speaking in an ungarded moment, 
or in entirely unconscious utterance. 
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than Acadian, for in the other Acadians regions, which I have visited, more remote 
from French Canada, the regular form heard is ^ or j with the first person plural 
of the verb. In fact, this is a distinguishing feature of Acadian compared with 
Canadian French. ^ 

Remark 1. In modem French, the 8 of (tu) as, the t of {ils) ontj and the z of (vo%t$) avez 
are heard in linking. The dialect has no such sound hefore vowels, remaining just as before consonants, 
in which case the correspondence to French is exact. Cf. the remarks on linking: § XLYII, 4. 

Note. Inasmuch as the preterit tense is wanting in the dialect, the usual scientific arrange- 
ment of the verb according to the radical has been abandoned and that, very nearly, of Beyer and Passy 
followed. This seems most practical here not only because of the simplicity of this arrangement in 
itself but because of the close similarity between the dialect verb and that of popular French. It 
seems best, too, just as Beyer and Passy have done, to give the auxiliary verbs at the outset, as their 
irregularities render them less easily subject to classification. 

Remark 2. Agnel notes: "Le pass6 d^fini n'est pas usit^ dans le langage des paysans,^' 
Langage des environs de Paris, p. 54. 



§ LIII. 1^ Auxiliary awe:r = Fr. avoir; pres. part ejd = Fr. ayant; past 
part, y, jy = Fr. eu. 



Present 






Imperfect 






Future 


je, xe 


•* • 


S ave 


j'avais 


? 


are 


j'aurai 


t u 

i u 
al L/ 


tu as 
il a 
elle a 


t ave 
i ave 
al ave 


tu avais 
il avait 
elle avait 


t ar\^ 
i ar^ 
al ar\^ 


tu auras 
il aura 
elle aura 


5n o 


on a 


on 


ave 


on avait 


on aru 


on aura 


vuz ave 
i 5 
i 5 


vous avez 
ils ont 
elles ont 


vuz avje 
i ave 
i ave 


vous aviez 
ils avaient 
elles avaient 


vuz are 
i aro 
i aro 


vous aurez 
ils auront 
elles auront 




Conditional 






Subjunctive 






Imperative 


f are 
t are 
i are 
al are 
5n are 


j'aurais 
tu aurais 
il aurait 
elle aurait 
on aurait 




kd t e:j(d) que tu aies 
c i e:j{d) qu'il ait 
k al e:j{d) qu'elle ait 
k on e:j(d) qu'on ait 


e 

ejo 
eje 

1 


aie 

ayons 

ayez 


vuz arje vous aurie: 
% are ils auraien 
i are elles aurai 


z 

t 
ent 


c i 
c i 


vuz eje que vous ayez 
e:j{9) qu'ils aient 
e:j(9) qu'elles aient 


1 
1 





1. All the compound tenses of this verb are formed as in French by simply 
adding on the past participle y = Fr. eu, thus: g e y, g ave y, g are y, etc. Old 



^ M. Pascal Poirier says almost as much: 
"... I'emploi du pronom ind^fini on pour Fr. nous 



est bien moins r^pandu qu^au Canada," Soir^ 
canadiennes. III, p. 63 et seq. 



§ Lin. Auxiliary aic€:r. 
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people pronounce jy for Fr. eu. That a j should arise between vowels is a common 
occurrence, probably from a desire to emphasize in this case just as in jen = 
Fr. un (§ XLV). 

The use of a compound geyy or gey jy = Canadian g e y ot g e y-z-y 
(see § LII, under Tenses), where the sense seems about like Fr. j'eus eu, is quite 
common. It can be heard in uneducated popular speech in the country around Paris, 
and as showing this, it may be worth while to quote a passage from Alphonse 
Daudet where in popular parlance it is used: "Eh bien, quand ma femme a eu trouve 
une place, elle a donn6 son enfant k une vieille pour le ramener au pays."* Other 
examples, like this last from Daudet, which I have noted in Carleton, are: 

1 1cd:t g i e y di 5u, i u JcSpri 2 M:t i \^ y fe ^u, i ^ p^ y rdgre 3 l'&:t 
qnand je lui ai eu dit q^y il a compiis qnand il a eu fait ^, il a pas eu regret quand 

I prs.'t L/ y fint dd prefe 4 1(d:t i ^ y fini cfo muje 
le prfitre a eu fini de pr^cher quand il a eu fini de mouiller 

2. As implied in § LIT, while I believe the forms: j av5, ; avj5, g aro, ; 
arj5 and fe s ^P ^^e the true Acadian representatives of notis^ avons, nous avians, 
nous aurons, nous aurions and que nous ayons, nevertheless they are not in popular 
use in this particular dialect, but they can be heard. This peculiarity was current 
in XVIth century French as the quotations from Palsgrave show,* and has been 
retained in various provinces. ^ 

3. f avs = Fr. j'avais, pronounced by the Canadians g ava (cf., however, 
p. 16, foot-note 4, and p. 68, foot-note 6). The Canadian sound then may be con- 
sidered more open than the Fr. e sound in favais. Indeed, the French philologists 
call this sound "ouvert", while, "dans pate Va est ferm6 et long" (see p. 15, foot- 
note 2). The Canadian forms are found in Favre (p. LXII),* favas, etc. There is 
no z sound heard = Fr. final s linked in imperfects, nor is there, as a rule, in the 
verb endings any sound heard = Fr. final s, i. e. a ;e^ sound linked over on to the 
following vowel. 

4. The pronunciation indicated for the future and conditional will be found 
also in other French dialects.^ They occur continually in old French. ^^ The old 



' La belle Nivemaise. In a note on this 
passage in the American Book Co. edition (N. Y. 
1901), Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins says: "The 
popular rejection of the preterite eut in favor of 
the present perfect a eu is thus extended to those 
cases where the preterite occurs as auxiliary 
verb" (p. 101). 

* Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ZFI« sihcle en 
France^ p. 273. 

» Cf. Talbert, Du dialecte blaisois, p. 288, 4°; 
also note in other respects the similarity of the 
Blois forms to those of the Carleton dialect. 



* Glossaire du Poitou, 

* Jaubert, edition of 1864 (p. 56, under avoir); 
Talbert, p. 292; I noted it in Cheticamp C. B. 
Moisy gives the Norman forms fairaij VairaSj etc. 
saying that they probably came from earlier araif 
arasy etc., pp. LXXXII and LXXXIII. 

* See Bartsch, C/tresfomai/u'c, p. 503; Darme- 
steter and Hatzfeld, XVI* silcle en France^ p. 240; 
Thurot, I, p. 432, note 4. 
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French form appear as avr, aur, and ar, which probably represent just the successive 
changes undergone, the u in its unaccented position finally losing its identity; cf. 
save = Fr. saurai, § LVII, 2% no. 8. Nisard, for popular rural French about Paris, 
spells aroit and saroitA 

b. k9 ? e:j{d) = Fr. que j'aie is also common in dialect French * and is retained 
from the old X Vlth century pronunciation given by Darmesteter and Hatzf eld, p. 241 : 
^que faie, prononcez a-ye ou eye^ Professor Rivard notes: ."En fr.-can., le subjonctif 
to J' eja, etc. ne serait pas correct. Ici, on dit plutot: to ^ e;, to t ej, etc. (c-i-d. 
€ bref), mais to vujs^ eje." 

6. The verb conjugated negatively is identical with French negative con- 
jugation, save that no ne, or form corresponding to Fr. ne, is heard. Even in popular 
French it is quite appai*ent that the ne is wearing away. Interrogatively the con- 
jugation of the present tense will furnish a paradigm for interrogative conjugation 
of verbs generally. It is done by means of the particle ti (fully explained in the 
Note on pp. 133, 134): 

g e ti j'ai ti | in o ti 

u ty as-tu ! ave vu, a vu 

i ^ ti il a ti i 5 ti 



al L/ ti 



elle a ti 



i 5 ti 



on a ti 
avez-vous 
ils ont ti 
elles ont ti 



a vu = avez-vous can be heard; it is merely a contraction of Fr. avez-vous 
of which Thurot ^ says : "much used in the XVIth century as also sa vu = Fr. savez- 
vous^ It is also popular rural French about Paris as Agnel shows, Langage des 
environs de Paris, pp. Ill, 112, ar/ous, sav'ous. a vu is quite frequent in old French- 
Canadian popular songs: Qu'a vous a tant pleurer? 

20. Auxiliary e.t = Fr. etre; participles etd, ete = Fr. 6tant, 6t6. 



Present 




Imperfect 




Future 




? sy, ffy, fy je suis 
t s tu es 


? ets 
t ete 


j'6tais 
tu 6tais 


S fre, ffre 
ty 5ro 


',/rcje serai 
tu seras 




i 8 il est 


i ets 


il 6tait 


i sr^ 




il sera 




al e elle est 


al ete 


elle 6tait 


a 5ru 




elle sera 


• 


on € on est 


on ete 


on etait 


sny 




on sera 




vuz Bit vous 6tes 


vuz etje 


vous 6tiez 


vu sre 




vous serez 




i s5 ils sont 


i ete 


ils 6taient 


i sr5 




ils seront 




i s5 elles sont 


i ets 

Paris, p. 169. 
que Veyes, etc., 
leton pronunc 


elles ^talent 


i sro 

[, p. 118. 




elles seront 




* Langage populaire de 

* Talbert writes qvCj^eye, ( 
I take to be like the Car 


» which 
^iation. 


» Tome ] 





The same is true also for Cheticamp, C. B. 



§ LIU Auxiliary e:t. 
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Conditional 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


C fre,ffr€,freie serais 


hd g sw€:j(d) que je sois 


swa sois 


iy sr€ 


tu serais 


Jc9 ty swb:j{9) que tu sois 


swe'j5{z) or 


i srs 


il serait 


c i swB'.jid) qu'il soit 


se'j5{z) soyons 


a srs 


elle serait 


h a, sw8:j{d) qu'elle soit 


swaje or S€'je soyez 


5 sre 


on serait 


h 5 swe:j{d) qu'on soit 




vu srje 


vous seriez 


led vu swe-je que vous soy ez 




i sre 


ils seraient 


c i swa:j{d) qu'ils soient 




i sre 


elles seraient 


c i swe:j{d) qu'elles soient 




The Subjunctive has double forms: ka ; ss:j(9) and k9 p swe:j(9). 


Jc9 g ss:j(d) 


que j 


e sois 


hd 5 S€:j(9) 


qu'on soit 


id ty ss:j{d) 


que tu sois 


Jcd vu ss'je 


que vous soyes 


c i se:j{9) 


qu'il soit 


c i S€:j(9) 


qu'ils soient 


Ic a SB:j{d) 


qu'elle soit 


c i ss:j(d) 


qu'elles soient 



The compound tenses are formed precisely as in French with the addition of 
the past participle ete = Fr. ete to the tenses of awe.r = Fr. avoir. Thus g e ete 
= j'ai 6t6; g ave{z) ete = j'avais 6t6; g are ete = j'aurai 6te, etc. 

1. For loss of whispered Fr. r in s:t, so common in popular French also, 
see p. 97, 7, g sy = Fr. je suis, explained p. 51, 4. g fy^ = Fr. je suis, due to 
influence of i' = Fr. je on the s as explained on p. 80, 4, Special cases, no. 3; ^ fre 
= Fr. je serai and ^ frs = Fr. je serais are to be explained in the same manner. 

1:9 g swe:j{9) and lc9 g ss:j(9) = Fr. que je sois. These old pronunciations are 
repeatedly given in XVIth century works (see p. 62, 3, ws = Fr. oi). * Thurot 3 cites 
Douchet (1762) who speaking of oy says: "Les uns prononcent par Ve ouvert simple; 
et les autres par le double son owe." Fr. oi is a later development. Moisy spells, ^ 
que je seis, que tu seis, quH sett, which I take to be nearly identical with the dialect 
pronunciation hd g se:j{9). For Canadian-French, Professor Eivard gives: lc9 p swsj, 
h f swaj. 



Note. It is of interest here to give an example of a:t = Fr. §tre used interrogatively. As 
remarked in § L (end of 2**) there is no exact equivalent for Fr. est-ce or est-ce que and as such a 
form as tmis-je is hardly popular in French, one would not expect it to be in the dialect and it is not 
The popular forms in use interrogatively for the present indicative of Fr. itre are as follows: 



* Cf. Beyer and Passy's f 8^i (p. 163), where 
the 8 of 81(1 has unvoiced the j of Fr. je, 

* In foot-note 6 on p. 58 I have already made 
use of and referred to Suchier's article in the 
Grundri88. Since then, in his new grammar: Alt- 
franzdsUche Grammatxk, I. Die Schriftsprachej 



Lief. 1, Die befonten Vokale^ pp. 48-52, there is 
some additional new material aiding the study 
of the history of Fr. oi from earlier et and Norman 
oi from ei. 

» Tome I, p. 382. 

* DictionnairCj p. XCIX. 
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m. 


Morphology. 






^sytij^fsyti je snis ti 


&l € ti 


elle est ti 


t 85 ti 


ils sont ti 


€ ty est-tu 


on € ti 


on est ti 


i 80 ti 


elles sont ti 


% £ ti il est ti 


€t VU 


fites-vous 







This t (originally) which, as M.Paris has shown, crept in where it did not belong: voila-t-il^ chante-t- 
il on the analogy of the forms where it was etymological : dortil, court-il (as explained § XL VI, 8, 
Eemark 2) uniting with the i = Fr. il produced ti. Forms like OF. aim* iZ, dir* elle, on account of 
their want of clearness, were gradually given up in favor of forms with a ti, which were looked upon 
quite apart from the third persons t-il, and the ti thus became regarded as a sign of interrogation. 
This turn of the phrase is most natural as because of it the speaker saves inversion, or has no need of 
resorting to the periphrase est-ce que, which has the disadvantage of coming before what he parti- 
cularly wants to come first. It will be observed that in the 2d persons singular and plural the ^t is not 
used, naturally because these forms can be used just as they are, so the need of a ti was not felt in 
those persons. I have, however, heard the ti in all the persons in Cheticamp; nevertheless it is not 
popular in the 2d persons singular and plural. M. Paris* implies the same thing in what he says 
about Vas ti bu? vous passerez-ti par la. The introduction of the ti all thru shows how strongly 
analogy can work." (See the following examples under ^.) Cf. Thurot, II, p. 141 dtne ti? ira ti? etc. 
Popular French, also, as the following example, already cited (§ XL VI, 8, Remark 2) from Beyer and 

Passy, shows: 

f'8\i% ti a si^ertne isi 

je sui ti 4 Saint-Germain ici 

KCrting, while referring to M. G. Paris' lichtvolle Darlegung in Romania VI, 438, has himself given 
some good observations on faime ti, etc., p. 106 of his Formenbau des franzdsischen Verbums. 



3^. Auxiliary ale, jale (after a vowel) = Fr. aller; pres. part, aid = Fr. 
allant; past participle: a form exactly corresponding to Fr. alU is not in use. For this 
is substituted the past participle ete = Fr. ete. Consequently the compound tenses 
of the verb are formed with the auxiliary aive:r =^ Fr. avoir and the past participle 
etc = Fr. ete. 



Present 


Imperfect 


Future 


Conditional 


j'tL/,niuje vais 


j' ah j'allais 


^ jtre j'lrai 


; jire j'irais 


ty t'L/ tu vas 


t ale tu allais 


iy P^^ tu iras 


ty jire tu irais 


i to il va 


i ale il allait 


I jir^ il ira 


I Jire il irait 


al^ tv elle va 


al ah elle allait 


i jivL. elle ira 


i jire elle irait 


5 iv on va 


5n ah on allait 


5 jir^ on ira 


5 jire on irait 


vuz ale vous allez 


vuz alje vous alliez 


VU jire vous irez 


VU jirje vous iriez 


i v5 ils vont 


i ah ils allaient 


i jiro ils iront 


i jire ils iraient 


i v5 elles vont 


i ah elles allaient 


i jir5 elles iront 


i jire elles iraient 



^ "Assez sou vent le ti interrogatif devient 
ty. Ainsi, j'enteuds assez souvent, et tr^s claire- 
ment: i je ty, pour (il est ti =) est-il? ou encore, 
ce qui est plus clair: i5 fre:r tji tsy? = ton 
frere, vient-il? C'est un curieux phenom^ne, 
produit, je pense, par T^tymologie populaire." 
Comment in regard to Canadian usage by Pro- 
fessor Rivard. 

• Romania, VI, p. 442. 



» Cf. Suchier in Grober's Grundriss, (p. 610, 
§ 47) "Mundarten haben aus diesem til ein Frage- 
wort gebildet, welches ein Gegenstttck zu dem 
antwortenden oil bildet'' (or Monet's translation, 
p. 104, § 47). 

* a tu and not al tu is the Canadian French 
usage, i. e. a before consonants and al before 
vowels generally; likewise the Canadian usage 
is a to ti instead of al tu ti. 



§ Lin. Auxiliary ale. 
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Subjunctive 


(For 


Fr. 


je suis alle) 




Imperative 


]cd 1' al 


que j'aille 


f e ete 




j'ai 6t6 




iV 


va 


k9 t al 


que tu ailles 


t u ete 




tu as 6t6 




al3 


allons 


c i al, jal 


qull aille 


i L/ ete 




U a 6t6 




ale 


allez 


k al al, Jal 


qu'elle aille 


i L/ ete 




elle a 6t6 








kon al, k 5^ 


jal qu'on aille 


5 u ete 




on a 6t6 








k9 vuz alje 


que vous alliez 


vuz ave 


ete 


vous avez 6t6 








c i al, jal 


qu'ils aillent 


i 3 ete 




ils ont 6t6 








c i al, jal 


qu'elles aillent 


i 5 ete 




elles ont 6t6 










Interrogatively present 








g WL/ (vl) ti * je vais 


ti 


5 


t'L/ ti on va ti 








tv iy vas-tu 






ale vu allez-vous 








i tv ii il va ti 






• 


v5 ti ils vont ti 








al^ tv ti elle va 


ti 




• 

t 


v5 ti elles vont ti 





See the Note on pp. 133, 134 for the explanation of ti, and for examples 
see below. 

The negative forms of the verb, omitting anything corresponding to Fr. ne 
before the verb, simply add p^ = Fr. pas directly after the affirmative or inter- 
rogative form, thus: |' wo pu = Fr. je vais pas; ^ m^ ti p^? = Fr. je vais ti pas, 
i. e. ne vais-je pas. 

1. J vo is of course popular in ordinary conversational French, influence of 
the second and third persons on the first, g m^ seems to result from bilabial v under 
influence of forms like Fr. me and mot in the speakers mind for the first person. ^ 

2. The future and conditional forms with j and likewise the infinitive form 
jale are likely due to the influence of the adverb Fr. y so much used with this verb. 

S. g e ete used for je suis alle, ^ ave ete for j'etais alle, and so on thruout, 
is merely French analogy where these forms may be used instead of alter when 
return is implied. In standard French the preterite indicative of etre can at times 
be heard for that of alter, e. g. je fus la voir for j'allais la voir.^ 

4. kd ; al = Fr. que j'aille is formed from the infinitive stem. Jaubert 
(under aller) gives what I take to be forms identical with these, i. e. que falle, que 



1 "Dans rinterrogation on entend souvent 
mL/ ti pour j iwu ti on j vu ti. On supprime le 
5". wiu ti vu pfje? est-ce que je vais vous payer? 
(a la l'« personne seulement)," Rivard, comment- 
mg on Canadian usage. 

* See p. 134, foot-note 4. 

* The Canadian expression ^ tM 8r(i dn ale 
= Fr. je me suis en all6 (cf. Beyer and Passy, 
p. 83, 1. 13, t a-et'dnale) is never used in Carleton. 
M. Legendre says: "/ mas te payers f mas partir 



pour: je m'en vais te payer, je m'en vais partir." 
Inasmuch as 5 = Fr. en can he perfectly well 
used as in the ^ m9 syi Sn ale just quoted, I do 
not see that it is all clear that f mas te payer, 
j' mas partir is for je m'en vais te payer, je m'en 
vais partir. See p. 57, La langue frangaise (edition 
of 1890). 

* Paul et Yirginie (Bemardin de St Pierre), 
edition Hachette, 1883, p. 5, 1.20. 
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ILL Morphology. 



falles etc. Cf. c i fal, § LVII, 2^, (2), no. 4. The following forms can be heard in 
Canadian-French: kd ^ a:l and k9 g ja:l, kd ty a:l and kd ty ja:l, c i a:l and c i ja:l, 
k on a:l and k 5 ja:L 

Examples. 

1 s WL/ I fs:r mwa 2 ^ twu to hat si ty fs s^ 3 ^ iwu ti komd'se par isit 
je vais le faire moi je Tais te battre si tn fait ^a je yais ti commencer par ici 

4 tL/ ti mni.r md kri? h ^ sy ti d ti? 6 aZ u ti parti? 7 u ti arive? 

elle a-t-elle partie a-t-il arrive 

9 i v5 ti komd'se avd nue ot 
ils Tont ti commencer avant nous antres 

12 s5 ti be:t! (in this instance 
sont-elles b^tes 

i m L/ ti fs 
il m'a ti fait 



Ta-t-il Tenir me qu^rir je suis ti en (&) temps 

8 5 to ti jale meaning est-ce que nous allons? 

on Ta ti aller 

10 g lez ai ti sez l^! 11 i s5 ti stypi:d! 
je les hais ti ceax-14 ils sont ti stnpides 

feminine) 13 ^ a ti le suje sal? 14 me md s5 ti net? 15 

j'ai ti les souliers sals mes mains sont-elles nettes 

mal hrK^! 16 kd:t gey fini ma dpb, g m d e ete 17 kd:t i m ^ y isylte, 

quand j'ai en fini ma "job'\ je m*en ai ^t^ qnand il m'a en insnlte, 

IS al s d ^ ete apre svpe 19 i s d 5 ete 20 aprs la veje 
elle s'en a 4t6 apr^s souper ii s'en ont He apr^ la Teill^e 

i s B 5 ete fakd" fyz e 
il s'en ont Hk chacnn chez enx 

It is interesting here to give a sample of the present indicative of ale inter- 
rogatively in the Acadian dialect of Cheticamp, C. B. by way of comparison with the 
Carleton forms: 



mal an bras 

L/ ete 



I s a 
il s'en 



a ^te 



g to ti 

ro ty or rarer ty ru ti 

i fu ti 

a t'u ti 

5 tv ti 



je vais ti 
vas-tu 
il va ti 
elle va ti 
on va ti 



g al5 ti 
ale vu 
% al5 ti 
i rJ ti 



j'allons ti 
allez-vous 
ils allons ti 
ils vont ti 



40. Auxiliary fe:r = Fr. faire; pres. part. f(d)zd = Ft. faisant; past part 
fs = Fr. fait. A form exactly corresponding to Fr. fem. past part, faite is not in 
use. (Cf. § LVn, 2% (2), no. 3.) 



i fe 
a fs 
5 fe 

vu f(9)ze 
i fez 
i fez 



Present 

je fais 
tu fais 
il fait 
elle fait 
on fait 
vous faites 
ils font 
elles font 



g f{d)ze 
ty f{d)ze 
i f(9)ze 
a f{d)ze 
5 f{9)ze 
vu fdzje 
i faze 
i fdze 



Imperfect 

je faisais 
tu faisais 
il faisait 
elle faisait 
on faisait 
vous faisiez 
ils faisaient 
elles faisaient 



Future 

g fre je ferai 

ty fr\^ tu feras 

i fr\^ il fera 

a fr\^ elle fera 

5 fr\^ on fera 

vu fre vous ferez 

i fro ils feront 

i fro elles feront 



§ Liy. General view of the dialect verb^ndings. 
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Conditional 


1 Subjunctive 


Imperative 


S fre 


je ferais 


Ted ; fs'.e 


que je fasse 


fe 


fais 


iy frs 


tu ferais 


Jc9 ty fe:z 


que tu fasses 


f{9)z3 


faisons 


% frs 


il ferait 


c i fs:z 


qu'il fasse 


f{?)ze 


faites 


a frs 


elle ferait 


k a fs:z 


qu'elle fasse 






3 frs 


on ferait 


k 3 fB:z 


qu'on fasse 






vu f^rje 


vous feriez 


kd vu fdzje 


que vous fassiez 






i f(9)re 


ils feraient 


c i fs.'z 


qu'ils fassent 






i f{9)re 


elles feraient 


c i fs:z 


qu'elles fassent 







Examples. 

1 la khty.r ko g e fs s bon 2 fze d3 p^ td cb ire 3 kwa s k9 vu fze 
la cldtore que j'ai fai(te) est bonne faites done pas tant de train qnoi est-ce que yoos faites 

l^? i i fo kd iy fe:z s\^ h s e mwu ci b fr^ 6 s s p\u mwa ci a kupa.b 
\k il faut que tn fasses ^a c'est moi qui le fera c'est pas moi qui est conpable 

/tl/ and e in nos. 5 and 6 are used because of analogy of the commoner third 
person forms after ki, ci = Fr. qui when referring to a third person. 

1. The forms in the pres. indie, plural fi9)ze and fe.z follow the analogy of 
most verbs in the French language, i. e. the 2d person plural ending in ez = dialect e, 
and the 3d plural form being the root of the verb itself in this case Fr. (fe:z). 

2. The subjunctive forms are on the analogy of the many verbs whose 
present subjunctive is the same as the root, dire, croire etc. 

Use = Fr. laisser, has in the dialect, as in French, usually the same con- 
structions as /f.r. 

vdni.r == Fr. venir, used with rfa = Fr. de, forms, as in French, a kind of 
auxiliary to indicate an immediate past. 



General view of the dialect verb-endings. 

§ LIV. As stated in the Note . on p. 128 it has seemed simplest to classify 
the verbs taken as a whole according to the infinitive. Knowing the infinitive and also 
the stem, which in most case is to be got from the 3d person plural indicative of the 
present tense, the verbs can all be conjugated by adding the endings. They thus 
fall into three classes, the inf. endings of which are: e (as in dene), i:r (as in fini:r)j 
r not preceded by i (e. g. ws.r = Fr. voir), as well as verbs whose infinitive and 
stem are alike, like bat = Fr. battre, that is, verbs not comprised in the fini.r 
and iJDe:r classes. 

18 
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III. Morphology. 



Infinitive e, i:r, e.r (or like the stem); present part, a; past part, e, i, y. 



Present 



-ez 



Imperfect 



s 

€ 

€ 

B 



-ais 
-ais 
-ait 
-ait 
•iez 
-aient 



Future 

e -ai 

o -as 

u -a 

o -a 

e -ez 

5 -ont 



Conditional 



Subjunctive Imperative 



B -ais 

B -ais 

B -ait 

B -ait ; — 

je -iez 1 je 

B -aient I — 





e 



-ons 
-ez 



-iez 



Verbs of the first class. 

§ LV. Infinitive dene = Fr. donner; pres. part, dend = Fr. donnant; past 
part, dene = Fr. donn6, den =^ Fr. donne; imperative den5 = Fr. donnons, dene 
= Fr. donnez. 



Present 



^ den 
ty den 
i den 
5 den 
vu dene 
i den 



je donne 
tu donnes 
il donne 
on donne 
vous donnez 
ils donnent 



Imperfect 



^ denB 
ty denB 
i denB 
5 denB 
vu denjez 
i denB 



je donnais 
tu donnais 
il donnait 
on donnait 
vous donniez 
ils donnaient 



Conditional 



g denrB 
ty denrB 
i denrB 
5 denrB 
vu denrje^ 
i denrB 



je donnerais 
tu donnerais 
il donnerait 
on donnerait 
vous donneriez 
ils donneraient 



^ denre 
ty denrLy 
i denr^ 
5 denr\^ 
vu denez 
i denro 

Subjunctive 



Future 

je donnerai 
tu donnera 
il donnera 
on donnera 
vous donnerez 
ils donneront 



hd ; den que je donnes 



kd ty den 
c i den 
k 5 den 
k9 vu denje 
c i den 



que tu donnes 
qu'il donne 
qu*on donne 
que vous donniez 
qu'ils donnent 



The forms dAne, g dAn, g dAnB, etc. are rarer. See the Phonology, p. 41, § XA. 



1. Special traits of some verbs belonging to the first class: 

1 amne amener 4 eple epeler 

2 aple appeler | 5 l{9)ve lever 

3 detle deteler 6 mne mener 



^ Also d0n9rje; this 9 can be heard in this 
tense and person in aU three classes of the verb; 
cf. Legendre, La langue fran^ais€j p. 55 : "... on 



61ide trds sonyent Ve muet, faimWai . . . excepts 
derant les terminaisons -rionSf -riez et -ions, 



•%€Z . . . 



»» 



§ LY. Verbs of the fint class. 
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7 


p{d)Be 


peser 


8 


r&ple 


rappeler 


9 


sulve 


soulever 



10 sup{d)jse 

11 si?)le 



soupeser 
geler 



These verbs have in the present tense of the indicative and subjunctive thruout the 
singular and in the third person plural, and in the second person singular of the 
imperative e, and thruout the future and conditional the vowel 9 = Vr,e or e. This 
is simply on the analogy of the unaccented a in the infinitive, i. e. this slight 
transitory sound was likely heard before dropping entirely, as indeed it can now be 
heard at times, so that it is perplexing whether to record atMne, apdle or amne, 
apleA The stressed vowel for Fr. e or e appears as e, the unstressed as a, so that 
the dialect forms have, as it were by leveling, been reduced to great regularity: 

Imperative 

amen am^ne 
amn5 amenons 
amne amenez 





Present 


Subjunctive ^ 


^ amen 


j'am^ne 


l9 ^ amen 


que j'amene 


t amen 


tu amines 


led ty'^ amen 


que tu amines 


i amen 


il amene 


c i amen 


qu'il amene 


5n amen 


on am^ne 


h 3 amen 


qu'on am^ne 


vuz amne 


vous amenez 


ho vuz amnje 


que vous amenez 


i amen 


ils am^nent 


c i amen 


qu'ils am^nent 



Future ^ amdnre = Fr. j'am^nerai, etc.; conditional ^ am9nrs = Fr. j'amenerais, etc. 

It is of interest here to compare the older French mener, pronounced moner. 
The present ran thus: mein, meines, meine, menons, menez, meinent\ hence in modem 
French, infinitive m^ne, and pres. indie, m^n^ perhaps directly from old French meine 
(cf. veine\ and in the dialect leveling under the influence of the form where the 
stem is unaccented wane and later mne: men (= wan). For French perhaps this 
dialect stage once existed: cf. levare and levat = OF. lever, Ueve, but modem French 
lever, live. 



2. Following the same general principle brought out by the above verbs, it 
follows naturally that such dialect verbs like kafte = Fr. cacheter and ^(a)te = Fr. 
Jeter, corresponding to French verbs in -eter, which double the t before a "mute a", 
just as the verbs ending in -eler usually double the I before "mute e", and such verbs 
as aj;te^ = Fr. acheter, which when followed by a "mute c" have e in French, are 
conjugated just like the preceding verbs in the same persons and tenses, i. e. they 
have e where French has e + two fs or two Vs or e before a "mute e" and in the 
remaining cases where the French vowel is the so-called "mute e", the dialect has a 
or no sound whatever. 



^ Cf. Beyer and Passy for such forms as Ive, 
lv5, l(9)v<lj etc., § 124; see also § 43 in Das ge- 
iprochene FramOnsch, 



* Canadian-French: h t amen. 

• For the f, see p. 81, 5. Special cases. 

18* 
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Infln. ^{9)te, fte = Fr. jeter; pres. part. s{3)td, ftd = Fr. jetant; past part 
f{9)te, fte = Fr. jete; pres. ^ ^et = Fr. je jette; imperf. ^ f(9)t€ = Fr. je jetais; 
fut. ^ getre = Fr. je jetterai; condit g getre = Fr. je jetterais; subjunct k9fset = 
Fr. que je jette; imperat. get = Fr. jette, g{9)t5 = Fr. jetons, g{9)t€ = Fr. jetez. 

a. eptiste = Fr. epousseter has in the present tense: 

f epust j'epoussete 5 epust on 6poussete 

t epust tu 6pouss6tes vuz epuste vous ^poussetez 

i epust il 6poussete i epust ils 6poussetent 

Fut. I' epustre = Fr. j'epousseterai; * condit. ^ epustre = Fr. j'^pousseterais; subj. 
]c9 I' 6jpt^^ = Fr. que j'6poussfete; imperat. epust = Fr. ^poussete, epusto = Fr. 
^poussetons, epuste rr= Fr. 6poussetez. 

The word being long and the glide or transitory a less distinctly heard than 
in other similar forms, has become completely lost as also in popular Parisian. 

fejte = Fr. feuilleter is conjugated on the analogy of the above verb. 

Examples. 

1 I' epust le me:h 2 t epust pu hi 3 fe:jt do p\^ to li:v 4 g pe:z plys to 
j'dponss^te les menbles tn ^ponss^tes pas bien feuUlette done pas ton livre je pese plus que 

tu)a 5 apel do I mo:d pur dine 6 kd:t 5 halt e pi k 5 ve p^ led la pusje.r 
toi apelle done le monde pour diner qoand on balaye et puis qu^on Tent pas que la ponssi^re 

vol, get d la muly dd si sy I pldfe^ 7 poht gu be d I akordjo; i gu 

vole, on jette de la moolure de scie sur le plancher (Hip)polite jone bien de Taccord^on; 11 jone 

s^e hs k9 5L/ sule:v 8 g pe:z plys ko twa 9 supe:z ws.r ^u kom 5u pe:z 
assezbien que ^a sonl^ye je p^se pins que toi sonp^se voir ^a eonune ^ pese 

3. Special cases. 

List 72. 

1 d'vale avaler ] 5 kjab5'de, cabode {tenir bon) 

2 d'ueje envoyer ^ 6 sdble sembler 

3 ekydjCj ecydje etudier 



4 sskwe secouer 



7 so^te soigner 

8 u'te oter 



m^ No. 1 d'vale = Fr. avaler, due to analogy of forms like Fr. envoler, envier, etc. 

No. 2 Infin. dnweje = Fr. envoyer; pres. part, dwejd = envoyant; past part 

d'weje = envoys ; pres. g d'wa:j{9Y = j'envoie; imperf. g dweje =~ j'envoyais; fut 



* The only Fr. Terb not doubling the t before \ • For this phrase see Phraseology, § LXIII, 

a "mute e", for which the Academy indicates the Acadianisms, no. 130. 

future: Bescherelle Ain4, L'art de conjuger; cf. ' Cf. Beyer and Passy*8 popular forms ^^ pf^* 

Littr6 who says; "La prononciation vulgaire et or p pe = Fr. je paye, tho not parallel, very 

fautive est fepoustCj f^potisterai,^' which I take similar, § 126. 
to be almost exactly if not quite the dialect pro- 
nunciation. 



§ LV. Verbs of the first class. 
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f d'wej(d)re (for) = j'enverrai; condit. g d'W€J{d)rB (for) = j'enverrais; subjunct. Tcd g 
&wsj(9)^ = que j'envoie; imperat. &we:j{9)^ = envoie, dwejo = envoyons, d'wsje = 
envoyez. For Fr. v before oi lost, see pp. 68, 69, list 45; for Fr. oi = we, see 
pp. 61, 62. The future and conditional dialect forms do not represent exactly the 
modern Fr. fenverrai and fenverrais, but answer to older Fr. envoierai, envoierais 
which was pronounced as tho spelled in Fr. fenvairai-s, which forms afterwards 
came to be written fenverrai-s,^ 

No. 3 ecydje, see p. 85, 5. Special cases, no. 3. The palatal Jc, (c) = Fr. t, in 
this particular case, seems due to the analogy of forms in the dialect like kji or cji = 
Fr. tiens where Fr. t before a front vowel becomes k + j or c in the dialect, cf. 
pp. 86, 87, list 54. This verb has a subjunctive fonn ecydts corresponding to Fr. 
6tudie, influenced likely by analogy of verbs of the second class, as for instance by the 
subjunctive form fints = Fr. finisse, which the i in ecydi = Fr. 6tudie may suggest: 

vuU vu kd g ecydts ma grdmer avak flip 
Toulez-Yons que j'etudie ma grammaire avec Philippe 

No. 4 sskwe = Fr. secouer. A transitory sound has become prefixed to the 
s just as in such cases as estaty, for which a key to the explanation is mentioned 
on p. 64, in the foot-note 8, referring to Siever's Grundmge der Phonetik 

No. 5 kjabo'de 3 or cabode is more particularly a Bonaventure than a Carleton 
form. It is heard among the school children, in spite of efforts on the part of the teachers 
to suppress it. I failed to recognize it for some time. As a specimen of curious 
Acadian, the forms seem well worth giving. The infinitive appears to be formed on 
the analogy of words like Fr. abonder, Infin. kjabdde = (tenir bon); pres. part. 
kjabj'dd = (tenant bon); past part, kjabody = (tenu bon); pres. fkjaho = je (tiens 
bon), ty kjabo = tu (tiens bon), i kjabo == il (tient bon), 5 kjabo = on (tient bon), 
vu kjabJ'de = vous (tenez bon), i kjahSd = ils (tiennent bon); imperf. g kjabrde = 
je (tenais bon). The future and conditional forms are not fi'om kjabrde but are 
supplied from kje.d corresponding to Fr. tenir ^ thus: f kji'dre b5 = je tiendrai bon, 
and f kjidre bo = je tiendrais bon. The pres. subj. has either k9 g kjabo.d or k9 g 
kjen b5; the past participle also has the form kja bo as well as kjabody, which latter 
has evidently been influenced by the analogy of such participles as Fr. repondu. The 
imperative is formed regularly from the infinitive stem: kjab5 = (tiens bon), kjabodo 



* See foot-note 3 on p. 140. 

* In the imperative this verb is used where 
modem French uses aller: thus, ^en twa j?o, 
a-w€;j fo:r! = g6ne toi pas, envoie fort! said in 
urging a person to sing, bo! a st er, (lic€:j for! 
= bon! a cette heure,. envoie fort! (in playing 
cards, play higher). Cf. Legendre, La langue 
frangaisCf p. 58. 

' M. Eivard comments: "J'ai not^ le verbe 
quienbondre, relev6 dans un des patois de France. 



n n'est done pas d'invention purement acadienne. 
Ici en fr.-can., il n^est gu^re connu que dans les 
formes suivantes: pr. ind. f c^bo = je tiens bon, 
ty c^ bo = tu tiens bon, % c^ bo = il tient bon; 
passe d6f. ^ c^ bo = j'ai tenu bon; imp. c^ bo 
= tiens bon; part, passe c^bo = tenu bon. En 
fr.-can. c'est plutdt la locution verbale tenir-bon: 
ced bo sans desinence sp^ciale. Ainsi \k oil 
Tacadien dit i cabo.-d, le fr.-can. dit i cenbo.^^ For 
cancalais: quinbondre, see BPFC, IV, p. 157. 
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= (tenons bons), kjahrde = (tenez bons). Thruout c may be substituted for kj and 
generally is. 

No. 6 sd'hle is used much thus, personally: 

f im sd'b k9 s; vuz e de^ vy d cock p^:r 
je me semble que je tous ai d^jti tu en quelqne part 

No. 7 sone (see Phonology, p. 40, Note) = Fr. soigner, has the same origin 
etymologically as Fr. hesoin (*s8nliim, K.2 8878). Fr. besogne may possibly have in- 
fluenced for the pronunciation j. Agnel gives sogne, popular pronunciation in rural 
districts about Paris, p. 14, Langage des environs de Paris, 

No. 8 u'te (see Phonology, p. 48, no. 16). Etyjiologically rather from obstare 
than from *haustare (K.^ 4522). Provencal oslar and obstare gives o, at least under 
the accent. 

Examples. 

1 €sku id iabelje pur ws.r si to £gy:j e p^ ddd 2 ssku do p\^ la tab ^ s e 
secoue ton tablier pour Toir si ton aiguille est pas dedans secoue done pas la table c'est 

mwa ki sjji le vaf 4 s s ti a mwa a soyie u a twa? b wt s^ d Zo 

moi qui soigne les vaches c'est-il k moi k, soigner ou k toi ote ^a de \k 

Remark, pwete, perhaps pw^te (Fr. pointer), is the dialect form for Fr. poindre, arising likely 
from confusion with Fr. pointer^ point in Fr. le point du jour for which particular expression, however, 
the dialect says la pxcet dy ^u:r. The meanings of Fr. point and pointe render confusion very easy. 
la bwr dy piir = la barre du jour is also very popular; pointe du jour is given by Jonain as also 
pointer for Fr. poindre. pwite is inflected thruout like a verb of the first class. 

kd:t ^ m e Uve, I pi:r komd'se a pwMe (or pwete) 
quandje m'ai lev^, le jour commen^ait ^ pointer (poindre) 

fese = Fr. fesser (see p. 44, 9. Special cases, no. 1) is far more popular than frape = Fr. frapper: 

le mjrso d grel fos dU le vit 
les morceaux de gr§le fessent dans les vitres 



Verbs of the second class. 

§ LVI. Infinitive in -i.r, stem is -is, 1^ Infin. fini:r = finir; pres. part finisa 
= flnissant; past part, fini = fini; imperat. fini =- flni, finisj = finissons, finise 
= flnissez. 





Present 


1 


Imperfect 




Future 


f fini 


je finis 


f finise 


je finissais 


f finire 


je finirai 


ty fini 


tu finis 


ty finise 


tu finissais 


ty finin^ 


tu finiras 


i fini 


il finit 


i finise 


il finissait 


, t finin^ 


il finira 


3 fini 


on finit 


5 finise 


on finissait 


3 finir^y 


on finira 


vu finise vous flnissez 


vu finisje vous finissiez 

1 


vu finire 


vous finirez 


i finis 


ils finissent 


) i finise 


ils finissaient 


, i finir3 


ils finiront 



§ LTL Verbs of the second class. 
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Conditional 


Subjunctive 


f finire 


je finirais 


fo f finis 


que je finisse 


iy finire 


tu finirais 


ka ty fims 


que tu finisse 


i finire 


il finirait 


c i fims 


qu'il finisse 


5 finire 


on finirait 


k 5 finis 


qu'on finisse 


vu finirje 


vous finiriez 


k9 vu finisje 


que vous finissiez 


i finire 


ils finiraient 


c i fims 


qu'ils finissent 



All verbs of this class are conjugated, as a rule, exactly like the above. 
As may be seen, from the infinitive may be found the past participle by simply 
dropping the r; the future and conditional may also be formed from the infinitive by 
simply adding to it the usual endings (see p. 138); the other forms are to be got 
from the stem of the verbs by adding thereto the endings. In the sing. pres. indie 
and imper. the s of the stem is left out. The stem of many verbs like dormir = 
Fr. dormir, sarvi.r = Fr. servir, which are merely one syllable root forms (dorm, 
sarv) differ from that of verbs like finir with stems ending in -is. The forms 
made from the root of the type dormi:r and sarvi:r have one syllable less than the 
verbs have, whose forms can be made up like fini:r by adding the usual endings to 
the 'is stems. 

Examples of verbs conjugated like fini:r having the infinitive in -i.r and the 



stem in -is are: 

lK^'ti:r batir 

nuri:r nourrir 

o'hej:r obeir 



pyni.r * 
rd'pli.r 
sezi.r 



punir 

remplir 

saisir 



fwezi.r 



choisir 



Examples of verbs of this class not having an -is stem but merely a root 
form to which the usual terminations are attached are: 



dormi.r 
md'ti.r 



dormir 
mentir 



parti:r 
SBrvi:r 



partir 
servir 



sd'tir 
sorti.r 



sentir 
sortir 



. E. g. infin. dormi:r = dormir; pres. part, dormd = dormant; past part, dormi = 
dormi; pres. ^ do:r = je dors; imperl g dorme = je dormais; fut. f dormire = 
je dormirai; condit. g dormire = je dormirais; subjunct. ka ^ dorm = que je dorme; 
imperat. do:r = dors, dormo == dormons, dorme = dormez. The root forms of these 
verbs are respectively dorm, md:t, part, sarv, sd:t and sort It will be observed 
that in the singular present, just as with g do:r = Fr. je dors, the final root consonant 
is lost This is regularly the case with all such verbs, just as in French. This has 
the effect, precisely as in French, of lengthening the preceding vowel. Beyer and 
Passy write p do:r,^ 



^ The past participle in popular use of pyni:r 
is pynisCf see § LIX, 1^, example to no. 10. Of 
course, analogy of first conjugation past parti- 
ciples. "En fr.-can., saisir se prononce plnt6t 



8ezi:r; obiir plutdt obeji.Tf mais anssi oh^'i:r," 
Rivard. 

* Das gesprochene FranzOsischj § 130. 
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From the paradigms just given it must be evident that the dialect verbs of 
this second class, taken as a whole, correspond very closely indeed, to the same ones 
in use in popular French. Those which differ either in form or usage from their 
French equivalents or seem to be noteworthy will now be noted and commented. 

2<>. 1 d'behi.r = embellir; 2 hUmzi:r = blemir; 3 blevzi.r = bleuir; 4 brymi:r 
= brunir; 5 sonzi:r = jaunir are interesting dialect forms. Nos. 3, 4, 5 are given 
by Jaubert and Jonain. Jaubert spells bleudzir, hrunezir, jaunezir-^ Jonain blleud'zi, 
brun'si, jhaunesi, Jaubert (p. 708 of the Glossaire) says: "L'epenthese du z dans les 
infinitifs en ir (propre k la langue romane, voy. Raynouard, Lexique) est tr6s r6pandu 
aux environs de la Chatre . . . Le i? n'entre pas pourtant dans tous les verbes en -ir; 
par exemple, on ne Temploie jamais dans finir, dormir, batir, mourir, sortir, tenir, etc.; 
mais on dit toujours abdtardeair, grandezir, aigrezir, brunezir, tiedezir, jaunezir, 
meurezir (murir), rajetinezir, vieillezir, etc. Le z se conserve dans tous les temps, 
dans toutes les personnes de ces derniers verbes." The z in the Carleton words is 
evidently this dialect retention. I find in Raynouard brunezir and fredezirJ 

3^ The following verbs of this class offering noteworthy features either as 
varying from the paradigms above given or when compared with the modern French 
forms corresponding to them are taken up in alphabetical order. 

1. Infln. asi:r^ ^ D. 510, K.2 968 as-sTd-6re = OF. assire (Godefroy), not to be 
confounded with modern French asseoir = L. sSdere, K.j 8569;* pres. part, s asizd 
= s'asseyant; past part. $ asi = s'assis; pres. ^ m Asi ^^ je m'assieds, ty t asi = 
tu t'assieds, i s asi = il s'assied, 5 s asi = on s'assied, vu vuz asize = vous vous 
asseyez, i s asi.z = ils s'asseyent; imperf. ^ m asize = je m'asseyais; fut ^ m asire 
= je m'assi^rai; condit. ^ m asire = je m'assierais; subjunct. k9 g m asi.z = que 
je m'asseye; imperat. asi twa = assieds-toi, asiz5 nu^ =-- asseyons-nous, asize vu = 
asseyez- vous. Cf. Bulletin du p. fr. au Canada, II, pp. 210-11. 

The verb is conjugated on the analogy of a common verb like dialect di:r = 
Fr. dire, which in the plural of the present indicative has 2d person dize, 3d person 
di:z and in the pres. subj. dizje and di:z. The z in the imperfect indicative and pres. 



* In Bonaventure, the verb ekri.r = Fr. 4crire 
has a past participle ekrizi = Fr. 6crit. 

* Most of the Carleton dialect forms are also 
found in the dialect of Blois as alternatives for 
forms which Talbert gives as the common ones, 
i. e. if I judge rightly by the spellings; see the 
note 1, p. 316, Du dialecte blaisois. M. Rivard 
notes: "Tout ce que vous dites sur a8i:r s^applique 
aussi bien au fr.-can. qn'k Tacadien." 

* Cf. the interesting remark of Beyer and 
Passy, that the popular speech of to-day tends 
to make over third class verbs into the first 
or second, &swa:r being given as an example, 
§145. 



* As Dunn seems to have done, p. 11 of the 
Glossaire: "a«»irf, transformation vraiment co- 
mique du verbe asseoir^ 

* It may be of interest here to give an 
example of the pres. tense of 8 asi:r coi^'ugated 
interrogatively in a region more purely Acadian, 
Cheticamp, C. B.: ; m asi ti = est-ce que je 
m'assois, t asi ti = t'assois-tu, isasiti = est- 
ce qu^il s'assoit, al s asiti^ est-ce qn'elle s'assoit, 
J nu(z) asizS ti = est-ce nous nous asseyons, vuz 
asize vu = vous asseyez vous, i s asizj ti = est- 
ce qu'ils s'asseyent, i s asizj ti = est-ce qu'ellei 
s'asseyent. ^ tu ti m asi:r is popular in both 
Carleton and Cheticamp. 
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subjunctive as well as in the pres. indie, and imperative is also due to a like analogy. 
Jaubert gives assidre, s^assidre (the r not being pronounced), pres. indie, fassis, f<issis, 
il ossiL J6nain and Favre spell the infinitive assire {$'). Eveill6 ^ spells assir ($) 
and quotes from Ronsard: Assisons nous sur ceste molle couche. Godefroy quotes 
asstjsent (= besiege), pres. indie; cf. BPFC, II, p. 210. 

Examples. 

1 asize vu, vuz ave I ti 2 tv t a$i:r 3 ^ m e asi ddz en grd.d fs:^ 

asseyez-Tons, Tons avez le temps ya-t-asseoir je m'ai assis dans une gr^nde chaise 

4 t L/ etc oblige (fo 5 rasi:r 
il a 4te oblige de se rasseoir 

2. Infin. aji:r^ = hair; pres. part ajisd = haissant; past part, aji = hai; 
pres. s; aji = je hais, t aji ^= tu hais, i aji = il halt, 5 aji = on hait, vu ajise = 
vous haissez, i ajis = ils haiissent; imperf. ^ ajise = je haiissais; fut. ^ ajire = je 
hairai; condit. ^ ajire = je hairais; subjunct h g ajis = que je ha'isse; imperat 
ai = hais, ais5 = haissons, aise = ha'issez. 

Note. hai:r can be heard bnt is rare. 

This verb has evidently become assimilated to the French so-called regular 
verbs in -i.r thruout. Beyer and Passy^ do not even mention the standard French 
forms je hais, tu hais, il hait, merely remarking that the verb is inflected like the 
paradigm given finir. They spell, however, hais (= the root, or 3d pers. plur. of the 
indie). No h whatever is heard in the Carleton dialect verb and in this respect the 
agreement with Center of France French is perfect: ^hair, Vh ne s'aspire point, mais 
le tr6ma se conserve dans tons les temps de ce verbe." * The insertion of consonantal 
j between vowels has been repeatedly mentioned in the Carleton dialect forms, and, 
as Passy observes, implies a slight exaggeration of the transitory sound more or less 
distinctly heard in passing from one vowel to another. '^ Most of the dialect as well 
as the modern French forms can be found in what Thurot quotes « from XVIth 
century authors. 

Examples. 

1 f aji ase st parson Ik^ Jc9 g pe pu la we:r 2 g se be c i m aji 
je hais assez cette perspnne 1& qne je peux pas la voir je sais bien qu'il me hait 

See example no. 10, p. 136. Agnel gives for popular rural French about Paris /ats 
for 1st pers. sing, of pres.*^ 



* A. Eveill6, Glossaire saintongeaiSj 1887, i • § 130, Da$ gesprockene FranzOsisch, 

Paris et Bordeaux. ' * Janbert, Glossaire, p. 357 ; cf. also the note 



* The Cheticamp, C. B. form is cjt.r, the verb 
beginning with e thmout (analogy of the Fr. 
sing, indie, pres.)- M. Rivard notes: '^J'ai entendu 
soayent: ^i:r; f t aji = je te hais; i s ^is st 
efrejd = ils se haissent, c'est efifrayant, c-^-d. 
beauconp." 



on p. 356 (referred to in foot-note 2 on p. 103). 
» Etude, § 529. 

• Tome I, pp. 500-1, hai, -is, -U. 

* Langage des environs de Paris, p. 75. 
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3. di:r = Fr. dire, while regular as a dialect verb, offers compared with its 
French equivalent one or two points of interest: Pres. f di = je dis, ty di = tu dis, 
i di = il dit, 5 di = on dit, vu dize = vous (dites), i di:z = ils disent; imperat 
di = dis, diz5 = disons, dize =^ (dites). The dialect forms are on the analogy of 
the majority of verb-endings of this class, which have in the second person plural e 
= Fr. ez, while Fr. dites goes back to old French dites (for *diz) on the analogy of 
the first person dimes, just as faites for *faiz (fakitis) and estes for *ests, "^ez have 
followed their first person plural's analogy.* 

4. dormi:r = Fr. dormir has in the present, according to the Phonology 
p. 37, 2., and wherever the r following the o is final in the dialect: o:, f do:r = Fr. 
je dors, etc. 

5. kiji:r, cijir = Fr. cueillir; for i = Fr. ue (= e) see Phonology, p. 35, 
Special cases, no. 5; hji, ciji = Fr. cueilli. These forms appear to be semi-learned 
for they are uncommon, the word in popular use being k^'se = Fr. casser: 

Ix^.'S do std ro:z Zu 
casse douccette rose la 

6. kri^ = Fr. querir. This infinitive in i does not properly belong here. 
It is the only one in i in this Acadian dialect that I have recorded, tho in Cheti- 
camp I noted several. An is also Canadian; ^ indeed, it is popular thruout Canada in 
both Acadian and Canadian districts where I have been. It is of interest as showing 
a stage of development of the French language during the XVIIth century, which 
did not succeed in holding its own in modem French and traces of which now 
appear in dialects. It was with French verbs in -ir precisely as with those in -er, 
that is the r became silent under the same conditions as it did with the verbs in 
-er. This latter feature of not pronouncing the r held its ground in modern French, 
while the former in the case of verbs in ir did not * Thurot gives both kri, q^ri and 
crir, q'rir in citing authorities.^ Latin quaerere gave regularly querre just as currere 
gave courre (courre "le cerf , XVIIIth century). According to Littre, the modern 
French form arose by a change of accent which took place during the XVth century. 
Jonain gives qiieri; Moisy qu'ri; Jaubert says "prononcez Aj'W." These dialect forms 
then are merely the word without the final r and contracted as pronounced in 
XVIIth century French. In Carleton the word is only used in the infinitive. « 

Examples: 1 i u ete hi s5 he 2 vu I kri 

il a ete querir son boeuf va le qu6rir 



* Cf. Schwan, Grammatik des AltfranzHsischcn \ ' Legendre, La langue fran^aise, p. 58. 
<2d edition), § 426, Anm. 1, 2; or Schwan-Behrens, i * Thurot, II, pp. 151-62. 

§ 339, 2), Anm. 1. I » Ibidem, tome I, p. 154. 

* In regard to silent r in XVIIth century I • "En fr.-can., aussi, le verbe kri n'est U8ite 
infinitives, and other cases as well, see Tobler, qu'^ I'infinitif," Rivard. 

Vom franz68%8chen Yershau alter und neuer Zeit, 
p. 118. 
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7. ^ kuri:r 
Jcuvri.r 



courir 
couvrir 



li:r 
muri.r 



lire 
mourir 



ofri:r 
uvri:r 



offrir 
ouvrir 



follow the analogy of the verbs of this class (like the paradigm cbmtir, p. 143) and 
consequently have past participles in i:^ kuri, kuvri, li, muri, ofri, uvn. The adjective 
forms corresponding to kuvri and uvri are kuvart and uvart (p. 18, list 10), muri:r has 
also a participle mo:r, following French analogy, and a form mury, analogy of verbs 
in French, or in the dialect, whose past participle ends in y, as mny = Fr. venu. 





Present 


Subj 


unctive 


Imperative 


^ inu:r 


je (meurs) 


k^ g mu.r 


que je (meure) 


mu:r 


(meure) 


ty mu:r 


tu (meurs) 


kd ty mu.r 


que tu (meures) 


muro 


mourons 


i mu:r 


il (meurt) 


c i mu.r 


qu'il (meure) 


mure 


mourez 


3 mu.r 


on (meurt) 


k 5 mu.r 


qu'on (meure) 






vu mure 


vous mourez 

• 


k9 vu murje 


que vous mouriez 






i mu.r 


ils (meurent) 


c i mu.r 


qu'ils (meurent) 







These regular dialect forms are of course analogical with the unaccented 
radical of the infinitive, or made like the majority of the forms of this verb. The 
French forms can be heard: g me:r etc. but, it seems probable, they are due to 
learned influence, the others being far more popular. 

Examples. 

1 ge m mu.r d fatik 2 i s mo:r avd'z js:r 3 i m u pu dserme^ ofri 

je me (meure) de fatigue il est mort avant hier il m'a pas (enseurrement = m^me) (offert) 

en [b'.z 4 mamzsl, vudre vu d'weje mo pti g&rso kdt i ar\^ li $a l$3? 
une chaise mademoiselle, voudrez-Tous envoyer mon petit gar^on quand il aura (lu) sa \eqon 

8. mudi.r = Fr. maudire; for u = Fr. au, see p. 48, no. 7 and the foot-note 1, 
and eklu, p. 46, list 34, no. 1. 

9. purst(i:r and purstfi = Fr. poursuivre and poursuivi. J6nain gives pour- 
suire, part, poursuit, poursuie\ Moisy: poursuir and porsui (also the verb suir, part. 
sut)\ Jaubert: pour suire, poursuir, part, poursui. 

Examples of Carleton usage: 

1 si ty pe 2?L/, 5 V{^ t purst(i:r 2 vlu trw^ fwa c i s pursi{i 
si tu payes pas, on va te poursuivre yoillt trois fois qu^il est poursuivi 

See Godefroy: porsuir, Corblet: pour suire. 



^ Centre de France forms found in Jaubert 
are couvrij couri^ ouvrij offri, for the past parti- 
ciples; the r of the French infin. forms in the 
Centre de France dialect is not heard ; of interest, 
as I have noted, is this trait in Cheticamp, C. B. 
Jaubert notes the use of the French forms in 
the pres. indie, but records also je mours, tu 



mours for the pres. indie, and que je moure for 
the pres. subj. This latter usage is identical 
with Carleton dialect usage. 

' Forms like ouvri, couvrif offri and souffri 
are common in popular rural French about Paris, 
Nisard, p. 234. 

5 Cf. § LIX, 3°, no. 2 a-serme. 
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Note 1. The Bonaventure fonns for the simple verb were 9^i:r, si(ivdf tyt, fut. ^ 9^ire, 
condit. ^ 8i(ir€j the remaining parts being identical with French. 

poursuir and poursui are the forms given by Agnel for popular rural French abont Paris, 
Langage des environs de PariSf p. 81. 

10. ri:r = Fr. rire. The pres. indie, is as follows: 



g ri 


je ris 


i ri 


il rit 


vu rje 


vous riez 


ty ri 


tu ris 


3 ri 


on rit 


i ri:z 


ils rient 



Tcd ^ ri:z 


que je rie 


c i ri:z 


qu'il rie 


Tcd ty ri:z 


que tu rie 


k 5 ri:z 


qu'on rie 



The third plural is on the analogy of forms like di:z, li:z; one might well expect for 
second person plural rize, on the analogy of the second person of these same verbs, 
but in this particular case Fr. riez has prevailed. The pres. subj. likewise follows 
the li'z or di:z type: 

k9 vu rizje que vous riiez 
c i ri:z qu'il rient 

The forms not given are identical with the French forms, the impert indie and pres. 
part, not being formed as usually from the third plural pres. ind. form ri:z. 

Note 2. I noted a form in Bonaventure i rihe = Fr. ils riaient 

11. mni:r, vni.r = Fr. venir; infin. vnir or mni:r = venir; pres. part, vnd 
or mnd = venant; past part, vny or mny = venu; pres. ^ vji = je viens; impert 
g vne or nine = je venais; fut. ^ vidre = je viendrai; condit. ^ vidre = je 
viendrais; subjunct. kd g vjen = que je vienne; imperat. vi = viens, vn5 or mn5 
= venons, vne or mne = venez. 

Note 3. About Quebec, where a pret. indie, and an impf. subj. are in use, the latter runs as 
follows: to J vc:8, /» ty v^:8, c i vS**, k 5 v?:8, k9 vu vesje^ e i v^'S. Such expressions as the following 
are frequently recorded: i ore vuly kd p vd:8 a j ak = il aurait voulu que je vinsse k y aller; t fLAe 
c i t??;« a peje = il fallait qu'il vinsse k payer; . . . (fo pce.r c i vt!:8 a z bat := . . . de peur qu'ils 
vinssent i se battre. 

The forms with m are due to the influence of the w following. < The verb 
is conjugated with aweir^ as are all neuter verbs, as a rule, in the dialect: 

ail L/ mny isit a mati^ 
elle a venu ici k matin 

A dialect form exactly corresponding to Fr. fuir is not in use. The expression 
is s sove = Fr. se sauver: 

1 i 5 L/ sove kom 6t vole.r 2 so:v twa 
il s'a sauv4 comme un voleur sauve-toi 



^ Passy, Etude, § 434, and see the Phonology, i of La petite Fadette, no. 79: "d cette foi»\ the 

p. 100, no. 2, top of page. ' preposition d is here redundant; it is very often 

' In regard to the provincial expression a thus used by the peasants of central France in 

mate, cf. Prof. Bocher's note in Holt's edition i expressions of time; as d ce 8oir for ce soiry 
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Likewise no exact form for Fr. vetir is heard; abije is common: 

1 st etrd'^e e be abije 2 i s ahij a la mod^ 
cet Stranger est Men habill§ il s^habille k la mode 



Verbs of the third class. 

§ LVIL Comprising the verbs not belonging to the other two classes. The 
past participle generally ends in y, not always, however, and must therefore be given. 
The infinitive may end in r preceded by a vowel (but not t): hws:r, ws:r\ or the 
infinitive may end in some other consonant: hat, vd:d, in which case the third person 
plural of the present indicative is in many cases identical with it The future and 
conditional forms are from the infinitive, the remaining ones can be got from the 
third plural of the present indicative; the singular of the present indicative and 
second person singular of the imperative when losing the final consonant of the root: 
perd, pe:r; mord, mo:r, have the vowel lengthed just as in French and as with 
like verbs of the second class mentioned on p. 143: sort, so:r. 

W (1) Verbs w;ith infinitives ending in a consonant other than r: Infin. lat 
= Fr. battre; pres. part, lata = battant; past part, haty = battu; imperat. 6o = 
bats, hato = battons, hate = battez. 



I' 5o 
ty h^ 
i 6o 
5 6l/ 
vu hate 
i bat 



Present 
je bats 



tu bats 
U bat 
on bat 
vous battez 
ils battent 



g hate 
ty hate 
i hate 
5 hate 
vu hatje 
i hate 



Imperfect 

je battais 
tu battais 
il battait 
on battait 
vous battiez 
ils battaient 



g hatre 
ty hatr^ 
i hatn^ 
5 hatr^ 
vu hatre 
i hatro 



Future 

je battrai 
tu battras 
il battra 
on battra 
vous battrez 
ils battront 



Conditional 



I' hatre 
ty hatre 
i hatre 
5 hatre 
vu hatrje 
i hatre 



je battrais 
tu battrais 
il battrait 
on battrait 
vous battriez 
ils battraient 



k9 ^ hat 
kd ty hat 
c i hat 
k 5 hat 
k9 vu hatje 
c i hat 



Subjunctive 

' que je batte 
que tu battes 
qu'il batte 
qu'on batte 
que vous battiez 
qu'ils battent 



Like this paradigm the following verbs in the Carleton dialect are conjugated: 



defa.'d 
d9sd:d 



d6fendre 
descendre 



perd 
mord 



perdre 
mordre 



ro.p 
vd:d 



rompre 
vendre 



^ The 7 in mod and the i in ahij are short. 
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(2) The following verbs not having an infinitive in r, tho in some cases 
conjugated precisely like the paradigm lat, nevertheless when compared with modern 
French equivalents, present dialect differences which it seems worth while to give as 
fully as practicable. 





List 72 


(A). 




1 


apsu.'d 




absoudre 


2 


Jcjns.'t 




connaitre 


3 


ku:d 




coudre 


4 


ci:d 




(tenir) 


5 


mat 




mettre 


6 


mu:d 




moudre 


7 


ne:t 




naitre 



8 


opci.'d 


(obtenir) 


9 


pars.'t 


paraitre 


10 


prd.'d 


prendre 


11 


rep5:d 


repondre 


12 


su:d 


(souder) 


13 


vi:v 


vivre 



No. 1 apsu.'d = Fr. absoudre. For assimilation of Fr. b before unvoiced s, see 
p. 67, list 44. The verb presents no new peculiarities of inflection as the French 
verb does; thus a synopsis of the dialect forms runs as follows: Infin. apsu.d = ab- 
soudre; pres. part, apsudd = absolvant; past part, apsude = absolu; pres. f apsu 
= j'absous; imperf. ^ apsuda = j'absolvais; fut. ^ apmdre = j'absoudrai; condit. 
J apsudrs = j'absoudrais; subjunct hd g apsud = que j*absolve; imperat apsu = 
absous, apsudd = absolvons, apsude =^ absolvez. The past participle has undergone 
the influence of past participles of verbs of the first class; perhaps here, that parti- 
cularly of dialect su:d = Fr. souder, which has for a past participle the form sude 
= Fr. soud6. 

No. 2 Jcjns.'t = Fr. connaitre, 7 ns.t = Fr. naitre, and 9 pars.t = Fr. paraitre 
have in the dialect forms identical with their equivalents in modem French. They 
are merely given as examples of verbs of this class whose infinitive and third person 
plural of present indicative are not alike, but just as in French, as are also their 
past participles Jcony, ne, and pary. 

No. 3 ku:d (kud) =^ Fr. coudre like apsu.d above has no peculiarities as in 
French, the forms being simply: Lifin. ku:d = coudre; pres. part, kudd = cousant; 
past part, kudy = cousu;. pres. f ku ^- je couds; imperf. f kuds = je cousais; fut. 
f kudre = je coudrai; condit. f kudrs = je coudrais; subjunct. Tc9 f ku:d = que je 
couse; imperat. ku = couds, kudo = cousons, kude =^ cousez. 

No. 4 ci:d for Fr. tenir, is made to conform to such verbs in this class as 
pU:d (j>li:d)y gw^.d {^tci:d). For c = Fr. t before i -f vowel, see p. 86, list 54. The 
forms in the dialect are the following: Infin. ce:d = (tiendre); pres. part, tnd = tenant; 
past part, ci = (tient) tenu; imperf. f tdns = je tenais; fut. f cidre = je tiendrai; 



condit. f cidre = je tiendrais; subjunct. kd f can = 
tiens, tn5 = tenons, tne = tenez. 

Present f ca je tiens 5 ca 

ty ca tu tiens vu tne 

i ca il tient i can 



que je tienne; imperat ci = 

on tient 
vous tenez 
lis tiennent 
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Examples. 

1 fo Jcd g I can rd'ferme 2 g I e ci tu la nt(i^ dd me 5ru 3 a pe 
fant que je le tienne renferm^ je I'ai (tenn) (toute) la nnit dans mes bras elle pent 

opci.'d tu s Jc a ve i g e opes lid ty rss^ 
(obtenir) tont ce qn'elle vent j'ai (obtenn)qne tn restes 

opci.'d, (no. 8 in the above list) of which the last two phrases have examples, 
is conjugated precisely like its simple verb ei:d. The p just as in apsu:d above is 
merely assimilation. 

No. 5 met = Fr. mettre, in every respect like bat, save the past participle 
which is mi = Fr. mis, the dialect forms being identical with the respective French 
ones. No. 10 prd:d = Fr. prendre has also the past participle pri = Fr. pris. Just 
as in French, it is an example of a verb having two stems, a strong stem under the 
accent: prsn, and a weak one in the unaccented syllable: prdne, prdnd. Its forms in 
the dialect are identical with the corresponding French ones: thus the forms of the 
present are: 



f prd je prends 
ty prd tu prends 



vu prone vous prennez 
i pran ils prennent 



i prd il prend 
5 prd on prend 

The nasal sounded to me more like pra, or prS, than prd in many instances. Cf. for 
singular, f pie, § LVII, lo. (3). 

No. 6 mu:d (mud) = Fr. moudre. Perfectly regular according to the model 
given for the dialect iat; the forms are parallel to those of ku:d = Fr. coudre 
and run thus: Infin. mu:d = moudre; pres. part, mudd = (moulant); past part 
mudy = (moulu); pres. g mu = je mouds; imperf. g muda = je (moulais); fut. 
g mudre == je moudrai; condit. g mudra = je moudrais; subjunct. k9 g mu:d = que 
je (moule); imperat. mu = mouds, mud5 =^ (moulons), mude = (moulez), so that 
as with ku.'d the French peculiarities do not appear in the dialect. 

Examples. 

lie ti mudy? no 2 i fo ltd g I mu:d std nyi 
il est (ti) (mouln) non il fant que je le (moule) cette nnit 

Cf. the pres. and imperf. of this verb / mou, etc. and f moudais etc. as given 
by Agnel, i. e. identical with the dialect forms, save that French popular rural dialect 
says for the 1st pers. plur. / moudon and / moudions (Langage des environs de 
Paris, p. 74). 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9 have been mentioned under nos. 2 and 4. 

No. 11 repo.'d = Fr. r6pondre, in every respect like the model iat, and 
identical with the equivalent French forms save that the past participle is repo, 
following the analogy of those verbs in the dialect like gw^.d (gwa:d), whose infinitive 
and past participle are alike, saving that the participle loses the final consonant of 
the infinitive: 



^ For tu la niiif see p. 74, under list 48. | * For cases like rw, see p. 78, list 51. 
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u ty rep5 a s& hi? ^ i e p^ d'ko:r rep5 
as-tu rdpondn k sa lettre j'j ai pas encore (r^pondu) 

Note. About Quebec, a somewhat rare past part., repone can be heard. 

No. 12 su:d = Fr. souder may have been influenced by the infinitive apsu.d 
(no. 1); it in turn has given its past participle sude to apsu.d. In all but the infinitive 
its forms are identical with what the forms of a verb sude = Fr. souder (of the 
first class) would be; that is pres. f su:d = je sonde; imperf. f sude = je soudais; 
fut. f sudre = je soudrai, etc. 

No. 13 vi:v = Fr. vivre. Its forms are like those of bat, or identical with 
the corresponding ones of the French verb, save that the past participle is vi, after 
the analogy of ri, di, mi and such like forms: 

i L/ vi lo'te 
il a (y^cu) longtemps 

Remark. A form exactly corresponding to Fr. attendre is not in use in the dialect Instead, 
£$pere = Fr. esp6rer is used: esper mwa i**^ = esp^re-moi ici. As is well known, esp^rer in this sense 
is old French and so used also in Normandy, Maine, Berry, and Saintonge. 

A form corresponding precisely to Fr. crottre is not in use. Instead, puse = Fr. pousser is 
generally heard: le ptUat 3 puse buku cbpy kek ti 

les patates ont pouss^ beaucoup depuis quelque temps 

The verb profite = Fr. profiter is used in a somewhat similar sense = perhaps more like 
Ft. grandir: sU ptit fi;j profit buku 

cette petite fille profite beaucoup 
(one can hear also pttt and profit). 

(3) In the following verbs corresponding to those in French ending in 
-aindre, -eindre, -oindre (the infinitive and the third person plural of the present 
indicative differing), the forms of which like the equivalent French forms can be got 
just as the forms of the above verbs are (as stated on p. 149 under § LVII), the nasal 
in the dialect corresponding to Fr. ain, ein, oin seems to be rather that of e (= S) 
than i. (It may be i sometimes, but generally I have recorded €.) The past parti- 
ciple, as a rule, in the dialect is like the infinitive with the loss of its final consonant: 
Infin. gwi.d = Fr. joindre; past part, gw^ = Fr. joint. The verb pl€:d = Fr. 
plaindre, will serve as a model for like forms containing the nasal S: Infin. pU:d = 
plaindre; pres. part. plenG, = plaignant; past part. pU = plaint; imperat. pU = 
plains, pkrio = plaignons, plane = plaignez. 



Present 




Imperfect 


Future 


f pU je plains 


f plana 


je plaignais 


f pUdre je plaindrai 


ty pU tu plains 


ty plana 


tu plaignais 


ty pU'dr^ tu plaindras 


i pU il plaint 


i plana 


il plaignait 


i pU'drK^ il plaindra 


5 pl^ on plaint 


5 plana 


on plaignait 


5 pltdn^ on plaindra 


vu plane vous plaignez 


vu plane 


vous plaigniez 


vu pU'dre vous plaindrez 


i plan ils plaignent 


% plana 


ils plaiguaient 


i pU'dro ils plaindront 
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I 



Conditional 


Subjunctive 


f pltdrs 


je plaindrais 


ta f pUn que je plaigne 


ty pUdrs 


tu plaindrais 


kd ty pUn que tu plaignes 


i pU'drs 


il plaindrait 


c i plan quil plaigne 


3 pU'dre 


on plaindrait 


k 5 ple)i qu'on plaigne 


vu pU'drje 


vous plaindriez 


led vu pUne que vous plaigniez 


i pU'drs 


ils plaindraient 


c i plm qu'ils plaignent 



There is no feminine form corresponding to Fr. plainte, the masculine, as 
very generally in the dialect, serving also for the feminine: 

a 5 L/ pl^ tu la. nt{i^ 

elle s'a plaint tout la nnit 

1. While such verb forms as those given for pl^.d can be heard in the 
Carleton dialect, in such verbs as et^.d = Fr. 6teindre, f^:d = Fr. feindre, h5pU:d = 
Fr. complaindre, kotr^.d ■= Fr. contraindre, and ^w^:d = Fr. joindre, they can hardly 
be said to be in . popular use, owing their existence probably to learned influence. 
Perhaps the remarks on the following verbs may help to bring out more plainly the 

force of this observation. 

« 

2. A form corresponding to Fr. craindre is not in popular use. The ex- 
pression commonly heard is aws.r pe:r = Fr. avoir peur: 

1 g e pe:r c i muj 2 ^ e pe:r c i m rep5:d pu 
\ j'ai peur qu'il mouille j'ai peur qu'il me reponde pas 

; 3. While ete:d and ete were pronounced to me several times while I was 

endeavoring to make out just what the nasal vowel was, nevertheless the common 
expression heard continually: ttie la. ld:p = Fr. tuer la lampe (for eteindre la lampc), 
convinced me that ei^:d, together with all its forms, was not popular. About Quebec, 
however, et^dy is quite popular: I fe et et^dy = le feu est (6teint). 

4. A form exactly corresponding to Fr. peindre is not in use. The verb in 
use is depS.'d = Fr. depeindre, and the forms are as follows: Infin. depS.d = d6peindre; 
pres. part, deptdd = (d6peignant); past part, deptdy = (d^peint); imperl ; dep&ds 
= je (d6peignais), etc., L e. with d thruout; fut. g dep^dre = je d^pendrai; condit 
g dep^'dre = je depeindrais; subjunct. hd g depS:d =^ que je (depeigne); imperat. 
depif = d^peins, deptdo = (d6peignons), dep^de = (d6peignez). 

Present g depe je d^peins 5 dep^ on depeint 

tu dep^ tu d6peins vu deptde vous (d6peignez) 

i dep^ il d6peint i dept.d ils (d^peignent) 

Thus the verb has evidently undergone the influence of Fr. entendre, or verbs 
in French, or in the dialect, conjugated like it. 



* Cf. p. 151, foot-note 1. 
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Examples. 
1 g j e tu deptdy la plas 2 kd nfcm Tc9 ^ konese po mSn 5:k, g 

j'y ai tout (d6peint) la place (i. e. the floor) quand m§me que je connaissais pas mon oncle, je 

I e rkony tu d si(tt, 5ml av€ si be dep^dy 
VdA reconnn tout de suite, on me Pavait si bien (d^peint) 

Note. In the second example depe'dy represents Fr. dipeint, being merely a dialect past 
participle, while in the first example, it stands for Fr. peint. 

5. t^.d = Fr. teindre presents precisely the same features as dialect deptd; 
a past participle t^, used adjectively may be heard. 

Examples. 
1 g&rd do si ^ e le md nws.r, g e Wdy nwe.r std smsn 2 ma fap vari u 
(regarde) done si j'ai les mains noires, j'ai (teint) noir cette semaine mon ^charpe verte a 

Is tS 
bien (teinte) 

2^. Verbs whose infinitives end in r, preceded by a vowel, (but not i), (see 
p. 149, under § LVII). Some of these verbs like prd.d (p. 151, no. 10) have two 
stems, one weak in the unaccented syllable and one strong under the accent: 
1 bw€:r = Fr. boire has a strong stem bws.v = Fr. boiv-, and a weak buv = Fr. 
buv-; 2 d(9)w€:r = Er. devoir has a strong stem dtcs.v = Fr. doiv-, a weak dav = 
Fr. dev-; 3 puwe.r = Fr. pouvoir has a strong stem pe:v = Fr. peuv-, weak puv = 
Fr. pouv-; 4 rs9ws:r = Fr. recevoir, a strong stem r(9)sw€:v = Fr. re^oiv-, weak 
rsdv = Fr. reeev-; 5 vulws.r = Fr. vouloir, a strong stem vel = Fr. veul-, weak 
vul = Fr. voul-. 

(1) As any further attempt at classification of the verbs under this heading 
appears to defeat the object, simplicity, it seems most practical to take up each verb 
separately and bring out the points of interest by recording the forms and commenting 
upon them, krws.r = Fr. croire may perhaps serve for as regular a paradigm of the 
dialect verb with infinitive in r preceded by a vowel (but not %) as can be found. 
The future and conditional as usual can be got from the infinitive, the other forms 
from the third person plural of the present indicative: 

Infin. krws'.r = croire; pres. part, krwejd = croyant; past part kry = cm; 
imperat. krwu = crois, krwejo = croyons, krweje = croyez. 

Present | Imperfect ' Future 

f krw^ 1 je crois f krwejs je croyais j f krwere je croirai 

ty krwK^ tu crois , ty krweje tu croyais ty krwsr^ tu croiras 

i krw^ il croit i krwejs il croyait i krwer^ il croira 

5 krwu on croit 5 krwejs on croyait | 5 krwen^ on croira 

vu krweje vous croyez vu krwejie vous croyiez vu krwere vous croirez 

t krwe:j ils croient ; i krweje ils croyaient | i krwerS ils croiront 



* Canadian je cri ou jt crois, Legendre, La pers. plur. of the pres. subj., about Quebec, is h 

langtie frangaise, p. 60. I noted f kre at the vu krejje, 

FaUs of Montmorency, also in Pasb^biac; the 2d ! 
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(Conditional 

f knvsrs 
ty hrwers 
i Icrwsra 
5 krwsrs 
vu krwerje 
i krwsrs 



je croirais 
tu croirais 
il croirait I 
on croirait 
vous croiriez 
ils croiraient 



Subjunctive 
kd f krw€:j que je croie 



k9 ty krwe:j 
c i krwe:j 
k 5 hnce:j 
k9 vu krwsjje 
c i krwB:j 



que tu croies 
qu'il croie 
qu'on croie 
que vous croyiez 
qu'ils croient 



For toa and ws = Fr. oi, see pp. 59-61, also for f krw^, what is said under 
list 6, pp. 14-15. 

(2) The dialect verbs that I have noted as presenting interesting features 
under this division of verbs of the third class, are: 

List 73. 



1 hwe.r 


boire 


2 d{9)WB:r 


devoir 


3 /f.T* 


faire 


4 folwe.r 


falloir 


5 pU.r 


plaire 


6 puws:r 


pouvoir 


7 r$9tce:r 


recevoir 



b 


saws.r, asa>we:r 


savoir 


9 


is:r 1 


taire 


10 


volwB:r 


valoir 


11 


vulwe:r 


vouloir 


12 


we:r 


voir 


13 


(eklu:r) 


feclore 



or 



No. 1 Infin. hw€:r = Fr. boire; 
bu; imperf. g hyvs = je buvais; fut. 
boirais; imperat. hwa = bois, byv5 " 

Present 

g bwa 
ty hwa, 
i hwa 



5 hwa 
vu hyve or 
vu hweve^ 
i hwB.'v 



je bois 

tu bois 

il boit 

on boit 



pres. part, hyvd = buvant; past part, hy =r- 
g hwsre = je boirai; condit. g hwsre = je 
hwev5 = buvons, hyve or hwsve = buvez. 

Subjunctive 
k9 g hw€:v que je boive 



vous buvez 
ils boivent 



k9 ty hwe.'v 
c i hws.'v 
k 5 hwB.'v 
k9 vu hyvje 
c i hwe:v 



que tu boives 
quil boive 
qu'on boive 
que vous buviez 
qu'ils boivent 



The forms with we, where French has m, are of course on the analogy of the 
many ws forms.* Notwithstanding, I was told that they were rare, the fact that 
they are heard from the most illiterate tends to show that the y forms (not including 
the past participle) are due to school influence. Excepting, then, the forms arising 
from weak hy stem, the verb follows hrwsr with regularity; (see, however, remark 
to no. 7 rsdWB:r), 



^ About Quebec fty^ and te:r. 
' For similar dialect forms compare Behren^s 
remarks on hoire in the important article: Vn- 



organiscke Lautvertretung innerhalb der formaltn 
Entivickdung cUs franzdsischen VerbaUtammea, 
FranzOsische Studien, m. Bd., 1882, p. 19. 
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No. 2 d{d)wB:r = Fr. devoir presents nothing noteworthy save the feature 
already mentioned on p. 154 under 2% strong form dw£:v appearing in the accented 
forms, just as swb:v in the verb rsdws.r (no. 7), weak d9v (just as S9v in rs9W€:r) 
in the unaccented ones. The future and conditional are identical with those tenses 
respectively in French that is d{d)vre and d{d)vrB = Fr. devrai and devrais, the verb 
thruout its forms being treated just like rsaws.r, which, saving dialect w€ = Fr. oi, 
is merely modern FrencL (For dialect w€ = Fr. voi, see pp. 68-69, list 45). 

No. 3 fe.r = Fr. faire presents forms precisely analogous to the ones given 
for Tcrws-.r above, save that the past participle retains as in French the form which 
the Latin factum (= dialect fs or Fr. fait) has produced. The parts then of /t.r, 
noteworthy as contrasted with the equivalent French forms are the present tense of 
the indicative, the imperative, and the present subjunctive, the other dialect forms 
being identical with their equivalents in modem French (cf. p. 136, 4<^). 



Present 




Subjunctive 


Imperative 


f fe je fais 


Ad f fe:z 


que je (fasse) 


f' 


faites 


ty fe tu fais 


hd ty fe:z 


que tu (fasses) 


pZ3 


faisons 


i fe il fait 


c i fe:z 


qu'il fasse 


faze 


faites 


5 fe on fait 


k 5 fa:z 


qu'on fasse 


i 




vu f9ze vons (faites) 


k9 vu f9zje que vous fassiez 


• 




i fe:z ils (font) 


c i fs:z 


qu'ils fassent 


1 
1 





A form exactly corresponding to the feminine past participle in French {faite) 
is not heard. This general dialect feature of having the feminine participle like the 
masculine (mentioned on pp. 152-53, under (3), pU for Fr. plainte) is quite natural, 
following the analogy of the majority of past participles in French, whose masculine 
and feminine forms are alike. 

Examples. 

1 la Tdoty:r k9 g e fe e hon 2 f9ze d5 p^ td d tre 
la cloture que j'ai (faite) est bonne (faites) done pas tant de train 

No. 4 folwe.r = Fr. falloir. Influence of i fo = Fr. il faut. The verb as 
in French is used impersonally, the forms being: Pres. i fo = Q faut; imperf. i fole 
= il fallait; fut. i fodr^ = il faudra; condit. i fodre = il faudrait; subjunct. c i 
fal = qu'il (faille); past part foly = fallu. 

The d in the future and conditional forms is merely French analogy where 
the d was intercalated originally between the I and the r for euphony. In the 
present subjunctive, perhaps c i fol might be looked for, after the stem fol in the 
other forms. It seems likely that forms like dialect c i al, c i val have here in- 
fluenced. Cf. p. 135, 4, and the dialect forms given by Jaubert quHl alle, qu'il falle 
and que je vale, Quebec forms are fjlwe.r, i fjle, foly. 

No. 5 ple:r = Fr. plaire {phzd = Fr. plaisant), ply = Fr. plu. With the 
exception of the infinitive, past participle, and third person singular of the present 
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indicative (pie), the other forms identical with their French equivalents are not in 
use, existing only as learned forms. 

Example: ph ti msje (for ti, see pp. 133-34, Note). 

plait (ti) monsieur 

No. 6 puws.r = Fr. pouvoir, mentioned on p. 154 under 2^, as a verb with 
two stems just as in French. A form corresponding precisely to the third French 
stem puis is not in use. The forms are as follows: Infin. puwe.r = pouvoir; pres. 
part puvd = pouvant; past part. i>y = pu; imperf. f puvs = je pouvais; fut. f 
pure = je pourrai; condit. f pure = je pourrais. 



Present 



fpe 


je peux 


ty pe 


tu peux 


i pe 


il pent 


5 pe 


on pent 


vu puve 


vous pouvez 


i pe:v 


ils peuvent 



Subjunctive 
ia f pe:v que je (puisse) 



Jc9 ty pe:v 
c i pe:v 
k 5 pe:v 
TcB vu puvje 
c i pe:v 



que tu (puisses) 
qu'il (puisse) 
qtf on (puisse) 
que vous (puissiez) 
qu'ils (puissent) 



The future and conditional, which are identical with the French forms, have 
the same origin, that is of futures originally in -drai, the first consonant being 
assimilated to the second. 



No. 7 Infin. rsawe.r^ = Fr. recevoir; pres. part, rsovd = recevant; past 
part. r(9)sy = regu; imperf. p rsdve = je recevais; fut p rsdvre = je recevrai; 
condit p rsdvre = je recevrais; imperat. r{d)swa = regois, rs9v5 = recevons, 
rsdve = recevez. 



Present 



p r(d)swa 
tu r{d)swa 
i r{d)swa 
5 r{9)swa 
vu rsdve 
i r{9)sw£:v 



]e re^ois 
tu re^ois 
il regoit 
on regoit 
vous recevez 
ils regoivent 



Subjunctive 



k9 p r{d)swB:v 
k9 ty r{d)swe:v 
c i r{d)sws:v 
k 3 r{9)swe:v 
k9 vu r(d)$9vje 
c i r{d)swe:v 



que ]e re^oive 
que tu re^oive 
qu*il re^oive 
qu'on reQoive 
que vous receviez 
qu'ils regoivent 



This verb, as mentioned on p. 154 under 2^, has as in French a strong stem 
dialect r(9)su)e:v = Fr. regoiv used in the accented syllables and a weak stem r{9)8dv 
in the unaccented. It is then like hwe:r except that the future and conditional are 
formed directly from the weak stem rsav, while the future and conditional of hw£:r 



^ In regard to the 9, as a nile, the nsage 
seems to me what Beyer and Passy descrihe: 
§ 43, for French (^-29 vtoa or p-l vwa) and as 
Legendre also remarks, La langne frangaiae, 



p. 50: "Quand Ve muet reste k I'adjectif, il dis- 
parait dans le nom et r^ciproquement: ce ch'val 
ou (f chevaU^ 



f se 


je sais 


ty se 


tu sais 


i se 


il sait 


5 se 


on sait 


vu save 


vous savez 


i sa:v 


ils savent 
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come from the infinitive which happens to be the strong stem of this verb (OF. 
hevrat). Of course in Fr. hoire this is modern and exceptional, inasmuch as in the 
French future and conditional the rule is to find the vowel of the unaccented stem. 

No. 8 saws.r == Fr. savoir, asaws.r (= Fr. prep, d which has become pre- 
fixed) see § LX, preposition a, Pres. part, savd = (sachant); past part. 5y = su; 
imperf. f savs = je savais; fut. f sare = je saurai; condit. f sare = je saurais; 
imperat. se = sais, sai5 = (sachons), save = (sachez). 

Present Subjunctive 

Jc9 f $a:v que je (sache) 

k9 ty sa:v que tu (saches) 

c i sa:v qu'il (sache) 

k 5 sa:v qu'on (sache) 

to vu savje que vous (sachiez) 

c i sa:v qu'ils (sachent) 

The forms having sav- where French has sache (LL. sapya) are due to the 
influence of the other forms where sav- appears both in the dialect and in French. 
Old French has savrai, saverai and sarai,^ the verb forming its future precisely as 
Fr. avoir has, cf. p. 131, 4, and the form sarai being preserved in other dialects, 
Saintonge,^ Centre de France, Normandy. 

Examples. 

1 f sare si sa k t l^ di € vre u n5 2 i fo apsolymi k9 g I sa:v 3 a 
je saurai si ce que tu as dit est vrai ou non il fant absolument que je le (sache) en 

savd SL^, i pe jpu s trdpe 
(sachant) ^a il pent pas se tromper 

No. 9 te:r = Fr. taire; pres. part. t€:zd ^= taisant; past part, ie.'jse, ^ = tu; 
pres. f is (as in French) = je tais; imperf. f U.zs = je taisais; fut. f te.re = je 
tairai; condit. f ts.re = je tairais; subjunct. fo f ts:z = que je taise; imperat te.s 
twa = tais-toi, isz5 nu = taisons-nous, teze vu = taisez-vous. 

The participle teze arises thru influence of verbs of the first class dene = 
Fr. donnfe, whose past participles end in e. The participle te has undergone influence 
of such participles as fs = Fr. fait. In the imperative te.s twa is heard as tho in- 
fluenced by an infinitive form teze (I find in Favre and Jaubert taiser) and in rapid 
utterance instead of ie:z twa, which the infinitive tsze would point to, the t of twa 
has apparently unvoiced the voiced z before it thus making the form tes twa,^ 

Examples. 

1 sez i'fi s5 pK^ Who:r teze 2 ka't i s \^ y te, on \^ pu parte 
ses enfants sont pas encore (tus) qnand il s^a eu (tn) on a pn parler 



* See Bartsch, Chrestomathie, p. 513, savoir. • Passy, EtudCf §392: ''Assimilation r^gres- 

' Chabanean mentions this in his Conjugaison i sive^'. 
franoaise, (1878), p. 123. 



J vo 


]e vaux 


ty vo 


tu vaux 


i vo 


il vaut 


5 vo 


on vaut 


vu vale 


vous valez 


i val 


ils valent 
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No. 10 Infin. volws:r = Fr. valoir; pres. part, void = valant; past part, voly 
= valu; imperf. g vale = je valais; fut. g vodre = je vaudrai; condit g vodrs = 
je vaudrais; imperat. vo = vaux, val3 = valons, vale = valez. 

Present Subjunctive 

k9 g vol que je (vaille) 

Jc9 ty vol que tu (vailles) 

c i vol qu'il (vaille) 

k 5 vol qu'on (vaille) 

Jc3 vu volje que vous valiez 

e i vol qu*ils (vaillent) 

Cf. p. 156, no. 4 folws:r = Fr. falloir and like folwe.r, the forms with o in 
volws:r are on the analogy of the forms where it occurs originally, as in the present 
indicative i vo (valet). The subjunctive, just as with ale or folws.r in the dialect, 
shows no palatalisation, being simply formed from the radical vol, just as al (= Fr. 
aille) from the root al (p. 135 under 4). The forms with a (= Fr. a) simply follow 
the French corresponding forms. 

No. 11 vulwe:r = Fr. vouloir. This verb like nos. 1, 2, 6, 7 {bwB:r, d{9)wB:r, 
putve.r, and r$dwe:r) has a weak stem vul in the unaccented forms and a strong stem 
val in the accented, the forms in the dialect, excepting the present subjunctive, being 
identical with the corresponding ones in French, the verb being precisely like dialect 
puwe.r = Fr. pouvoir, no. 6, save that the future vudre and conditional vudre 
(originally in old French vouldrat) retain the d owing to the preceding consonant I 
(even after the vocalization of I) while the original d in poudrai, not having a con- 
sonant behind it, became assimilated to the following consonant r. The forms then 
are: Infin. vulws.r = vouloir; pres. part, vuld = voulant; past part, vuly = voulu; 
pres. f; ve = je veux; imperf. g vuls = je voulais; fut. f; vudre = je voudrai; 
condit g vudre = je voudrais; imperat. ve = veux, vul3 = voulons, vule = voulez. 

Subjunctive | Jc 5 vol qu'on (veuille) 

to s vel que je (veuille) *^ ^'^ ^w?;6 que vous vouliez 

to ty vel que tu (veuUles) ^ i ^'^^ <lii'Us (veuillent) 

c i vel qu'il (veuille) 

Just as with ale, folws.r, and volwe:r no palatalization takes place in the 
present subjunctive, the strong forms being made with the stem vel. 

No. 12 Infin. we.r = Fr. voir; pres. part, wsjd = voyant; past part, vy = 
vu; imperf. j we.js = je voyais (like krws.r, p. 154); fut. g ws.re = je (verrai); 
condit g we:rB = je (verrais); subjunct to g w€:j = qlie je voie; imperat wa = 
vois, wb:j5 = voyons, WB:je = voyez. 

Present 



g wa 


je vois 


5 wa 


on voit 


ty wa 


tu vois 


vu WBije 


vous voyez 


i wa 


il voit 


i wb:j 


ils voient 
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For loss of Fr. v before oi = dialect tve or wa, see pp. 59-63. The verb is 
conjugated in all its forms precisely like dialect krwe.r = Fr. croire, p. 154. The 
A of the forms ending in that vowel has not so much of the o quality as that in 
krw^. Likewise, in French, Passy and Beyer make a distinction writing the a in 
croire as a, and that in voir as a (Das gesprochene Franzosisch, pp. 147-8). The 
future and conditional forms cannot be Fr. verrai and verrais, but correspond to 
Fr. voirai and voirais; or, like so many of the dialect verbs which form the pres. subj., 
as shown in no. 11, directly from a frequently heard stem, so here t€€:r has been 
taken and the future terminations added. Cf. bws.r, p. 155, and remark under rs9W6:r, 
p. 157. The Norman form of the future from infin. veir is voirai (Moisy). A common 
expression heard much about Carleton is: t \^ k a we:r = tu (n')as qu'i voir. 

No. 13 {eUu:r) = Fr. feclore, differing from the other verbs in the list in 
having u before the final r (see p. 46 for eklu and eklu.r). These two forms of this 
verb are the ones in every-day use. 

Examples. 

1 le puis so eklu 2 la pul vo eklu.r be vit 
les poolets sont 6clo8 la poule ya ^clore bien vite 

(a) A form exactly corresponding to Fr. mouvoir is not in use, the word in 
popular use being gruje = Fr. grouiller. 

Examples. 1 gruje jpu 2 i fe gruje la tab 

grouillezpas 11 fait grouiller la table 

I find in Jaubert: "II ne pent plus se grouiller'^ Molifere uses the word in 
Acte ni, Sc6ne V of the Bourgeois gentilhomme: "... la tete lui grouille-t-elle d6ji." 

(b) A form exactly corresponding to Fr. pleuvoir is not in use.^ The 
word is muje = Fr. mouiller. Both, A. Eveill6 (Ghssaire saintongeais) and Jonain 
give mouiller = Fr. pleuvoir. 



Exclamatory, negative, and interrogative forms. 

§ LVni. (1) This topic having been quite fully discussed in treating of the 
auxiliary: p. 132, 6; p. 133, ti., p. 135, ^ mu ti = Fr. je vais ti, need only be referred 
to here. The exclamatory form is like the interrogative, see p. 136, examples 11, 13, 
and 15. For completeness an example of a pronominal verb conjugated inter- 
rogatively is added. ^ 



^ Cf. for almost identical usage Legendre, ' Cf. p. 144, foot-note 5. 

La langue fran^ise, p. 57. | 
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f m le:v ti 

id le:v ty 

[rarer ty t{d) lew ti 

i s{9) le:v ti 

a s{9) le:v ti 



je me Ifeve (ti) 
te l^ves tu 
tu te Ifeves (ti)] 
il se 16ve (ti) 
elle se Ifeve (ti) 

Note. The Quebec form is kev thmout. 



5 s(9) le:v ti 
vu leve vu 
i $(9) le:v ti 
i s{9) le:v ti 



on se 16ve (ti) 
vous levez-vous 
ils se Invent (ti) 
elles se Invent (ti) 



The passive verb. 

(2) InfiiL €:t erne = etre aim6; pres. part, etd erne =r 6tant aim6; past part 
etc erne = 6t6 aim6; pres. f sy sme = je suis aim6; imperf. g eta erne = j'6tais 
aim6; fut. f fre sme = je serai aim6; condit. f fre sme = je serais aimfe; subjunct. 
to f swa sme = que je sois aimfe. The forms thruout corresponding with their 
French equivalents seem to call therefore for no further comment. 



Pronominal verbs. 

(3) As may be seen from the conjugation of s{9) leve under (1) just above, 
the correspondence between the dialect and French is the same: s kufe = se coucher, 
s leve = se lever, s abije = s'habiller. These verbs are in the popular language 
invariably 1 conjugated with Aws.r. 



Examples. 

\ ; m e abije a la Jcurs 
je m'ai habilI6 a la course 



2 g m e prym{d)ne tut sel js:r sws.r 3 g m avs 
je m'ai promen^ tout senl hier soir je m'avais 

tr3pe (trd'pe) t fd:b 
tromp4 de chambre 



Neuter verbs.* 

(4) Neuter verbs are almost invariably conjugated with aws:r = Fr. avoir; 
the forms of st = Fr. etre are sometimes used, due, I suspect, to learned influence, 
aws:r forms being far more popular. M. Legendre, speaking of Canadian neuter 
verbs, 3 says that some are conjugated indifferently with etre or avoir, but a state is 
meant when Hre is used, while action is implied when avoir is used. The teacher in 



^ This is a trait which distingnishes to a 
certain extent Acadian from Canadian. Cf. again 
Legendre (p. 66) who says: "Les verbes refl6chis, 
k part les accidents de prononciation, ne pr^tent 
k ancnne remarqne sp^ciale. On entend cependant 
dire, mais bien rarement: je m'ai fait battre, ils 
t^ont fait grander, etc." 



' Agnel, speaking of the conjugation of neater 
verbs in popular rural French about Paris, says: 
^. , , les pajsans se servent plus fr^quemment de 
Tauxiliare avoir. Par exemple ils disent: U a 
arrivi hier,^^ etc., Langage des environs de Paris, 
pp. 76-7. 

• La langue fran^aise, p. 56. 

21 
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Carleton assured me that the local dialect there made do such distinction. The 
following examples illustrate Carleton usage: 

1 f e icebe 2 g e arive 3 g e parti 4 |' e mny h ^ e sorti 6/0 

j'ai tomb^ j'ai arrive j*ai parti j'ai yenn j'ai sorti tn a 

resie 1 i ^ aire 8 M't gey fini d egarbe^ m5 garde, g e rd'tre a la mBz5 

rest^ il a entr^ quand j'ai en fini d'(e8herber) mon jardin, j'ai rentr^ & la maison 



Impersonal verbs. 

(5) The correspondence of the dialect forms to the respective French forms 
is nearly the same. I recorded the following slight variations in the popular speech: 

1. sdhle = Fr. sembler is used personally thus g m sab for Fr. il me semble 
(see p. 142, no. 6). 

2. muje = Fr. mouiller is the popular form as stated above, p. 160, (b) for 
Fr. pleuvoir. 

3. Fr. faire des eclairs has no exact equivalent, the simple ekUre = Fr. 
^clairer, being invariably used. 

4. Fr. il me tarde, or an identical dialect expression, is not popular, g e ^:t 
= Fr. j*ai hate, is what is used. 

5. The common French expression il s'agit de has no exact equivalent: de 
quoi esirce qu!il s'agit is rendered by hwas k? se = Fr. quoi est-ce que c'est. 

6. Instead of a form like Fr. il s'en faut, i s d md:Jc = Fr. il s'en manque, 
is always used: 

1 i s d md:k hd st ivs.r €{:)j ete o'si dy:r Ted I ive.r p^^'se 2 i s d md:k 
il s'en manque que cet hiver ait 6t6 anssi dor que Thiver pass6 il s'en manque 

k a $€(:)j o'si vajd.t to sa se:r 3 % s d md.k kd g d €(:)j o'td k ez o't 
qn'elle soit aussi yaillante que sa soeur il s'en manque que j'en aie autant qu'eux autret 

Examples of usage of impersonal verbs. 

1 i fe bo ti 2 j £ trwaz e:r 3 % ion 4 i ns:g 5 % grel 6 i ekh.r ti 
il fait beau temps il est trois henres il tonne il neige il gr^le il ^claire (ti) 

ce pe! 7 i vd (vi) ti fo:r oxordyi! 8 i foh^ kd g sw£{:)j l^ a mate 9 i mu:j 
nn pen il vent (ti) fort aujourd'hui il fallaitque je sois l&(ce) matin il mouille 

a vars dspy js:r stvs.r 10 i gel^ 11 s^ kovji p^ d sorti:r I swe:r 12 kws^ 
k Terse depuis hier soir il gele ga convient pas de sortir le soir quoi est-ce 

c j K^? 13 ^* L/ c i re p^ m rd:d ino lir 
qu*ily a ilya qu'il veut pas me rendre mon livre 



* See p. 19, foot-note 6, and f or ^ c y fini^ * See p. 156, no. 4. 

1, top. « See p. 139, no. 11, 



p. 131, top. 
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Adverbs 


• 






§ T,TX. 1» 


Adverbs of time. 








1 


aio.r 


alors 


15 


drs aste:r 


d6s k cette heure 


2 


a mate (mata) 


for (ce matin) 


16 


kd:s 


quand est-ce 


3 


ast0:r 


k cette heure 


17 


ka:t 


quand 


4 


ava'zjs:r 


avant-hier 


18 


Jcekfwa, cekfwa 


quelquefois 


5 


alio:r 


encore 


19 


15'ti 


loDgtemps 


6 


&n en set fwa 


en une senle fois 


20 


o'xordtii, o'gordt(i 


aujoord'hui 


7 


S'Stitt (Ssqii) 


ensuite 


21 


o'terfwa 


autrefois 


8 


beto 


bientot 


22 


pi 


puis 


9 


dabo.r 


d'abord 


23 


pyto 


plutot 


10 


da bon e:r 


de bonne henre 


24 


Suva 


souvent 


11 


dami, damd 


demain 


25 


tale.r 


tout k I'heure 


12 


d3py (cbpi) 


depuis 


26 


t^:r 


tard 


13 


de'^ 


d^jk 


27 


td^u, td^u'.r 


toujours 


14 


d3 


done 


28 


je:r 


hier 



No. 1 alo:r = Fr. alors. o = Fr. o, see p. 37, list 25, no. 2. Examples 
seeming to call for no comment will simply be passed over. 

No. 2 a mate, a mala used for Fr. ce matin. Jaubert says: "d matin ou a 
ce matin pour ce mating Professor Bocher's comment in his note no. 79 (Holts' edition 
of La petite Fadette) k propos of a cette fois will be found quoted on p. 148, foot- 
note 2. a S9 sws.r is also a Carleton expression. 

• No. 3 asto.r = Fr. k cette heure. This expression found in the dialect 
dictionaries and spelled in a half dozen different ways (see Favre, Moisy, Jaubert) 
is used for Fr. maintenant, a like form for which the dialect does not have. It is 
very common; cf. the note on a mate just above: i fe bo aste:r ■= Fr. il fait beau k 
cette heure. Dunn cites it in Amyot and Montaigne; cf. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, 
XFIc Steele en France, § 258. 

No. 4 avd'zje.r = Fr. avant-hier, due to influence of the numerous forms 
where js is heard between two words (cf. p. 114, 2., also p. 121, 4.); and as Professor 
Bocher remarks in note 1S2 of La petite Fadette (see no. 2 above) this is quite 
common, in all parts of France, by the uneducated: i e mo:r avdzje.r = Fr. il est 
mort avant-hier. 

No. 5 d'ko.r = Fr. encore, see no. 1 alo:r above. 

No. 6 dn en sel fwa = Fr. en une seule fois, I was told, replaced Fr. d la 
fois, for which an exact equivalent is not in use. Also dd en sel fwa. 

No. 7 d'stiit = Fr. ensuite. This t can be heard before almost any final 
consonant; cf. pp. 34-35, list 22. 

No. 8 beto = Fr. bientot. There is no exact form for Fr. tot used alone, it 
only appears in the dialect in composition. This is merely beto with loss of nasality 
and pronounced a little higher up, which change does not seem altogether remarkable 

21* 
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in an unaccented syllable. The Quebec forms usually heard are b9to and bceto; but 
also bsto and heto. 

m5 oh vu fs dmd'de si vu vule aie fye e heto 
mon oncle vons fait demander si vons vonlez aUer ches enx bientdt 

or, as the Carleton teacher translated: tant6t\ the fyz e here means chez-lui, but fye 
e, being so much more frequently heard, is here so used; see p. 120, 2. 

No. 9 dabo:r = Fr. d'abord, see nos. 1 and 5 above. 

No. 10 (to bon e:r = Fr. de bonne heure, used where tot is the common word 

in French: si vuz arive p^ ply d bon e:r, vu sre pynise^ 

si vons arrivez pas plus de bonne heore, vons serez (poni) 

No. 11 ddtni, ddmd. The Quebec forms are "ctew^ ou d^ma on peut-etre 
quelque chose comme ddmspy' Rivard. 

No. 12 ddpy = Fr. depuis (y = Fr. tit, see p. 51, 4. Special cases, no. 2), d9pi 
can be heard, due to neglect of rounding. 

No. 14 dJ = Fr. done. So pronounced simply on the analogy of forms where 
the c in French, in certain positions, is silent See Lesaint, p. 132, bottom, for 
examples in French. 

No. 15 dre aste:r meaning about the same as Fr. d^s k cette heure: 

1 si vu vule, g mu vu peje dre aste.r 2 vule vu awe.r vot byte tut 

si Yous Tonlez, je vais vons payer (d^s) k cette heure vonlez-vons avoir Totre bntin (linge) net 

drs aste:r ? 
d^s & cette heure 

Roquefort gives: ^dres: des, k Tinstant, de ce moment-Ik, directe." The word dre 
taken by itself is a preposition; see § LX, no. 20. 

No. 16 kd:s is merely a contraction of Fr. quand est-ce, due to rapidity of 
utterance; cf. kontd.s or komi:s = Fr. comment est-ce, § LIX, 2'^, no. 5. 

No. 17 kd:t = Fr. quand (see Phonology, p. 75, no. 4): 

kd:t ty vjidr^, g ire t WB:r kd:t ^ are fini 
quand tu yiendras, j'irai te voir quand j'aurai fini 

No. 18 kekfwa, cekfwa = Fr. quelquefois. For vocalization of Fr. I, see 
p. 91, no. 4. 

No. 20 o'xordtii, o^ordyi = Fr. aujourd'huL Explained on p. 39, no. 8, as 
regards the vowel. For the Saintonge x, cf. Jonain's jhour, avant-jhour, au-jhour, etc., 
and see p. 104, list 66, no. 29. 

No. 21 o'terfwa ^= Fr. autrefois. See p. 93, list 57, no. 21. 

No. 22 pi = Fr. puis. See no. 12 above. 

No. 23 pyto = Fr. plutot. Cf. pyi = Fr. pluie, pyrizi = Fr. pleur6sie, and 
see explanation p. 92, nos. 11 and 12. 

No. 25 tale:r = Fr. tout k Theure. Cited by Dunn who saj^: "Picard, 
Champaigne, and Lorraine form for Fr. tout k Theure." The accented syllable so 



* For pynisej see p. 143, foot-note 1. 
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preoccupies the attention^ that the unaccented vowel fails to be heard; the t which 
precedes it becoming one and the same with the following t 

i u p^'se tale:r Cf. Passy's: 'pate mn ami (Etude, § 271) 

il a pa886 tout li Thenre je sois enchants mon ami 

Corblet spells taleure: "De meme en Lorrain, Champagne et Ronchi." 

No. 26 ^.T == Fr. tard. See p. 15, list 7, no. 24. 

No. 27 t9gu = Fr. toujours. See p. 33, Special cases, no. 5. g e tdgu freit = 
Fr. j'ai toujoui's froid. The final r appears to be lost thru enfeeblement. 

No. 28 je:r = Fr. hier. The insertion of j between two syllabic vowels has 
been repeatedly noted (ct pepelje = Fr. peuplier, tabelje = Fr. tablier, pp. 91, 92, 
nos. 9 and 14) and is common in French, the difficulty in cases like Fr. hier being 
to avoid its creeping in. Indeed, Passy writes prije (Etude, § 529) usual pronunciation 
for Fr. prier. In dialect js:r, the i has become palatalized and blended with the 
palatal j. Michaelis-Passy give ije:r = js.r. 

There is no exact form corresponding to Fr. jadis\ dsjsnmi = Fr. ancienne- 
ment is the popular expression. 

For Fr. desormais, the dialect says a I av{d)nir = Fr. k Tavenir. 
For Fr. bientot, be vtt = Fr. bien vite is commonly heard. 
There is no equivalent for Fr. naguere. 

2\ Adverbs of quantity. 

moins 

autant 

pen 

plus 

tant 

trop 

No. 1 ^6 = Fr. assez: 

1 g e ase pe:r pur d muri:r 2 g e jy ase pe:r Jc9 g e Jcajnmi mury 
j*ai assez pear poor en moorir j'ai en assez penr qne j'ai qnasiment (mort) 

No. 2 & mas = Fr. en masse: 

ave vu ase d ars? u, wi, g dn e d mas 
avez-yons assez de (place) ah, oni, j'en ai en masse 

No. Zbi = Fr. bien: 

g ire vu we:r be mt 
j'irai vons voir bien yite 

This contraction is caused by loss of accent, the word becoming, as in the example 

just given, a proclitic. When, however, the word is used as a noun it is pronounced 

as in French: bje: 

i u pardy s5 bje 
il a perdu son bien 



1 


ase 


assez 


6 


mure 


2 


& mas 


en masse 


7 


O'td 


3 


be 


bien 


8 


pe 


4 


btdcu 


beancoup 


9 


ply, plys 


6 


Jami.s 


comment est-ce 


10 


ta 






used for combien 


11 


tro 
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No. 4 bu'hu =^ Fr. beaucoup. See Phonology, p. 47, list 35, no. 3. A form 
like Fr. tre$ not being in use, bu'ku is used in the dialect corresponding to Fr. tres: 

1 t fs bu'ku fo 2 l0:jB ekard 85 pu bu'ku ban 3 vue &ve bu'ku d patat 
il fait beanconp chand lean 6cardes sont pas beanconp bonnes yoqs aves beanconp de patates 

No. 5 kofni:s = Fr. comment est-ce, besides being used as in French, is also 
used for Fr. combien, for which the dialect does not have a like form: 

kome:s kd t ^ p^e 5u 
comment est-ce que tn as pay6 ^a (meaning combien) 

Cf. kd:s = Fr. quand est-ce, p. 164, no. 16. 

No. 9 plys =^ Fr. plus (so pronounced when the word marks quantity, analogy 
of the many cases in French where the s is sounded): 

1 g e plys d pom kd twa 2 mne ply m9 ws:r 
j'ai plus depommesqne toi (ne)Tenez plus me voir 

3<>. Other adverbs. 



1 


alje:r 


ailleurs 




' 9 


• 

t 




J 


2 


d'sermi 


(meme) 




10 


istt, isit, 


sit 


• • 

ICl 


3 


isi 


ainsi 




11 


l^ 




Ik 


4 


ddda 


dedans 




12 


me:m 




meme 


5 


ddo.r 


dehors 




13 


prssk 




presque 


6 


d9su:r, ddsu 


dessous 




14 


purkwas 




pourquoi est-ce 


7 


d9sy:r, d9sy 


dessus 












8 


eju, ejus, us 


et oil, ou 
et oil est- 


est-ce, 
ce 











No. 1 alje.r = Fr. ailleurs. This is one of the few cases where dialect I 
corresponds to Fr. palatalized ill. al stands for Fr. aille (p. 135, 4) tho the sources of 
the dialect and of the French forms are different. That such a pronunciation as that of 
Carleton existed in XVIth century French, the spellings which Thurot * gives might lead 
one to believe: allieurs, etc. There was some confusion in regard to the pronunciation 
of li and Ih for Thurot remarks: "A Paris ... on substituait It k Ih'^ A propos of 
aille, Jaubert says: "prononc6 comme a-gl {gl mouill6)" and he writes ailleurs. While 
the form Jaubert gives represents a XVIth century pronunciation of the word which 
became palatalized later in modern French, the Carleton form also indicates an 
earlier stage which has been preserved in its dialect: 

ale vuz (T alje:r k istt 
allez Tous en ailleurs qu'ici 

No. 2 d'semti in the sense of "even", "in addition to", was translated to me by 
Fr. meme. It seems to be etymologically the old French word which I find in Godefroy 
and Eoquefort: ensement = "en meme temps, aussi", etc. I find what I take to be 
the same word in^Favre (Glossaire du Poitou) spelled ensrement = Fr. seulement 



» Tome n, p. 300. 
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Fr.-Can. dsoermd = Fr. uniquement. The following examples will show how it is 
usea in the Carleton dialect: 

1 d'sermi i ^ p^ y I ce.r d mni.r m wa:r 2 pre (prd) do de pilyl; prdz 
(ensenrrement) il a pas en le coenr de venir me yoir prends done des pilules ;prend8 

d d'sermi de e pi ty wsr^ Jc9 bji sl^ v^ t fe:r S horn t ^ de ^pom, den 
en (enseurrement) denx et puis tn verras que bien 9a ya te faire comme ta as despommeSfdonne 

mwaz d d'sermi de e f pre ko'ti 
moi en (ensenrrement) denx et je serai content 

No. 6 d9su:r = Fr. dessous. For r, cf. p. 98, no. 6. 
ty dwa &ws:r fret avsk sta ptit blu:£f l^? no, g e mi & lco:r d9su:r 
tn dois avoir froid ayec cette petite blonse lit? non, j'ai mis nn corps ^ dessons 

No. 8 e;M = Fr. et od. That this slight transitory sound at the beginning 

may be the conjunction et seems not unnatural. The same with yus = Fr. et oil 

est-ce. The insertion of a j in such cases has been repeatedly mentioned (cf. p. 165, 

no. 28). us is, of course, Fr. ou est-ce. 

ejus Ted ty vk^? 
et oil est-ce que tn yas? 

No. 10 isit, sit I have recorded isit on p. 73, list 47, no. 10; 5t< is merely a 
shortened form occasioned by rapidity. For the t, no explanation occurs. Moisy: 
icite] Jaubert: icit 

No. 14 purhwas = Fr. pourquoi est-ce: 

purTcwa^ Jc9 ty trava:j p^? a ko:z Jc9 t \^ po mny avd 
pourqnoi est-ce que tn trayailles pas a canse qne tu as pas yenn ayant 

4<>. Adverbs are formed also as in French by adding the termination mi 
(md) = Fr. -ment to the fem. form of the adjective, which, however, may not be 
the feminine of the modem French form: 



dusmi doucement 

erezme heureusement 



sartanme certainement 

vifme vivement 



fsir 


cher 


fo 


faux 





haut 



(a) Just as in French, so, too, in the dialect, adjectives are used adverbially, 
for example: 

hu bas 

fo.Y fort 

Examples. 1 a fd fo 2 i gu fo:r 3 i pari 60 

elle cbante f anx il jone fort ilsparle^bas 

Other adjectives so used can be heard: 

g I e atrape pli 
je I'ai attrap4 joli 

^ = gilet de laine. 
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5®. Other adverbial expressions. 
1 & py pre k peu prfes 



2 a tu hut t fd k tout bout de champ 

3 d Iwiz d Iwi de loin en loin 



4 o'td horn o'td autant comme autant 

5 tst be k wi peut-€tre bien que oui 



No. I a py pre * = Fr. k peu pr6s (Phonology, p. 51, no. 1). Moisy (Diction" 
noire normand) gives: ^d pil pres, loc. adv. k peu prte." 

komd's Jc9 vujg e:t d vot ga^ (E. gang).^ 5n e a py pre tre:e 
comment est-ce que voos 6tes de voire "gang" on est k pen pr^s treise 

IcTfnds = Fr. combien, as stated on p. 166, no. 5. The 5n e is clearly here for Fr. 
nous sommes. 

No. 2 a tu hut t fd = Fr. k tout bout de champ, ordinarily has the meaning: 
d chaque instant, continuellement For the t in but, see p. 73, list 47, no. 4. 

No. 3 d Iwez d Itoe = Fr. de loin en loin. For the £f, see pp. 121-22, 4. 

No. 4 O'td kom otd has ordinarily the meaning of tres souvent 

No. 5 tet be kd wi for Fr. peut-etre bien que oui is like tale:r for Fr. tout k 
rheure, p. 164, no. 25. 

6^. The adverbs of negation most commonly heard are p^ = Fr. pas; ply 
or py = Fr. plus; ;ame = Fr. jamais; ocynmi = Fr. aucunement; je fo or rje te 
= Fr. rien que; je:r = Fr. gu6re (but hardly popular). All of these forms are 
used, as has been repeatedly noted, in examples already given (cf. also p. 132, 6) 
without any form corresponding to Fr. ne. 

For py, in a case like f dn e py = Fr. j'en ai plus, see p. 92, no. 10. Nor- 
mandy and Center of France. Dunn notes pus, 

1. Forms corresponding exactly to Fr. ne , . , que are not popular; rje or je 
. . . i9 is the popular expression: 

1 komi's k9 ^ v^ fe:r s^? t o rje k a we:r 2 s e ti maleee a fe:r s^? 
comment est-ce que je yais faire ^a tn as rien qn'& voir c'est-il malais^ k faire ^a 

no, 5n o rje k a we:r 
non, on a rien qu'& voir 

2. There is no exact form for Fr. point, p^ = Fr. pas doing duty in such cases. 

3. The particles wi and n5 are identical with Fr. oui and non\ si, as a 
negative, is not used alone, the expression being invariably si fe = Fr. si fait, sart 
= Fr. certes, is much used. 

4. An exact form for Fr. assurement is not heard, syrme = Fr. sftrement, 
being quite popular. 

5. The form corresponding to Fr. pas du tout is p d tut = Fr. pas en toute. 



' Mansean notes this expression, giving examples of its nse: Dictionnaire canadien, p. 68. In the 
example, v = ng in E. thing. 
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6. A form like Fr. dans peu or sot^s peu is not heard, dd pe d td (ti) = 
Fr. dans pea de temps, is common. 

7. Fr. a hon marchi is expressed popularly: a grd marfe = Fr. k grand march^. 

8. Fr. tout a coup has no exact equivalent; ^ d ^ *m = Fr. tout d'un coup, 
is what is commonly heard; also common about Quebec, where a Jcu (^= k coup) and 
d a hu {= d'& coup) are also used in the same sense ss tu d S ku. 

9. There is no exact corresponding form for Fr. de temps a autre; d t&e 
{tiz) d td (te) = Fr. de temps en temps, is the expression in current use. 



Prepositions. 





§LX. 




1 


& 


k 


2 


a kote cb 


k cot6 de 


3 


a ko:a d9 


k cause de 


4 


a I d'tu.r da 


k Tentour de 


5 


a I eg^.r cb 


k regard de 


6 


amS 


amont 


7 


a pur cb 


k part de 


8 


ajtre 


apr^s 


9 


a r9bu:r cb 


k rebours de 


10 


avS 


avant 


11 


avek, avek,'^ avs 


avec 


12 


a 


en 


13 


S:t 


entre 


14 


S've.r 


envers 


15 


da 


dans 


16 


m 


de 


17 


darje.r 


derrifere 


18 


d^py, d9pi 


depuis 


19 


ddvd 


devant 



20 


dre^ 


dis 


21 


dyrd 


durant 


22 


kd:t e 


qnand et 


23 


lc5:t 


contre 


24 


maigre, margre 


malgr6 


25 


Ije.r (fo 


au lieu de 


26 


opre (fo 


aupr^s de 


27 


a ro (fo 


au ras de 


28 


o:r 


hors 


29 


pa(:)r, pa(^r 


par 


30 


parmi 


parmi 


31 


pdnd 


pendant 


32 


pre cb 


prfes de 


32a 


M-> 


pour 


33 


sd 


sans 


34 


5M(:)r 


sous 


35 


sy 


sur 


36 


sy, fe, fea, fy, fyz 


chez 


37 


ve:r 


vers 



Note. The quantity is indicated as usual in the above words where it may possibly appear. 
As these words, however, almost invariably appear unaccented in the phrase, the quantity distinction 
there is not apparent and therefore is not recorded. 

No. 1 A = Fr. i: s e la f€:t a pap^ 

c'est la f^te k papa 

For like expressions, see the dialect dictionaries (Norman, Saintonge, and Centre de la 
France); they show how common this use of d is in the provinces; cf. also Manseau 



^ About Quebec the forms are avek and avekf 
the former being perhaps the more generally 
popular. 



' About Quebec invariably dre. 
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{Dictionnaire canadien): a la rdvy = Fr. a la revue, popular for Fr. au revoir; cf. 
also Dunn: a mate, a maid = Fr. k matin, a sws.r --- Fr. k soir, a sie.r = Fr. k 
cette heure, for Fr. ce matin, ce soir, a cette heure, maintenant\ cf. the note on a mate, 
a matd, p. 163, no. 2 and p. 148, foot-note 2; a la me ^^- Fr. k la main, meaning Fr. 
commode. Littr6 under ||9® gives a la main in the dialect sense. The Norman phrase, 
according to Moisy, is a main; he gives a quotation from Froissard: XIII, 96, and 
XVI, f. 38, (taken from Lacume de Sainte-Palaye, tome VII, p. 221, under 2 main, 
expressions, 4®: "Ce voyage ne nous est pas bien a la main") showing d la main to 
be used in old French just as in the dialect, "d main se trouve dans le patois 
normand od il a le meme sens qu'au Canada," BPFC. I, p. 149. Because of the 
commonness of the preposition d, in the French dialects in France as well as in the 
Carleton, it not infrequently becomes attached to words as: a sawe.r =^ Fr. k savoir 
{p. 158, no. 8), a trap = Fr. k trappe, influence likely of Fr. attraper (see p. 20, 
list 12, no. 8). 

A curious use seems the following: 

se ro:z Zu sd ti a b5! 
ces roses - 1^ sentent (ti) k bon 

I find in Jonain: ^senti d = Langue d'Oc: sentir le ou la; Hu sens a Vail = tu sens Tail'." 

d ce matin for ce matin is popular rural French about Paris, see Agnel, 

Language des environs de Paris, p. 106, as is also a st e:r = as'teure, p. Ill, ibidem. 

No. 6 am5 = Fr. amont. This expression common enough in old French: 
mnunt, a mont (L. ad montem), and the opposite of OF. aval (L. ad valient) has a 
somewhat different meaning from the modern French amont. The Carleton dialect 
word ordinarily means "up against", "along side of, about like Fr. pres de: 

les la ars amo la grd.j 
laisse la herse amont la grange 

No. 7 a p^.r = Fr. k part: 

a pL/.T d la mo.r, i u pe:r d rje 
a part de la mort, 11 a penr de rien 

A form corresponding to Fr. craindre is not in popular use, cf. p. 153, 2. 

No. 9 a rdbu.r d9 = Fr, k rebours de: 

st i'fe iu e ase tety^ Jc9 fo tdzu c i gayi: i e td^u a rdbu.r dy b5 sd 
cet enfant 1^ est assez t^tu que fauttoujoursqu'ilgagne: 11 est toi^joars a reboors da bon sens 

No. 11 ave1c\ ave = Fr. avec, is rare but can be heard. Moisy gives: ^ove, 
forme apocop6e du meme mot, (ovecques) est aussi fort ancien en dialecte normand." 

No. 18 d9py, d9pi = Fr. depuis, see Phonology, p. 51, no. 2. 

No. 20 dre = Fr. dte: 

dre c i fi ^u:r, f parti 
dr^s qu*il fit jour, je partis 



Quebec te:ty. 
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Cf. E. "directly it was day, I left." The word is dret, or Fr. droit, L. directum, and 
not the same as Fr. des, cf. K.3 2760, which appears to be de + ere, tho disputed. 

The preterites in the above phrase are simply due to Canadian influence. Ct 
the same word used in an adverbial phrase on p. 164, no. 15. 

No. 22 Jcd:t e = Fr. quand et, meaning avec or en meme temps que, is an old 
expression found in just this sense in . Jaubert (Glossaire du Centre de la France) who 
gives as examples: J^irai a la ville quand et lui; il est arrive quand et nous. This 
is also the Canadian sense and XVIth century, too, as appears from a quotation (cited 
by Dunn in his Glossaire) taken from Montaigne, quand alone has this same meaning 
in the Saintonge dialect according to Jonain. kd:t e is evidently an old French 
retention, as Roquefort says: 'Equant et eux, en meme temps, ensemble." Cf. also 
Grodefroy: quant et Moisy gives quant et and a quand et 

No. 25 Ije.r dd for Fr. an lieu de, influence of the r in alje:r = Fr. ailleurs: 

travaje d5 Ije.r d fl^'ne 
trayaillez done an lien de Mner 

No. 27 ru = Fr. an ras. Cf. modern Fr. rejs: (K.3 7798, L. rastim). Jaubert 
says the Center of France expression is not au ras but ras, thus: ^ras Veau, ras terrer 
Jonain gives: "a ras de Veve, ras Veve = Fr. au ras de Teau." The dialect sense in 
Carleton is rather pres de than (as the dictionary defines) au niveau de; for example: 

1 usis^e vu r^^ mwa 2 I tiso/ie s r^ I pwsl 3 ram^:s do st epi:g l^ 
a^seyez-Yons an ras moi le tisonnier est an ras le po§le ramasse donccette §pingle-l& 

c €(t) ro la pat d la tab 
qn'est an ras la patte de la table 

No. 31 pand = Fr. pendant. This pronunciation is due to complete nasali- 
zation of the d (see p. 72, no. 7): 

al5 darje.r la grd:g pd'nd I ora:^ 
allons derri^re la grange pendant Torage 

No. 34 su(i)r = Fr. sous. The r seems to be influence of the r in Fr. sur as 
explained on p. 98, no. 6: 

1 den mwa ma hrofyir c e sur la tab 2 la me:r e h^:s; s € I ti d ale 

donne moi ma brochnre qu'est sous la table la mer est basse; c'est le temps d'aUer 

po/ie dy um^.r da lez arb sur le rofe S $ e vy w bo ptit ecyre sur I p5 
(em)poigner dn homard dans les herbes sons les rocbers j'ai vn nn bean petit ^nrenil sons le pent 

The t of Fr. petit happens in this particular instance to have been "linked over"; 
this, however, is not very usual in the dialect. 

Bemark. In regard to tbe etymology of Fr. swr, cf. E.3 9263. Also Q. Paris in Romania, 
voL X, p. 51 : "«*r, vient-il de super on de supra? sourj soure est devenn regnli^rement seur, sewre^ 
qn^on tronve pendant tont le moyen-&ge; sur est done nne forme modeme amende par la proclise/^ 
Janbert gives sowr. 

No. 35 sy. This is a dialect form spelled by Moisy sus, the s final being 
linked before consonants and silent otherwise. J6nain writes su; Eveill6 says "^m^ 

22* 
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(prononc6 su) pr6p. ^wr"; Jaubert writes sus but says the s is not pronounced. For 
farther explanation, see p. 99, no. 4; also p. 98, no. 6. 

1 I in5:d 5 fs tut cb iu d istws.r sy el 2 mo 5:Jc dp:ne u atrape ce jibu 

le monde ont fait tont on tas d'histoires sor elle mon oncle ^^ Johnny" a attrap^ on hibon 

sy I ho:r d la rut 3 g^ m sd'bU purtd hd ; avs mi m5 fapo sy la tab 

sor le bord de la route je me semblais poortant que j 'avals mis mon chapean sur la table 

4: ^ e ete ase mal Jcufe k a mats $ avs le ko:t sy I 15 
j'ai 6t6 assez mal concha qu'^ matin j'avais les cdtes sur le long 

€:t sy I 15 meaning Fr. etre tres fatigue. 

sus is the spelling given by Agnel for the popular rural pronunciation about 
Paris, Langage des environs de Paris, p. 86. 

No. 36 sy, fe, fez, fy, fye for Fr. chez. The rounding in these cases appears 
to be due to energetic lip movement which is forcible in the dialect. The forms 
with e are used before vowels. Moisy and Jaubert both write cheux, Jaubert gives 
also sus, which I take to be the Carleton sy and due likely to the influence of Fr. 
swr or sus, where either sense might perhaps fit fairly well; cf. the Phonology, p. 52, 
no. 8; p. 77, 4, no. 3. The sense, too, of Jaubert's phrases is exactly the same as 
the Carleton dialect sense. Examples of Carleton dialect usage: 

1 la stnen pK^'se, j ^ y ce snak sy I wbmb (snak here in the sense of a feast) 

la semaine pass^e, y a eu un '^snach" chez le voisin 

2 foJu u mny je:r swe.r sy in5n 5:k 3 on s ti hi sy s5 per! 4 kS.'t ty 
(Ni)cola8 a venu hier soir chez mon oncle on est (ti) bien chez son p^re quand tu 

jin^ a I egli:z, vudn^ ty arste fe nu m prd:d {pra:d)? 
iras k T^glise, voudras-tu arr^ter chez nous me prendre 

In regard to this last phrase, I was told by the Carleton school teacher that the 
French passer chez moi was expressed popularly in the dialect by arste fe nu = Fr. 
arreter chez nous. 

The following example of sy illustrates an interesting usage :^ 

ru do farfe la b9rwst a sy t5 grd'pe.r pur f^'rje se kofjnsri k^ a la ko:t 
va done chercher la brouette (de chez) ton grand-p^re pour charrier ces cochonneries-la k la cdte 

For popular rural French about Paris, Nisard spells cher/ujc, Langage populaire, 
p. 151. cheux is very common in XVIth century French; Thurot, I, p. 467. 



Conjunctions. 

§LXI. 

1 afi k9 afin que 8 a mwi k9 a moins que 

2 a ko:z k9 k cause que (par- I i a tu d rss k tout de reste, 

ceque, pourquoi) | quand meme 

* Quebec i m slVhU. pour le can.-fr. sy^ fy^ fe = chez. Or, dans le 

s "Voici Texplication, suiTant moi, du moins | dialecte chez nous = les gens de ches nous; chez 



§ LXI. Conjonctions. 
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5 


Ave k9, AVd k9 


avant que 


20 


ni 


ni 


6 


d h^ TcB 


en cas que 


21 


o'si hji hd 


anssi bien que 


7 


€'si hd 


ainsi qae 


22 


o'sito hd 


aussitot que 


8 


hji 1c9 


bien que 


23 


p&sk{d) 


parce que 


9 


cbpy k9 


depuis que 


24 


pdnd kd 


pendant que 


10 


dre Jc9 


(dfes que) 


25 


pur kd 


pour que 


11 


d5 


done 


26 


purkwAS 


pourquoi est-ce 


12 


e 


et 


27 


purtd 


pourtant 


13 


TcaJ(J)r, 'ka{!)r 


car 


28 


purvy kd 


pourvu que 


14 


JC9 


que 


29 


plys k9, pys kd 


puisque 


15 


hwak 


quoique 


30 


sd kd 


sans que 


16 


hrsk 


lorsque 


31 


spd'dd 


cependant 


17 


me 


mais 


32 


td'di kd, td'dis kd 


tandis que 


18 


me Tc9 


mais que 


33 


id kd 


taut que 


19 


nedmwe 


n^aumoins 


34 


gysk A s kd 


jusqu'it ce que 



While the above words can be and are used as conjunctions in the dialect, 
many of them are also, just as in French, in somes cases adverbs, this of course 
depending on how they are used in a phrase, examples of words frequently used as 
adverbs being nedmwe, purkwas, purtd, spd'dd, etc. 

No. 2 & ko:z kd = ¥t. k cause que. An example occurs on p. 167, no. 14: 
& ko:js kd t \^ p^ mny avd'zje:r? a ko:z kd me hotin s5 perse 

4 cause que (pourquoi) tn as pas yenu avant-hier k cause que (parcequQ) mes bottines sout perches 

No. ii a tu d res = Fr. k tout de reste, is used in the sense of quand meme. 

No. 6 ^ iu fo = Fr. en cas que: 

f krwK^ be kd g vu pre (prd) mo rah^,'^ d h^ c i muj 
je crois bien que je Tais prendre mon rabat, en cas qu^il mouille 

No. 9 ddpy kd = Fr. depuis que: 

'3'W ^ jy dy bo te ddpy kd I mw^ dd sektd:b e komdse 
on a eu du beau temps depuis que le mois de septembre est commence 

No. 18 twe Aa ^ Fr. mais que, in the sense of lorsque, dies que (given by Dunn 
in this sense). The expression is Norman as Moisy gives it in the same sense. A 
Garleton example \&: me kd ^ I are fe = ¥t. mais que je Taurai fait, meaning quand 
je Vaurai fait 

No. 25 pur kd = Fr. pour que: 

wej5 l^, ^u nu en bel cyn pur k 5 dd:s en gtg a kat 
yoyons-14, joue nous une beUe "tune" pour qu'on danse une gigue k quatre 



un tel = lea gens de cbez un tel, sa famiUe, les 
personnes qui restent avec lui. Chez mon grand- 
phre = la famiUe, la maisonn^e de chez mon 
grand-p^re, tons ceux qui demeurent chez mon 
grand-p^re; on dira, par exemple: Chez Jean aont 
vefiius nous voir, pour: Les gens de chez Jean, 
sa famiUe, ceux qui demeurent chez lui, etc. La 



brouette de chez ton grand-pbrCf c.-^.-d. apparte- 
nant aux gens de chez ton grand-p^re, la brouette 
de grand-p6re." Rivard. 

^ ra5u is not used in the sense of Fr. auvent, 
or banncj as in Quebec French; it seems to mean 
a rubber blanket possibly the ''boot" attached to 
the dashboard of an open carriage. 
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No. 29 plys Jc$ = Fr. puisque: 

1 fo be hd ty jal plys Jc9 ty j u promi 2 plys h9 ty ve pu m ehute, fu 
fant bien qne ta allies puisque tu y (Ini) as promis puisque tu veux pas m'^couter (fout) 

t5 Jed fe vu 
ton camp chez vous 

As remarked on p. 172, last remark but one, under no. 36, sy, se, etc., fe nu is more 
popular than fe mwa, just so this phrase indicates that fe vu is more popular than 
fe ttvA, and it may be said, as a rule, the plural forms are the more popular with fe. 



Interjections. 



§ Lxn. 
1 u 

2 a15 

3 ei 

4 Jo 



ah 

allons 
(aie) 
bah 



5 


e hji 


eh bien 


6 


hok/ 


hol^ 


7 


fyi 


chut 



It is obvious that the majority of the adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections in the dialect and modern French are identical. The lists have been 
made as full as possible in order to approach completeness so desirable in such 
collections. 

A few other interjectional expressions are added foiming as it were by 
themselves a variety apart from those above. They consist mostly of some variation 
of the French verb sacrer and are very common. The expressions for driving a 
horse, as for instance dp, hwo, b&k, go on, gee, whoa back, go-on, etc., are nearly all 
taken from English and are mentioned under Anglicisms. 



1 


do'we fol 


damnee foUe 


9 


sakr 


sacre 


2 


god dum 


(E. god-damn) 


10 


sakre 


sacr^ 


3 


kre bet 


(sa)cree bete 


11 


sakre fu 


sacr6 fu 


4 


kre fu 


(sa)cr6 fou 


12 


sakre modi fu 


sacr^ maudit fou 


5 


modi fji 


maudit chien 


13 


sakristi 


sacristie 


6 


modit bs:t 


maudite bete 


14 


sapristi, sapresti 


sapristi 


7 


re b^'ts.m 


(sa)cr6 bapteme 


15 


s e sakrd 


c'est sacrant 


8 


resti 


(sa)cresti 


1 16 


vero 


verrat 



I have no examples of Fr. k corresponding to dialect p. Of course, dialect 
sapristi is Fr. sapristi. I think, one can feel that to the French ear sapristi is 
"milder" than sakristie. 



Examples. 

1 rejB tfs land! 2 t u I sakr o ko:r d awe:r fa s^! 
(8a)cr^ enf ants tannants tu as le sacre an corps d'avoir fait ga 



Z 8 B ti p^ sakrd! 
c'est (ti) pas sacrant 



IV. Phraseology. 



Acadianisms. 

§ LXni. The peculiarities which the words in the following list may offer 
as regards differences of pronunciation from their standard French equivalents have 
been in a great part, if not wholly, illustrated and explained in the phonology. So, 
too, have many of the peculiarities which occur in the other words composing the 
sentence which illustrates the numbered word or expression. Therefore differences 
in sense and etymological points of interest of the words and phrases here listed are 
given more particular attention. While the heading "Acadianisms" is meant to include 
words and phrases peculiar to the local dialect, many of them might quite as properly 
be termed Canadianisms. * Some, too, may be common in popular French. All, how- 
ever, seemed to possess in connection with the subject interest sufficient to warrant 
recording them. The expression "was translated" means by Mile Allard, the Carleton 
school teacher. These notes were taken before the BPFC, came into existance (1902). 
Many of the expressions here recorded are noted and studied in the Bulletin, to 
which, in each particular case, for more detailed information, the dialect student 
is referred. 



a, 



1 a (cl p. 169, no. 1): 

f tru.'v ti^ kd h fej d pepelje^ sd:t & h5 (cf. BPFC., I, p. 26). 
je trouve (ti) que les feuilles de peuplier sentent a bon 

1 a A hr&s ho:r, see no. 55 (cf. BPFC, I, p. 90). 



* Quite a number of these words will be 
found commented on by M. Legendre in La langue 
frangaUe au Canada (first 34 pages); also in the 
Diciionnaires canadiens-frangais of Clapin (1894) 
and of Rinfret (1896). Inasmuch as the BFFC. 
has had the advantage of these works, as well 
as of BiTard's Manual de la parole (1902) and of 
all the material that has since appeared in con- 
nection with the subject, it has not been deemed 
necessary to call attention to them frequently, 
the one reference to the Bulletin usuaUy coTcring 



quite completely the entire topic. A critical 
estimate, by Geddes, of the above-mentioned works 
on Canadian-French, as well as of the entire out- 
put from the beginning, about 1841, down to 
1907, will be found in VollmOller's Jahresbericht: 
B.V, pp. I. 294-1. 356; B.VI, pp. I. 408-1. 429; 
B.Vin, pp. I. 217-1. 258. 

« For ti, see pp. 132-34; also p. 160, § LVm. 

• See p. 91, no. 9 for this form. 8d'ti:r a, cf. 
p. 170. 
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2 a brysk^ pwal, pwsl for Fr. h rebrousse poil: 

ty t\^:t s dr^ /u a brysk pwai 
tn t&tes ce drap \k & rebrousse poil 

3 afyze for Fr. infuser: 

L/ ty afyee I te? 
as-ta infos^ le th4 

Merely a change of prefix on the analogy of words beginning with the prefix a = 
Fr. a, as for example in Fr. affusion, affubler, affirmer. Cf . Quebec affusion de grdces, 
i. e. Taction de les r6pandre (cf. BPFC, III, p. 218). 

4 agreji^ for Fr. ingredient: 

i \^ fe en tizan; i u mi tut sort d agreji dddd 
il a fait nne tisane; 11 a mis toiites sortes d'ingrMients dedans 

Just like the above case no. 3. 

h a la gro:s = Fr. k la grosser 

ty o pK^'se t5 byte a la gro.s 
tn as pass^ ton bntin k la grosse 

The expression d la grosse is popular French (Littr6, || 12®), but here recorded because 
of its frequency in the dialect, p^^se to byti = Fr. laver ton linge. 

6 a la mi ^ (mS) = Fr. k la main. Also Fr. d la main r^ etre accommodanty 
very nearly the dialect sense which is about like E. handy. The old French sense 
is quite similar as quotations from Froissard under d main in Moisy's dictionary show. 

i € p^ a la mi pur rji 
il est pas k la main pour rien 

See, too, for modem sense Littr6, under \\9^ main (cf. BPFC,, I, p. 149). 

1 a la rdvy = Fr. k la revue. An expression which I do not find precisely 
in this form in the dialect dictionaries. Dunn has it and adds: "En Ch. on dit a la 
revoyure" The Quebec pronunciation of this expression is a la rvwejy:r. It is quite 
common where modem French au revoir is used, a la rvwsjy.r is sometimes heard, 
but commonly for fun. 

8 alymel and lymel = Fr. alumelle. For etymology, etc., see p. 20, list 12, no. 2: 

1 pap^ m u afte^ & bo gamf^ avsk trwK^^ alymel 2 g e hsse la ptit 

papa m'a achet^ nn bean canif avec trois alnmelles j^ai cass^ la petite 

lymel (fo mo gamf 
alumelle de mon canif 

> For y = Fr. ou, see p. 50, middle; for the | * For the g, see p. 82, list 53, no. 4; for the 



k see p. 85, Special cases, no. 1. 

« For J = Ft. d before i, see p. 88, list 55, no. 1. 

' mi rather than md; see, howeyer, the nasal 
vowels, p. 54, list 36 A. 

* See p. 81, Special cases. M. Riyard says: 
"J'6crirais ^ a^et^ mais a/le." 



t, see p. 34, list 22, no. 7. 

* For comments on words like Fr. trots in 
the dialect, in regard to the quality of the a, see 
p. 14, list 6. 
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Jaubert gives both, alumelle and lumelle. Dunn spells allumelle as does also Manseau. 
Godefroy spells alemele, followed by fourteen other spellings = laine de couteau, etc. 
(cf. BPFC., II, p. 205). 



9 amure = Fr. amarrer: 



amL/.r me suje 
amarre mes gonliers 



The word in this sense is brought into ordinary use from the nautical language so 
common about these localities; Norman, too, in this sense, according to Moisy. K.3 5973 
(Germanic) or, perhaps, according to Diez, p. 15, Arabic; cf. p. 13, list 4, no. 1 (cf. 
BPFC., I, p. 152). 

10 amarin&d f. = (amarinades) from Fr. marinades, "aliments conserves dans 
de la saumure" (H., D., T.). Cf. K.3 5952. 

1 I' e sale en plan iinst d kako.b^ pur fs:r dez amarinad 2 p^:s mwa I 

j'ai 8al4 une pleine tinette de concombres pour faire des (amarinades) passe-moi le 

pot ^ dez anmrinad 
pot des (amarinades) 

The word was translated: conserves au vinaigre, M. I'abbe N. Caron, under marinades 
in his Petit vocabulaire, p. 36, defines: "Viande marin6e envelopp6e de pftte et frite k 
la poela Acad. Ne pas designer par ce mot les conserves au vinaigre, comichons,^^ etc. 
The form which I noted in Bonaventure is am&rina:^ (merely another popular French 
suffix) (cf. BPFC, I, p. 151, Lexique, archa'ismes, neologismes, harbarismes). 

11 amd'fe = Fr. (em)mancher, in the sense of aju^ter, arranger: 

1 vot kol^ € p^ bi^ amd'fe 2ft asy:r c i s ^ fe amd'fe pli^ (?^'0 
Totre col est pas bien (emmanche) je t'assure qu*il s'a fait (emmanch6) joli 

Merely a change of prefix; cf. nos. 3 and 4 above; another sense is that of Fr. 
attraper. Jaubert gives one spelling amancher (cf. BPFC, I, p. 151). 

12 amd'fy.r f. (possibly d'mdfy.r and mdfy.r) = Fr. emmanchure: 

s s tut en amd'fy.r 
c'est toute une (emmanchure) 

Formed just as the verb amd'fe is. The meaning of the word in this phrase is Fr. 
arrangement, being an extension of meaning to the original Fr. emmanchure from the 
French verb eynmancher, which is used popularly for s'arranger. Cf. also Dunn and 
Manseau. K.^ 5883 (m^nlca) (cf. BPFC, I, p. 151). 

' See p. 23, 6., no. 4. * For difference in use of hi and bjiy see 

* For the t, see p. 73, list 47, no. 14. p. 165, no. 3. 

• For the regular omission of a form cor- * For this use of plij see p. 167, 4", (a), 
responding to Fr. ne, see p. 132, 6. 

23 
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13 amjsle (k + miel + er) ^^ Fr. emmieller: 

si ty ve lc9 15 5:k id sjn^ i'^w i /b, t^ o h{d)zwB d I amjsle 
si tu Tenx que ton oncle te soigne comme il faut, tu as besoin de r(amieler) 

translated: apaiser. The origin of the word is obvious; being as in nos. 3, 4, and 
11, merely a change of prefix due to analogy. Jaubert has both amieller and 
emmiauler. Moisy gives a fonn amiauler, saying that he thinks judging from OF. 
amiaule = Fr. amable, ami to be the root rather than miel. Godefroy amieler, 
amieller, amyeller = Fr. allecher, s6duire. Can.-Fr. amjole (cf. BPFC., II, p. 117). 

14 amure m. pi. = Fr. amoureux (bardanes): 

mamj^sl^ vot rob e garni d amure 
mademoiselle, Totre robe est gamie d'amourenx 

As is well known, all popular language abounds in imagery, of which this is an 
exampla This recalls of the word d:^ == Fr. ange, in the sense of butterfly, which 
I happened to note down while about Quebec (cf. BFFC., I, p. 169). "Cest un 
papillon blanc, tout petit, et qui volute, le soir, autour des lumieres" (comment of 
M. Eivard). 

15 amyz^.r m., amyzard f. =^ Fr. musard: 

a* rdvji ti^ p^ d'ko:r, st amyzard ?u.' 
elle revient (ti) pas encore cette masarde*l& 

Influence of Fr. amuser (cf. K.3 245 *ad-m<5rsare, and 6307). Noted in Phonology, p. 20, 
list 12, no. 3 (cf. BPFC, II, p. 244). 

16 apre = Fr. aprfes (in the sense of Fr. d before the verb, ct Littr^ 
apres d): 

kwas^ ]c3 ty fs d^im?' ; fy^ apre^ ekri.r en let a ma hl5:d 
qnoiest-ce que tu fait "Jim"? je snis apr^s ^crire une lettre a ma blonde 

This, of course, is popular among the uneducated in a great many sections. Professor 
Sheldon records the same expression in nos. 13, 29, and 43 of his Specimens. The 
same thing is heard in English especially in the mouths of the uneducated Irish: 
rm after doing (cf. BFFC, I, p. 188). 

17 aps m. = Fr. asthme (see p. 67, 4. Special cases): 

M:t^^ f I'u.r $ vji oprsse a ko:z^^ k9 ^ e I aps 
qnand je cours je viens oppresse k canse que j'ai Tasthme 



* For «j;w, see p. 61, foot-note 1. 
« For « = Fr. tu, see p. 116, 2. 

* See p. 72, no. 5 for Fr. d unrepresented. 

* See the Pronouns, p. 115. 

* For ti, see p. 133-34, Note. 

* For kwas, see Interrogatives, p. 127. 

^ See popular pronunciations of Christian 
names, no. 10, below. 



• iSee under Verbs, p. 132, also Phonology, 
p. 51, 4. Special cases, no. 9. 

• Not aprez ekri.r; in regard to so-caUed 
"linking", see p. 121, 4. 

" See Adverbs, p. 164, no. 17, also Phonology, 
p. 75, no. 4. 

1^ For examples of the use of a ko:z ^, see 
p. 173, no. 2. 
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The verb construction recalls the Italian vengo oppresso; perhaps this may merely 
be for Fr. deviens. This word, no. 19, and many others, not found in the Bulletin, 
will be found in the Lexique, which the SPFC. is now compiling. 

18 ar9mi:z f. = Fr. remise: 

en hon ardmi:z pur ssre le wety:r^ 
nne bonne remise pour serrer lea voitnres 

The a of the article la has become attached to the noun. Cf. Passy's Vahoutique 
{Etude, p. 127, note 2). See, too, the remarks on this word on p. 21, no. 6. Larmise 
(BPiC, II, p. 206) "L'agglutination de Particle," Rivard. 

19 ars f. (etymology unknown). "Espace libre, suffisant" (Lexique du SPFC.): 

a^ vu ase d ars 
avez-vous assez d'(arse) 

The word means place, room, Thurot, 1. 1, pp. 7, 8 gives: "ers d'un cheval, voyez ars: 
quelques-uns disent aires] mes les habiles 6cuyers et les habiles mar6chaux sont pour 
ars" Diez under ars gives OF. plural "shoulder blade of a horse" (cf. Godefroy 
2 ars) from annus (m between r and a dental falling: cf. dors = dorms) adding it 
is an error to take the word from L. area (= chest). The connection in meaning, 
however, is not evident enough, tho perhaps the extension "plenty of arm" might 
come to mean "plenty of place". L. areas might well give the OF. aires (singular 
aire = place) later aires like the modern form, which this dialect would pronounce 
ars. Manseau suggests three etymologies of which that from the word aire seems 
the least improbable. Dunn gives the word with an example (cf. K.3 828, ar6S,). The 
interest this word has attracted may be divined by the following comment of M. 
Rivard: "Nous avons regu 196 observations recueillies dans 48 comt6s de la province 
de Quebec" (cf. le Lexique). 

20 afale, no exact French equivalent: 

vne 2)u m afale 
venez pas mXennnyer) 

The etymology of the word is not clear; it seems to point to a LL. ad calare, if a 
compound with ad and calare. Jonain has achaler which he translates donner trop 
de chaleur and for which he gives the example: Qheu mouchenez m' achate su' mon 
cou. But this example does not justify his translation, which seems to have been 
due to a supposed connection with L. calere; the sense appears to be the same(?) 
as in the dialect. Jaubert gives chaler and echaler both meaning to shell. These 
latter are of Teutonic origin (K.3 8763; Diez, p. 283) but the connection, if there be 
one, with the dialect form is not clear. Manseau suggests that it is a shortening of 
achalander in a figurative sense which looks unlikely. The connection with L. calere 
would require a change of conjugation for which I have no other example, while a 



^ Both we and we are heard; for this as weU ' For a tm = Fr. aTez-vous, see the Yerhs, 

as loss of Fr. v, see p. 61, note. p. 132, 6. 

23* 
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sense connection could be imagined. L. ccUare will not fit the sense. See also Donn. 
Dottin gives the dialect sense (cf. BPFC,, I, p. 48). 

21 atd.d sez apl5:b = Fr. attendre ses aplombs: 

f sy p\^ pur atd:d sez apl5:b; al e tro lo'^i^ 
je snis pas pour attendre ses aplombs; elle est trop (lente) 

Jaubert gives under aplomb: approvisionnement Moisy gives aplomb and aplombs 
citing with the latter ^prendre ses aplombs = se preparer k faire une chose." All 
these forms are etymologically from the same source (K.3 7267 pldmbtim, cf. also 8417), 
the taking of measurements being the root-idea; this, then, as in the phrase above, 
being used figfuratively. Cf. Godefroy aplommer, aplomber =^ appesanfir, Ct Can.-Fr. 
faire ses aplombs = faire ses dispositions, faire ses preparatifs; prendre ses pre- 
cautions (BPFC., 11, p. 152). 

22 atize used for Fr. attise given by Littre and the other dictionaries, but 
the word being hardly popular, the dialect has simply formed a noun from the past 
participle of Fr. attiser: 

a mati'^ {maid) x^ e fs en piit atize d fa 
k matin j'ai fait nne petite (at tis^e) de fen 

The word attisee, in the dialect sense: quaniitc de bois mise au feu, is found in Larive 
et Fleury (cf. BPFC, IV, p. 224, Fagons de parler des Canadiens au XVIII^ siecle, 
par le P. Potier, S. J." *). 

23 awi.'d = Fr. aveindre: 

1 awe de paiat d la l'a:v 2 komis^ kd t ^ fe pur t awi.d d dl^'^ 3 f 
aveins des patates de la cave comment est-ce que tu as fait pour t'aveindre de dela je 

m e awt'dy horn ^ e py 
mW. aveint comme j^ai pu 

The meaning is about like E. to go and get The BPFC, II, p. 247, defines: "aller 
prendre un objet k la place ou il est range." This definition is followed by several 
interesting observations on the word. For the etjmology K.3 28 gives L. db-hno as 
does also Diez, p. 513, who denies the possibility of L. ad ventre, Littre cites the 
common patois words veindre and conveindre (both found in Jaubert as well as 
aveindre, future aveindrat) as indicating instances of the violation of the Latin accent 
Moisy's suggestion, that the infinitive aveindre in Norman is formed from the preterite 
il avint, is not probable, any more then that the Latin accent has been violated. 



1 See p. 112, 5. and a keen observer. His observations on the 

* For the adverbial expression a matt {matd)^ speech of various districts in French-Canada are 
see p. 163, no. 2; for the nasal a or rT, see p. 54, | now being published in the jBu//citn. The ordinary 
list 36 A. reference "cf. BPFC'' is almost always to the 

' For jr, see pp. 103-04, list 66. important Lexique canadien-fran^ais which ap- 

* The P. Potier S. J., (1708-1781) to whose I pears in instalments in the Bulletin, before being 



notes the dialect student is referred in nos. 3, 
23, 26, 28, etc., was an indefatigable missionary 



finally published in book-form. 
* See p. 166, no. 5, at the top. 



§ LXm. Acadianisms. 181 

The form appears to be built on the dialect future vidre of v9ni:r, Godefroy gives 
aveindre, -vindre = Fr. atteindre, venir. Cf. R6veillaud*s observations on this word^ 
in the Appendice. 

24 . . . aw€:r used idiomatically as here and in no. 24, . . . ce hut^ a e:t sy^ I m5:d: 

avoir un bout k §tre snr le monde 

j^ ^ td^u:r^ w but a e:t sy I m5:d 
il J a toujonrs nn bont k ^tre snr le monde 

This was translated as meaning une fin a nous ennuyer. j u is the third step, of 
which the second is i j o, and the first il ij u. M. Rivard comments as follows: 
"L'expression &wB:r 6b but veut dire: il y a une limite qu'on ne doit pas d6passer, 
quand on ennuie les gens; j ^ ce but a e:t t9^u:r sy mtva: il y a un bout k etre 
toujours sur moi. sy I m3:d ne fait pas parti de la locution. On dit suivant le cas 
sy mu)a, sy l^i, et cet. 1 m5:d = les gens, d'une fagon g6n6rale, ceux que le dialecte 
repr6sente sou vent par le pronom 5; c'est vague." 

25 awe:r kek^ fo:z da la te.t p^ o pje. 

avoir quelque chose dans la t^te pas aux pieds 

The teacher told me this expression meant etre obstine, entete, opinidtre, M. Rivard 
explains farther: "C'est le produit d'une plaisanterie: *Qa ne lui sort pas de la t^te, 
il s'y obstine, c'est bien dans la tete qu'il a '. Convient-il de faire de cela une locution 
caracteristique? j'en doute." Simply retained on account of the imagery contained in 
the expression. As suggested in no. 14, the imagery of these popular dialects forms 
one of their most attractive features. 



a 

26 d'barde = Fr. embarder (origin unknown R D. T., Littr6): 

d'bard twa p^ da la ne:;' 
embarde toi pas dans la neige ^ 

Jonain records the word: ^embarder V. actif (Neutre en marine) = embarasser, barrer 
un passage." The dialect has also the verbal noun dbarde (= Fr. embard6e), but 
the sense is that of "intricate, mixed-up affairs". The dialect senses seem to be 
derived from the original meaning in French, that of turning about on an axis to 
avoid some counter force (see Littr6). Clapin has several observations on the word 
in his Dictionnaire, 



* Histoire du Canada et dea Canadiens- * Cf. ^r;»<y.r = Fr. creature for they, p. 36, 
fran^aU de la d^couverte ju8qu*a nos jourSj Paris, no. 6. 

1884. Appendice, pp. 521-42: La latigue et la ^ See p. 33, no. 5 and cf. p. 165, no. 27. 

litUrature frangaise au Canada. • For vocalization of Fr. I, see p. 91, no. 4. 

* For the f, see p. 73, list 47, no. 4. * So pronounced by the young people, see 
■ See Prepositions, p. 171, no. 35. P- 24, list 13, no. 9. 
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1 5* € en vr€ d'barde cb fu J^ t5 pe:r^ o y 2 ma fw^!^ t u dez dbarde 
c'est nne yraie embard^e de fon que ton p^re a ene ma foi! tn as des embard^es 

Tcd parson are^ 
que personne aurait 

Cf. Caron for embardee: "Ne dites pas qu'un batiment prend une shire, mais une 
embardeer Cf. BPFC,, IV, p. 29, Fagons de purler, 

26 a d'barhe, see debarke. 

27 d'farge, an old French word preserved in the dialect, modern Fr. enferrer, 
OF. enfergier = mettre aux fers (given by Grodefroy, Roquefort, and old French 
lexicons). Diez (p. 685 of the dictionary) says that OF. enfergier bears the same 
relation to modern Fr. enferrer as OF. targier to modem Fr. tarder: 

d'farge d5^ vo fval^ 
(enfargez) done vos (chevaux) 

Jaubert gives the verb: ^^enfarger: mettre les enfarges k un cheval." He gives also 
the noun: ^enfarges, enferges = entraves en fer", etc. Jonain gives: ^enfarghes, en- 
ferghes == entraves en fer." George Sand uses the word enfarges on p. 65 of Holt's 
edition of La petite Fadette (N. Y. 1900), and Professor Bocher has a note on the 
word (p. 227): "Clogs; padlocked fetters attached to the feet of horses when at 
pasture." Caron notes enfarger, and Dunn has enfarger and enfarges. Rinfret and 
Clapin comment on the meaning of the word. 

28 dgaxe m. pi. = Fr. engages (Fr. en + gage + suffix; gage of Germanic 
origin *wadicuin K.3 10329). Noted simply because of the frequency of the word in the 
sense of "servants" which, however, Littr6 gives. Dunn gives the word in this sense 
and a feminine form engagere (cf. BPFC, III, p. 217, Fagons de parler des Canadiens 
au XVIII^ Steele, par le P. Potier, S. J.). 

29 dmurafe for Fr. amouracher. Nos. 29 and 30 are due to confusion of 
prefixes, analogy of words beginning with dialect d = Fr. an or en, Manseau spells: 
anmouraeher (s^) and anpauvrir, 

vot jus'^ 5^ L/ dmurafe d m3 garso; kd:t^ en krjaty.r^^ e dmurafe d en ^enss,'^^ 
Yotreni^ s'a (amourach^) de mon gar^on; quand one creature est (amourachde) d'nne jeunesse, 



* Not $ et or; see on "linking" p. 121, 4. 

* For this pronunciation, see p. 24, list 13, 
no. 10. 

* Passy^s trwa = dialect /ntu; his fwa (= 
Fr. foi) = dialect /u?u; his fwa (= Fr. fois) = 
dialect fwa. The correspondence of Passy's a to 
dialect u and of his a to dialect a is very exact. 
Cf., however, for usage hy young and old, p. 14, 
list 6. 

* For Aff, see p. 131, 4. 

* SeQ the ohservation on the invariable form 
do under Adverbs, p. 164, no. 14. 



* For the various forms of this word, see 
p. 110, list 69, no. 11. 

* See p. 101, 2. and list 64, no. 12. 

® Reflexive verbs are conjugated with awe:r 
= Fr. avoir, see p. 161, (3). 

* For kd.:t^ see Adverbs, p. 164, no. 17. 

'<^ For the form krxjaty:r, see p. 36, no. 6. 
Jaubert and Jonain both write: crHaturt, In 
the Carleton dialect very usual for a "young 
girl" or rather "women folks" generally. 

" Cf. Dunn who says: "jeunesse: Ch., Nor. et 
Pic jeune fille." Jaubert says: "jeuneMe: une 
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f vu di k9 s € p^ €:se d d mni.r^ a but^ 
je vous dis que c'est pas ais6 d*en venir k bout 

30 d'povri:r for Fr. appauvrir (from pauvre): 

la fsrite^ o ^ame dpovri parson 
la chants a jamais (appauvri) penonne 

Cf. Fr. enrichir and see BPFC., n, p. 119. 



b 

31 h^'ky m. = Fr. bacul: 

g e k^'se I b^'ky d m5 pAW* 
j'ai cass^ le bacul de mon '^pung" 

Littre gives bacul saying not in the dictionary of the Academy. The word is also 
in Jaubert, and Dunn notes it (E. whipple-tree). Fr. battre + cul; modern Fr. 
palonnier; cf. Caron bacul Godefroy gives bacul = "croupifere de mulet", which is 
Littr6's sense (cf. BPFC, IH, p. 20). 

32 b^:j f. = Fr. bailie (K.3 1129 Germ, bac); Littre (marine): 

1 prd^ (jP**^) i^ P^i^ i^'j P^^ ?^y^ ^ ^y^^ 2 f 6 b{9)zwB d la grd^ b\^:j pur 
prends la petite bailie pour laver le butin (linge) j'ai besoin de la gran(de) bailie pour 

forbi.T'^ la plas 
fourbir la place 

This word 60.;; answers invariably to Fr. cuve, which is not in use, the marine word 
having as in so many other instances (am^re, greje, p<^re, v^:js, etc.) taken full 
possession (cf. BPFC,, II, p. 76: Petite cuve, used pailicularly in connection with 
Vindustrie du sucre d'erable k la Baie-du-Febvre). 

33 bali'z f. = Fr. balise (D., p. 39, palus and palitia offer difficulties, and 
as D. says, and also D., H., T., the etymology is unknown; ct K.3 6797 *p&lTt!um): 

5 weje^ py^ d bali:z 
on voyait plus de ballses 

The meaning in the dialect is similar to the French meaning (see H., D., T.) merely 
transferred to something different, applied "to stakes, to mark out a road in winter". 
See Dunn, balise\ Godefroy gives balls = Fr. balise (cf. BPFC, III, p. 59 where the 
various meanings are well explained). 



jeune fille, un jeune homme/' precisely Carleton I * See observation for the nasal under the 



dialect usage. 

* mni:r, p. 148, 11. 

* butf see p. 73, list 47, no. 4. 
' See p. 32, no. 6. 

* See Anglicisms, no. 105. » = the E. ng. 



verbs, p. 151, no. 10 pra:d, 

• See p. Ill, under 3. 

' forbi'r = Fr. fourbir, p. 39, no. 5. 

* See w€:r, p. 69, list 45, no. 14. 

9 py = Ft, plus, see p. 92, no. 10. 
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34 bar ode = Vr, (renverser): 

fn5 trsno u barode 
mon trainean a (renvers^) 

The sense in the dialect differs from the ordinary Canadian meaning of "to slew", 
"tx) swerve", see Dunn. Jaubert gives barauder: "mouvoir un fardeau sur son centre 
obliquement". This then may be connected with Fr. barre, meaning "a pry". The 
word barauder, meaning deraisonner, will be found in Dictionnaire du patois Bos- 
Gatinais^ (cf. the four meanings given in the BPFC, III, p. 80). M. Rivard comments: 
"Ce sens de bar ode = renverser est bien int^ressant. Renverser, c'est plutot, ici, le 
resultat qui attend le traineau qui baro:d, Ces comparaisons de deux dialectes sont 
pleines d*int6ret." 

35 batdri f. = (batterie) (Fr. battre): 

vo nstwBJe la batdri 
va nettoyer la batterie 

Used in the dialect in the sense of "threshing-floor". Both Moisy and Jaubert give 
aire de grange, which is the dialect sense. Jonain gives the Saintonge meaning: 
"Accord des fl^aux battant le ble", etc. Dunn gives ^batterie: Nor., lieu ou on bat 
les c^reales, aire^ OF. baterie meant "action de battre, battage"; Godefroy says: 
Morvan batterie = aire d'un grange. Legendre notes batterie, La langue frangaise 
au Canada, p. 29, and Chambure has noted batterie in his Glossaire da Morvan. Well 
explained in the dialect sense in the Lexicologie de la vieille grange, BPFC, V, p. 214. 

36 baty.r f. = batture (Fr. battre): 

vl^ en bar^ d eftve sy^ la baty:r 
Yoil^ nne barge d'echou^e sur la batture 

Noted here because so common along the bay; to be sure, Littre gives the marine 
sense about as in the dialect which is that of a "sandbank" (cf. BPFC,, IV, p. 107 
where the meaning also of glace qui couvre les battures, is given). 

37 bd m. ^^ (banc) in the sense of E. beach (K.3 1211 Germ, bank): 

5L/, srs ti^ ko}nod s j ave w parapsl* d isit a I egli:^! j u ji k w pti but bd 
Qa, serait (ti) commode s'il y avait un (trottoir) d'ici k T^glise! ily a rien q*un petit bout au banc 

(Ct BPFC, III, p. 60.) 

38 bebel f. =^ (bebelle) from Fr. bebe + suffix. Used for Fr. joujou, and a 
word of similar origin; what Passy calls "redoublement" (Etude, § 451), and which, 
as he says, plays quite a part in childish language: bebe, dodo, lolo, etc. Cf. 
no. 136, below (cf. Clapin under bebelle and hchdles). 



* tieviu de phiklogie, VII, 1' trimestre 1893, • See p. 178, foot-note 5. 
p. 25. I * See no. 143 below. 

* See p. 181, foot-note 3. 1 
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39 beksi m. = (Fr. bee?) (Etjrmology?): 

J e vuly t^e ce beksi, e pi^ ^ I e mdJce 
j'ai vonlu tner un (becsi) et puis je Tai manque 

I can only record what Mile Allard wrote me about the word: '^becsi, sorte de gibier 
de mer. Us sont tres-commnns k Carleton et les chasseurs en tuent beaucoup surtout 
dans le Barrachois de Carleton." "Mile Tremblay, native de Charlevoix, dit que c'est 
une esp^ce de canard qui fait un grand tapage le soir en faisant claquer son bee. 
Alexandre Simard, natif de Rimouski, confirme la definition. Mile Tremblay ajoute 
que les gens de Charlevoix disent souvent batte-scie par corruption," letter of M. 
Al. Joslin to M. Rivard, October 10, 1907. 

40 beneri m. pi. (Etymology?): 

i vo ns^e, le beneri 5* mny^ 
il va neiger, les b^n^ris out venu 

"Sorte de petits oiseaux dont Tarrivee annonce la neige," Mile Allard. "Inconnu 
ici," Rivard. 

41 bes5 m. = Fr. besson (L. bis + suffix, D., H., T.): 

la f&m a^ mace^ k^ y de bes5 
la femme k Matthieu a eu deux bessons 

Littr^ says: "Vieux et inusit^, excepts," etc. D., H., T. say: "Dialect, jumeaw, jwrneKe." 
The word, as is perfectly well known to readers of George Sand, is much used thru- 
out La petite Fadette. Jaubert notes besson. (Cf. BPFC, III, p. 257.) Quebec b(es5, 

42 bigans.r f. (Etymology?): 

vuz ave fe la bigayie.r d ma rob tro hurt 
Yous avez fait la (bigani^re) de ma robe trop courte 

Mile Allard explained the word as: "ouverture pratiqu6e k une robe, k un jupon 
pour pouvoir les mettre sur soi." I have been unable to get any clue to the word 
or its etymology. 

43 bo'dre {b^ydre) (Etymology?). The meaning of the word is that of dialect 
afale or Fr. ennuyer\ see Dunn, bddrer, who says: "De Tanglais bother^\ etc. Moisy 
gives se vdtrer and se bddrer meaning "to be-mud one's self. Jonain spells baudrer 
and boudrer and says "salir de boue", etc. Jaubert gives badree and barbouillee 
meaning "marmelade". The etymology of Fr. boue is unknown (D., H., T.). The 
connection of the dialect word with it is hardly close enough. The BPFC, III, p. 21, 
derives the word directly from English bother, which seems likely. "Ce qui rend 
cette 6tymologie probable, c'est qu'on a observe la forme interm6diaire tude," Rivard. 



* pi = Fr. puis, see p. 52, Note. * For like sound change (c = Fr. f + i + 

• See p. 161, (4) Neuter verbs. ' vowel), see list 54, pp. 86-7. 

• For the m, see p. 148, 11. 

* For this use of a, see p. 169, Prepositions, 

no. 1. I 

24 
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44 bjrdA.'f m. = Fr. (bordage) (K.3 1511 OhG. hort): 

le borda.j s5^ p\^^ dl'O.r parti 
lea bordages sont pas encore partis 

The meaning in the dialect is "ice forming edges about the water". This might well 
be said according to Littre's definition 2) ^= ce qui borde. See also Dunn (cf. 
BPFC., Ill, p. 155). 

45 borde f. = Fr. (bord6e) (see no. 44): 

i L/ idbe tut en borde d ne:^^ 
il a tombd toute une bord^e de neige 

Cf. E. "broadside" and see Dunn (cf. BPFC., Ill, p. 155). 

46 bose (unknown origin; cf. Germ, butze, and see Diez 62): 

s e serje si pol5^ e bose pur ot garso d s5 ^:g 
c'est s^rienx si Polon est (boss4) poor un gar^on de son &ge 

(Cf. BPFC.y III, p. 156: de former par des bosses. The exact sense is not quite clear.) 

47 bote = Fr. (hotter) (from Fr. botte, origin unknoT^n, H., D., T.): 

m3 ^ro* ete ase bote c i pure p^ s ci:d^ 
mon cbeval 4tait assez bott^ qu^l ponvait pas se (tenir) 

Used particularly in the dialect of "the balling up of snow on the feet". H., D., T. 
give the same sense only of "earth". Moisy under botter gives exactly the dialect sense 
(cf. BPFC, III, p. 182). 

48 boj^'.r m. = Fr. boyart (unknown origin; see bay art, H., D., T.; cf. also 

K.3 1325): 

ejus"^ t K^ mi I boj^:r? da I fed^ 
eto^est-ce tn as mis le boyard? dans le "^sbed" 

Jonain gives boyard = Fr. civiere a bras. Caron records the word with same 
meaning. The p6re Potier notes: "Boyard ou bayard, esp^ce de civiere k porter le 
bois . . . une boyard6e de bois," BPFC, IV, p. 147. 

49 b5:b f. = Fr. (bombe) (derivative of L. bombum, H., D., T., K.3 1496, 

Gr. (^of/^o^): 

la bo:b buj ti?-^ 

la bombe bouille (ti) -t-elle 

In the sense of Fr. bouilloire. See Dunn and Caron for same sense; cf. BPFC, 
ni, p. 128. 



* See p. 161, (4) Neuter verbs. 

* In regard to "linking", see p. 121, 4. 

* See p. 24, foot-note 7. 

* See Christian names, no. 30, below. 

* See p. 81, list 52, no. 4. 



• See p. 150, no. 4. 

• See p. 167, no. 8. 

• See Anglicisms, no. 118, below. 

• ti, see p. 133-34, Note, and pp. 160-61, 

§ Lvra. 
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50 hohard f. = Fr. bombarde (see no. 49 for etymology). The dialect uses 
the word in the sei)se given by Jaubert, that is Fr. guimharde = E. jew^s-harp, I do 
not find the meaning of guimharde in H., D., T., tho that of a musical instrument is 
given. Littr6, however, gives guimharde for one of the meanings. Cf. also Dunn 
and Caron; cf. BPFC, III, p. 128. 

51 her go m. and hergote = Fr. burgau and verb from the noun (Etymology 
unknown, H., D., T.): 

prd I hergo e hergot o r^^ la, mezS 
prends le burgau et (frappez fort) au ras la maison 

Godefroy gives burger, hurguer and hruger = Fr. heurter, frapper. hergo was ex- 
plained as "a kind of oyster shaped shell used to beat upon and call the laborers 
to dinner", whence the verb hergote, Jonain gives two forms: Vrgau, hrigaud = 
escargot de mer, from whence the Carleton dialect has most likely retained the 
word, as it is hardly popular in French. The forms heurger = pousser (Bayeux), 
which Dubois gives, and hurguer = heurter, pousser, brutalement, which Moisy gives, 
seem to indicate connection with the Carleton and Saintonge forms. Whether the word 
may be connected with Fr. herge, meaning a "boat" because of the shape, perhaps, of 
the shell to a small boat, is hardly more than a conjecture. Dialect he:r points, as 
a rule, either to Fr. hre or her. Diez (p. 42 of the Dictionary) says OF. harge, modem 
herge points to a LL. hdrica (not found). Cf. K.3 1232. H., D., T. give harge saying: 
"du bas latin harga qui semble etre d'origine celtique. Dans certains lieux on dit 
herge, seule form mentionn^e par Acad." E. harge, according to the last edition of 
Webster's Dictionary, is probably from L. haris, an Egyptian row boat, from Gr. 
^dQig, probably from Egyptian. Cf. BPFC, III, p. 223. M. Rivard adds: **Le verbe 
burgote n'a pas du tout, ici, le sens de "frapper fort", mais bien celui d'abord de 
"parler dans une coquille" (espfece de burgau) en guise de porte-voix; puis par ex- 
tension, celui de "crier": "Les chars viennent de bourgotter". Je me demande si ce 
n'est en criant dans le hergo, et non en frappant dessus qu'on appelle les gens k 
rheure du diner aussi bien chez les Acadiens qu'ici." 

52 herlikoko m. (Etymology?) translated as colimagon: 

avsk de herlikoko i feiz'^ de hel ptit hwe:t 
avec des (beurlicocos) ils font des belles petites boites 

Dubois gives a word herlicoquet = jeune coq. The sense here seems to forbid a 
connection with the Carleton dialect form. he:r = Fr. hre often points to a L. hts. 
For examples see Korting3, pp. 166-67. The etymology of Fr. coque, meaning "shell", 
is uncertain (H., D., T.), but it appears to be connected with L. concha and this 
dialect word therefore suggests his + concha. 

53 hemsf f. = Fr. bernache, barnache. Cf. E. harnacle, H., D., T. write: 
^hamache. Etym. emprunt6 de Tirlandais hairneach. On dit aussi hernache et, par 



* See p. 171, no. 27. ; * See p. 156, no. 3. 
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corruption, barnacle, hemacle, hernicUy For dialect ^ = Fr. e before r, see pp. 43-44, 
list 31, no. 6. For dialect b = Fr. a, see p. 31, no. 2. 

gard la bd:d cfo bemef sy^ la baty.r^ 
(re)garde la bande de barnaches snr la batture 

Murray under barnacle says: "ME. bemaJc, OF. bernac = camus, of which bemacle 
seems to be a diminutive form." "Ici, on appelle arb a bame.f une espece d'herbe 
qui croft sur les graves," Rivard. 

54 bete t = Fr. beaut6 (L. beltatem) in the sense of a good quantity: 

i L/ rekolte en bete^ d li* (Id) 
11 a recolt^ une beant^ de lin 

Cf. Dunn. Rivard comments: "Nous disons ici: II travaille, il court, il 6crit, etc., une 
beaute mieuz que moi, c-^-d. beaucoup mieux que moi; aussi: II y a une beaute, c-^-d. 
une grande quantity, beaucoup; mais je pense que c'est une locution adverbiale: t<ne 
beaute, car Texpression seule une beaute ne s'emploie pas dans ce sens." 

• 

55 br^'se le hart = Fr. brasser les cartes. "LL. *braciare, d6riv6 de brace, 
brats devenu bracier, bracer, brasser. brats du L. brace, sorte de bl6, mot d'origine 
gauloise." The definition under 2® "remuer, agiter pour une operation quelconque" is 
exactly that of the dialect word; see H., D., T. Jaubert gives a word brasser 
meaning "soulever avec les bras et emporter'. He gives as an example brasse-moi 
done! tu vas tomber. This then, of course, is Fr. bras, found in the Norman expression 
d brasse corps, which Moisy gives and which the Carleton dialect retains, for example: 

la dd:s a br^.s ko:r a defddy par isit^ 
la danse {k bras le corps) est defendue par ici 

Cf. Dunn and Caron; BPFC., Ill, p. 296, brasser. ^brasser = labourer,^' Godefroy. 
When Jonain, in giving the Saintonge form brasser la salade, says: "la toumer, ce qui 
ne se fait pourtant pas k tour de bras," I am inclined to suspect confusion in regai*d 
to the origin of brasser. A good example of the Carleton dialect form in its ordinary 
sense of Fr. remuer, where the idea of bras in no wise enters, is the following: 

kd:t 3n s da le f^:r e k 5 pL^.s sy la suntf, 5u br\^:s jpu mal 
quand on estdaxis les cbars et qu'on passe snr la "switch" <;a brasse pas mal 

i. e. you get considerably jolted. The Canadian expression for br^'se le kart is batr 
or mele le kart For a br^:s ko:r, see BPFC, I, p. 90. 

56 brofy.r f. = Fr. (brochure). H., D., T. give LL. *broccare (to prick). 
K.3 1582 gives Celtic root brocc = a point. In the dialect the word is used for 
tricot work: 



* See p. 171, no. 35. » The t of isit is noted on p. 73, list 47, 

* See p. 184, no. 36. no. 10; also among the Adverbs, p. 167, no. 10; no 

* For = Fr. o, see p. 45, no. 6. explanation of it is as yet apparent. 

* Cf . remarks on the nasals, pp. 53-56, under 
§XUIB. 
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1 ^ e Use ma hrofy:r sy^ ma, td:t 2 $ mu^ brofe ce pH hut^ d ti^ 
j'ai lais86 ma brochure (chez) ma tante je vais brocher un petit bont de temps 

57 bru (f.) d sav5 = Fr. (mousse) de savon. H., D., T. brouet from OF. bro 

borrowed from a Germanic root K.3 1589, Germ, root bru, Ct E. brewis, OhG. 

hrod = broth. 

fWL/ b^:j^ vje kuvart d bru 
ma bailie vient couverte de bron 

Moisy gives the word in the dialect sense, spelling broe and broue, Cf. also Dunn 
and Caron. K.3 gives OF. *bruey breu, the latter I do not find in Godefroy; cl BPFC., 
n, p. Ill and V, p. 75, where many references to the word will be found. 

58 brynd:t f. (k la brune) = Fr. (brunante) k la. From Fr. brun + suffix. 
The meaning is "dusk". See Dunn for a good explanation and illustration; cf. BPFG., 
m, p. 325 and V, p. 76. 

59 buktmf m. Origin? Spelled for me bouctouiche and translated "sorte 
d'appentis ou petit hangar". Indian? I do not happen to find it among the Indian 
words where I have searched 

t?L/ mat 5L/ da I pti buktmf d arje:r^ d la mszo 
Ta mettre 9a dans le petit (bonctouiche) en arri^re de la maison 

60 buU = Fr. boule + suffix. From Fr. boule, K3 1641, L. bUM. 

le fmi s5 buld e f&ticd'^ pur le gval^ 
les chemins 8ont (boulants) et fatignants pour les (chevaux) 

See also Dunn for the same sense; cf. BPFC, III, p. 221. 

61 bur&se. From Fr. bourre "hair or wool for padding", LL. bUrra H., D., T., 
K3 1657 burrd ("hairy material"), OF. bourre "a faggot", Godefroy. 

buras p^ id st^ tfe^^ Zu in the sense of "maltreat" 

(bonrasse) pas tant cet enfant-1^ 

J6nain gives bourrasser = "mal fagoter quelqu'un ou quelque chose". Fr. bourree, 
the word for "faggot", is derived from Fr. bourre (H., D., T.) so that the Saintonge 
word and the Carleton word burase appear to be identical. The ending -ase is an 
extremely popular one in the dialect, ct brymase,^^ mvjase, etc., and is used as here 



* For ay = Fr. chez, see the Prepositions, 
p. 172, no. 36. 

* For mu, see p. 135, 1. 

» For the t, see p. 73, list 47, no. 4. 

* See p. 56, list 36 0, no. 22, and the remarks 
below the list. 

* See no. 32 above. 

* In regard to the quality of the e in arje:rf 
and the written accent in Fr. arntrCf see p. 25, 
list 14; cf. also my observations upon this and 



like words in Fr. -ihre in the note (ff) on p. 4, 
col. 8 of MLN. for January, 1894, to the article 
Comparison of two Acadian-French dialectSj etc, 
' For the c, cf. p. 84, 4. Special cases. 

• For this form, see p. 110, list 69, no. 11. 

* See the Demonstratives, p. 123. 

" For these nasals, see p. 56, foot-note 4. 
1^ brumasser is likewise the French form; the 
Quebec form of the word is brcemase. 
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to form many verbs; cf. also no. 115 m^'fwije = Fr. (machouiller); cf. BPFC, HI, 
pp. 223-4. 

62 byte m. = Fr. (butin) (G. bytin, booty, K.3 1676). Used ordinarily in the 
dialect in the sense of Fr. linge. The Saintonge dialect use of the word, tho different, 
does not by any means seem entirely unlike this: ^butin = (Berri) mobilier, avoir 
quelconque: *tout son butin*," Jonain. For an example of the dialect use, see no. 5 
above, p. 176. The many different senses of the word will be found enumerated in 
the BPFC, V, pp. 112-113. 

63 byto m. = Fr. bluteau. For the loss of Fr. I, see p. 91, no. 3; the suffix 
= Fr. eau is then added to the root. From bluter, itself from heluter instead of 
bureter derived from bure (used in bolting flour) H., D., T. Cf. K.3 1653 *bilreus or 
*burtus next to and for *burus (instead of burrus) "scarlet red"; but applied to 
"coarse woolen stuffs"; OF. bure, OF. buretel = "meal sack" and finally bluteau^ 
blutoir = "meal sieve". 

I byto € brtjse; i mu p^ be 
le bluteau est bris^; il moud pas bien 

64 bytro m. Used in the sense of Fr. coteau and probably from Fr. butte 
"an eminence", the origin of which, according to H., D., T., is obscure. Cf. K.3 1670 
Germ. butr. 

darje:r I bytro s e Ik^ c j an \^ de maregwe; s e de ire brylo 
derri^re le (coteau) c'est 1^ qu*ily en a des maringouins; c'est des vrais brftlots 

As regards the word brylo, M. Rivard says: "On appelle ici brylo, non pas, je pense, 
rinsecte qui porte ce nom en frangais, mais un autre dont la morsure cause une 
vive douleur." 

65 bteet f. and ahwet f. = Fr. bouette, "6tym. empruntfe du bas breton boued,"^ 
H., D., T. Jonain gives a Royan form: ^boite: appat pour la peche, Angl. ftaiY." For 
various meanings, cf. BPFC,, III, pp. 126-7. ^abtvet, i mon avis, est le r6sultat de 
Tagglutination de Tarticle suivant revolution suivante, qui du reste est tres commune: 
de la bouette, de Vabouette, abouette, C'est ainsi qu'on dit avis pour vis, etc.," Rivard. 
(For avis, cf. p. 20, list 12, no. 10; p. 34, list 22, no. 2; p. 76, 3, no. 2.) 

la me{l)J0:r abwet, s e de kok 

la meilleure (abouette) c'est des coqnes (E. clams) 

66 bwej9 f. = Fr. (bou6e). E. buoy seems to have influenced the dialect 
pronunciation. L. bojd; cf. K.3 1491. H., D., T. say "origine incertaine." 

elmtn^ S9 grejd^ pur fore la bwej9 
Emile se gr^e pour lever la bou^e 

> Metathesis, see Christian names, no. 18. | * The nautical word adapted to home life, 

! as so frequently here, cf. p. 177, no. 9. 
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67 bz\^ m. = Fr. pesat. Godefroy spells pesat, pessat, pesa, hesa. Moisy spells 
pesos. Derivation from Fr. pots, L. ptsum. The p has become voiced thru the in- 
fluence of voiced ^; meaning the dried stalks and pods of pea vines. 

g e Jcupe me ptVK^^ p^ iv^y-r; i 5 atrape d la pyi;^ le hz^ s5 p^ ho a mdxe 
j'ai coup4 mes pois pas miirs; ils ont attrap^ de la ploie; lespesatssont pas bons 4 manger 

pur le bs:t a Icom 
ponr les b^tes k comes 



d 

68 debaga^e, debagaxe = Fr. de + bagage + suffix. Used in the sense of 
Fr. demenager, bagage is from OF. bague (bundle) H., D., T. Cf. K.3 1154 root bag, 

ci!^ vuz st dd vot fnszS nev? M:s^ k9 vuz ave debagaxe 
tiens! yoas^tesdansyotremaisonneuve? qnandest-ce que voos avez (d^bagag^) 

Moisy gives ^dibagager: mettre de c6t6. D6bagager une pi^ce, c'est enlever les 
objets qui Tencombrent. Desbagager est dans Cotgrave avec le sens de serrer, 
* mettre en paquet'." 

69 debarce = Fr. d^barquer, and dbarce = Fr. embarquer (de + barque + 
suffix; barque, borrowed from Ital. barca, H., D., T.). These words are noted because 
they show the influence of the nautical language upon the popular home idiom. The 
French expressions descendre d'une voiture and monter dans une voiture are regularly 
expressed in the dialect by debarce and dbarce, Dunn and Caron both give the 
same usage as that in Carleton for Canada. 

70 debite = Fr. (d^biter). Used in the sense of caiTing fowls at the table. 
Origin uncertain, probably from L. deb^tum H., D., T. Cf. K3 2767. 

mesje, s e vu ci ale debite le vol^:j 
monsienr, c'est vons qni allez d^biter les yolailles 

Merely an extension or variation in the meanings of the French word, one of which 
Littr6 gives: "debiter le bois = le couper de longueur." Dunn and Caron both note 
the word as used for Fr. depecer, 

71 dehule = Fr. d6bouler. Noted here merely because so common in speaking 
of the long bars (used for fencing) tumbling down, de + bouler (L. bullS), "Trfes 
famil. Rouler du haut en bas, comme une boule; syn. d6gringoler," H., D., T. The 
word is given in the supplement to Littr6, "fuir en roulant"; not in the last edition 
of the Academy dictionary, Cf. K.3 1641. 



^ For this u sound where French has final 
oif see p. 14, list 6. 
» See p. 92, no. 11. 
• See Phonology, p. 86, list 54, no. 11; Morpho- 



logy, p. 150, no. 4. Nos. 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73 
(prononnced detcers) are Canadian as weU as 
Acadian forms. 

* For this form, see p. 164, no. 16. 
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vo do^ rive la Jcloty.r; j^ ^ de p&fe^ dd debule 
ya done relever la cldtnie; il y a deuxCpag^es) de d^bonl^es 

Dubois gives ^debouler = tomber en roulant" so that the Carleton usage is quite the 
same. Cf. Dunn and also Caron. 

72 detors t = Fr. d6torse. Subst participle from Fr. detordre. The word 
is old, and now entorse is the modern form. Cf. H., D., T. About Quebec, the form 
is deicers. For an example, see under vire = Fr. virer, no. 188, below. 

73 dezabrje = Fr. (de + abrier). From Fr. ahrier, itself from ahri = shelter. 
Also abrier is given in Roquefort = to cover. Of abrier H., D., T. say: "L'ensemble 
des formes romanes indique une forme du lat. pop. *abbregare, d'origine inconnue." 
Littr6 gives a modern form desabriter for which cf. no. 99, below, kafje:r = Fr. cafetifere. 

mdmd!^ ninx^ wp dezabrij ivt^ 
maman! Nini me desabrie toate 

The Saintonge sense, according to Jonain, seems identical with the Carleton dialect 
meaning: ^desabrier = d6couvrir, oter Tabri." Cf. Dunn. Godefroy gives ^desabrid 
adj. qui est sans abri. Morvan desabeurier.^^ 

74 diisl OF. de + itel, L. ecce? + talem, I was told this word meant 
semblable, but I failed to recognize it until Professor Sheldon suggested the origin 
(itel = semblablement, de cette sorte, etc., see Godefroy, Roquefort). See Paris, 
Extraits, 7th edition, 1903, vocabulary, itel. 

1 to ^vo s diisl dy mji 2 ta se:r rdsd:b a ma kuein, $ s ditel 
ton cheval est (d'itel) du mien ta soenr resemble k ma cousine, c'est (d'itel) 

B fst pare} kom la mjen, s s ditel 
est faite pareille comme la mienne^ c'est (ditel) 

Dubois writes ytel Moisy itel, proposing hie talis, I have not seen itel noted for 
Canadian or Acadian regions. An interesting form, which Moisy gives: itout, etout, 
and Dunn notes as itou on etou, is not heard in the Carleton dialect. The meaning 
in Canada is aussi, itel recalls the Canadian itou found in literary works (cf. BPFC, 
IV, p. 143). The etymology of the word is discussed in Zeitschrift fur Rotnanische 
Philologie, XIII, 1889, p. 411. M. Rivard says: "Absolument inconnu. Tr^s curieux. 
L^analogie de ditel et du fr. dito est assez frappante." 

75 dutd.'s f. OF. doutance, dotance, etc., Fr. doute, L. dubitantiam. A word 
fallen into disuse in modern French but which is found as popular in at least five 
different dialect dictionaries of France, which well illustrates dialect retention of popular 
old French forms. The termination Fr. -ance, tho living, is used more rarely than 



8 ta rob 
ta robe 



* See the reference, foot-note 5 on p. 182. 

' For this form before vowels see p. 90, 5, 
Special cases, no. 6, foot-note 5. 

3 Used just as Dunn explains: "la longeur 
d'un piquet a un autre." 



* See p. 33, no. 2. 

^ For this and similar childish reduplications, 
see Passy's EttLdCj under cusimUation harmonique, 
§451. 

• See p. 73, list 47, no. 16. 
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formerly.* George Sand puts oubliance into the mouth of one of the peasants 2 of Bern, 
in La petite Fadette, and Professor Bocher's note in regard to the use of the termination 
-ance is quite applicable to the Carleton dialect: "The termination -ance denotes 
duration, state; many words in -ance, now obsolete or little used, are still common in 
the speech of the country people, as souvenance for souvenir, oubliance for oulli^ 
M. Pascal Poirier makes a similar comment in regard to this termination -ance in 
Acadian.^ Cf. Dunn. Forms like doutance, souvenance, oubliance are common now 
in the rural districts about Paris: Nisard, Langage populaire de Paris, pp. 291, 
295; Agnel, Langage des environs de Paris, p. 95. This word, like Canadian itu 
(written itou) is literary and popular and is used in P.- A. de Gaspe's Les anciens 
Canadiens (cf. BPFC, IV, pp. 102, 143). 

f sy^ p^ sy:r ms ^ dn e dutd's 
je suis pas siir mais j'en ai (dontance) 

E lera semer par dotance . . . from Rustebuef, Xlllth century (1. 46, p. 204 of Toynbee's 
Specimens of old French). 



76 ecipold m. = Fr. Equipollent, L. aequus + pollens (p. of pollere = to be 
strong). LittrE, tho giving this word, regards it as obsolete or antiquated. The old 
French dictionaries give the word. Thurot* cites authors for the forms equipolent 
and equipollence. Moisy gives equipollent, saying it is frequently employed by the 
peasants of Lieuvin. An example of Carleton usage is the following: 

t ^ p^ psje ton amwa^ fe:r a I ecipold dy mji 
in a pas pay6 ton hamais cher ^ T^qnipollent da mien 

The Quebec usage in this example is an ecipold, not a, I ecipold. 

77 efife (= Fr. e + chiffe + er?). Given by both Dunn and Caron in the 
Carleton dialect sense of pdgner la laine. Fr. chijfe is of uncertain origin, H., D., T. 
It seems to be the basis of the dialect word. Legendre notes echiffer and suggests 
chiffon: La langue frangaise au Canada, p. 30. 

78 etale = Fr. (etaler), in the sense endurer-^ "to hold out against**. K.3 9015, 
Germ, stall. The second etaler given by Littre has a similar sense: ^etaler le vent, 
le courant, la maree ^^ opposer une resistance 6gale k leur effort." Under "etymo- 
logy" is added: "etaler en ce sens c*est ce qu'on disait jadis faire estal, r6sister, tenir 
tete." Under etal an example of this old usage is given. 



* Brnnot, Orammaire historique, p. 157, under 
-ance. 

* Holt's edition, N. Y. 1900, p. 4, line 30, and 
Professor Bdcher's note, p. 216. 

' Soirees canadiennes, t. Ill, p. 63 et seq. 
Nos. 75, 76, 77 are also Canadian forms. 



* For f fy, see p. 133, 1. 

» Tome n, p. 385. 

^ amwa, explained on p. 60, 6. 
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\ f td di TcB I uvra:^ ets dy:r, nts g e etale de mwa^ 2 »S£J 2 a etale d'ko:r 
je te dis que Tonvrage etait dnr, mais j'ai (^tale)deax mois easaie a (etaler) encore 

cek ii 
quelque temps 

In Carleton from the examples the verb is used intransitively. I was told that etale 
s5 mal = Fr. staler son mal, an expression I picked up elsewhere, was not used in 
Carleton. It is of interest as compared with Littre's remark in the Supplement to 
the Dictionnaire, etaler: "cracher, etaler le crachat." 

79 ezarbe =-- Fr. 6sherber (L. ex-herba), used where standard French has 
sarcler, the given in the (-arleton dialect sense by Littre as a gardening term. 
Godefroy gives esherber with a quotation from Jean de Meung and modern local usages. 
Oeorge Sand in La petite Fadette uses the noun heserbeurs.^ 

vue ale ezarbe I or^ e pi^ vuz arafre le pied (for pica, see no. 150) 
Yous allez esherber Torge et pnis vons arracherez les piquants (chardons) 



80 e:r = Fr. here. The origin is obscure, cf. K.3 4530. Noted because the 
dialect sense is rather that of "discontented" than of "worthless" as in French. 

1 f td di Jc9 la metres s e:r do s /f * (td) sit 2 t ^ p^ bzwh d s.t si e.r 
je te dis qne la maltresse est h^re de ce temps-ci tu as pas besoin d'etre si h^re 

ajyrs • mwa 
apr^s moi 

Moisy gives the dialect sense for Norman French: hargneux, mccontentj colere. 
Canadian also. Around Quebec: i u I s:r e:r = Fr. il a Fair h6re (hargneux). 



f 

81 faro m. = Fr. faraud. Used in the sense of cavalier or E. "beau", 
Littr6 says origin uncertain, as do H., D., T. The word besides being popular in 
French is also so in several dialects, for I find it in the sense of elegant, coquet 
in Corblet (Picardy), Favre (Poitou), and Jaubert (Centre de France). The etymo- 
logies suggested seem to be untrustworthy. Mignard in his Ilistoire de Vidiome 
bourguignon gives "faro, fier, hautain. Le meme mot s'ecrit faraud. II se dit prin- 
cipalement de ceux qui se quarrent dans leurs habits." Canadian also. 

5 la ua^ td^u^ avek s5 faro 
on la Toit toujours avec son faraud 



* For mw^, see p. 14, list 6, no. 3. 
' Cf. the noun asej^ p. 22, no. 2. 

« Holt's edition (1900), p. 38, first line. 

* For pi, see p. 52, Note, and p. 164, no. 22. 
** Cf. p. 56, list 36 C, no. 22, and remarks on 

the nasals, pp. 52-54. 



* Cf. the provincial use in phrase no. 16, p. 178. 

* See the verbs, p. 159, no. 12. 

* See Adverbs, p. 165, no. 27. 
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82 faji = Fr. failli. K.3 3599 L. *fallire (for fallere). OF. faillie = manque 
may have a connection, Godefroy. Used very frequently in the dialect meaning 
"poor in health". The French meaning sans occur, Idche differs somewhat. These 
two expressions were given me as synonymous: 

f fy ^ f^3^ ^^^ f fy ^^' lcsid\^:v (cf. no. 98 below) 
je suis failli je suis mal cadavre 

83 fajo ^= Fr. (feve). The most popular term in use for beans. Jonain and 
Dubois give fayau. Cf. Ital. fagiolo, K.3 7116. For an example, see Anglicisms, 
no. 114 saucepan, 

84 fa m. = Fr. faite. Cf. K.3 3787, Germ, first (highest). See p. 75, no. 2. 

I fe dy fWL/ 
le faite du mkt 

See the spellings fest, faist, in Godefroy. The OF. forms found are fest and feste: 
cf. Paris in Romania, I, p. 96, where L. fastigium is shown to be false etymology 
for Fr. faite. 

85 flam m. =-- Fr. flegme (L. phlegma, from Greek). See p. 22, no. 4. 

^ e ase I rym 1c9 Jed f tus f hraf ji^ kd de flam 
j'ai assez le rhume qne quand je toosse je crache rien qne des flegmes 

Moisy gives fleume, flume, both of which forms Roquefort cites and gives for la Basse 
Bretagne flem. The spellings in Godefroy are fleume, fleugme, flume, fl/umme, flieme. 

86 fo'sy:r f. — OF. fons(e)ure. Cf. K.3 4055 L. *funditiare = Fr. foncer. 
Used in the dialect for "bottom of a sleigh". Jonain gives fongure = bottom of a 
keg. See Godefroy: fonsure, fonssure, fonsseure and the medkning plancher (ct BPFC, 
n, pp. 196-197; m, p. 255). 

akot la f5'sy:r d to trsno amo^ la grd:$ 
accote la (fongure) de ton tratneau amont la grange 

87 frK.,'^ m. = Fr. fraisil. See p. 22, no. 5. Jaubert gives frasil, frasi, Jonain 
frasill. Used in speaking of the ashes in forges. Etymology, according to Littre, 
unknown, tho perhaps a derivative of L. frangere. In the Carleton dialect the word 
is applied to the frost on the grass in the morning The word seems to have some 
relation to the Berry word meaning "menues parcelles de charbon restant sur les 
places i fourneau" (Littr6) (cf. liPFC, V, p. 29). The Quebec sense is "menus 
morceaux de glace ou de neige en suspens dans Teau". 

i j u fa en ptit ^le: j* u dy frazi a mata^ 
11 a fait nne petite gel4e: ily a da fraisil a matin 

Cf. also Dunn. 



* See Special cases, p. 80, no. 3; also Verbs, { * See p. 91, no. 6, and the explanation, p. 181, 

p. 133, 1. I under no. 24. 

» See p. 89, no. 4. * See p. 163, no. 2. Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 are 



« See p. 170, no. 6. 



all Canadian as well as Acadian. 
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88 friko m. = Fr. fricot, from Fr. fricasser, K.., 3971 Germ. *frek. Sense in 
the dialect is extended to mean a dance festivity. Canadian, also. Corblet for 
Picard gives festin, bonne chere, Dnnn notes the word. See Anglicisms, no. 49, frolic. 

89 fubri f. = Fr. foulerie. Used in the dialect for the soiree when the 
foulerie or shrinkage takes place, from Fr. fouler (K.3 4037 L. *fuUo\ OF. foulerie, 
see Grodefroy, one meaning being "lieu ou Ton foule le raisin" and from this might 
well be got the meaning of a reunion for accomplishing some work. 

"Je ne connais pas faUri ici, mais bien ful&:^. C'est nne rennion (nne corvee) on Ton foule 
reto£fe dite itoffe du pays afin d'en rendre le tissa plus seri^. C'est on proced6 ancien qni disparait. 
On plai^it les pieces d'6to£fe dans one cnve, on nn grand bassin, avec de Tean, et les hommes la 
fonlaient avec des esp^ces de palettes en bois k longs manches. C'etait Toccasion de r^jouissance comme 
les ^pluchettes de bl6 d'inde: j ^ y ^ fula:^ fe mo toezc = Fr. il a en nn (fonlage) chez mon voisin. 
Action de fouler Tetoffe, la reunion fait pour cet objet." Comment by Rivard. 



9 

90 gardd z jo m. pi. = Fr. garde (le)s yeux. A compound formed like Fr. 
garde-fou, garde-vue, the z being heard on the analogy of the many cases where it is 
heard when the article precedes. Used ordinarily for Fr. oeilleres or E. "blinders". 
Caron notes the word spelling garde-z yeux. 

91 garsom:r f. = Fr. gar^onniere, gargon + suffix. The popular expression 
for a "tom boy". Corblet for Picard gives: garchoniere; Jaubert for Centre de la 
France: gargouniere; cf. Dunn: gargonnicre, Godefroy: gargoniere, (cf. K.3 1928 *cdrdh> 
or c&rdXo). Littre has the word and quotes it found in Raoul de Cambray, Xllth 
century. Godefroy has the adjective gargonier. 

ale vuz d do^ fy^ vu garsojts.r fe vuz e:i 
allez vons en done chez vons garf^onni^re que yous etes 

92 gloh m. = Fr. globe (gldbum, K.3 4273). Used commonly in the dialect 

for "lamp-chimney". I hardly think E. "globe" is in mind; the term being rather 

loosely applied to the chimney from its slightly globular form. Similarly, at the Falls 

of Montmorency, I heard repeatedly for abat-jour or "lampshade": fapo d la ld:p =^ 

Fr. chapeau de la lampe. 

g e k^se ni5 ghb 
j'ai casse mon (globe) 

93 grifu. Meaning "discontented, sour, maussadey Canadian also. Cf. Dunn 
who spells grichoux. Moisy spells for Norman: grichu and defines: grincheux, bourru, 
reveche. Jaubert for Centre de la France has the verb gricer, said of "un enfant 

» See p. 164, no. 14. i • See p. 172, no. 36. 
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maossade^, and also the forms grigoux and grigouse. Corblet for Picard spells grichu 
= "de mauvaise humeur, grognon". 

1 k9 grtfu To st ife^ hy 2 kom t e grifu o'gordf(i^ 
que (grichoux) que cet enfant-U comme tu es (grichonx) anjoard*hai 



94 haf t (€:t a la) = Fr. hache (6tre k la) (K.3 4482 Germ, hapja). Noted 
simply because of the popularity of the expression. Legendre for Canada gives for 
the meaning Hre appauvri.^ 

f vtus asy.r Tc9 s s p^ mal faticd^ d s:t a la haf dy mati^ (maid) fysJc swe:r 
je yous assure que c'est pas mal fatignant d'etre k la hache da matin josqa'aii soir 



95 igwtn f. = Fr. fegoine, 6gohine. Meaning "a small hand saw" in which 
sense Littr6 gives the word spelling: egohine or egoine. Jaubert gives the same 
spellings and meaning. Moisy spells egoheine. The etymology mentioned in Jaubert 
referring to goy, gouet, etc., said to be of Celtic origin seemed to be untrustworthy 
and it is only since the appearance of the H., D., T. dictionary that I have seen 
anything more reliable. H., D., T. spell egoine^ refer to ecoine (for escoine) saying 
derived from a primitive escoe corresponding to Provencjal escoudo, Spanish eseoda (a 
kind of ax used by masons, Fr. smille) "peut-etre du radical du lat. excUtere, 'faire 
tomber en secouant '." Cf. Godef roy escohine. See p. 47, no. 4. The BPFC., V, 
p. 268, spells egoine, indicating the pronunciation egwin. 

tv m farfe I igwtn dy wezi;^ si s^ avek i5 igwin 
va me chercher T^goYne da voisin ; scie ^a avec ton Egoine 

96 ivarnmi m. = Fr. hivemement (L. hibernum + suffix K.3 4565). Meaning 
"winter quarters". Littre gives hivemement: "se dit quelquefois pour hibernation^ 
this latter meaning "engourdissement ou sommeil d'hiver de certains animaux." The 
relation of the dialect sense to the French is obvious. Quebec usage also. 

i j 5 mi W^ gwelet dn ivarnmi^ drwst^ ddvd fe^^ nu 
ils ont mis lear goSlette en (hivernement) droit devant chez nons 



* See p. 56, list 36 C, no. 7 and foot-note 4. | • For wezi, tcezi^ seep. 62, list 41, no. 7; for 
' See p. 38, 5. Special cases, no. 8; also p. 164, wezn, wtzSL, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 27, and ob- 

no.20. serrations on the nasals below. 

* La langue fran^aisej (1890) p. 29. I ' For Za, see the Possessives, pp. 122-23. 

* See p. 84, 4. Special cases, no. 3. | ^ Cf. p. 56, foot-note 4 for dialect i = Fr. -en. 

* See p. 54, list 36 A and remarks nnder » See p. 73, list 47, no. 7. 

§XIIIC. I »<» For the different forms, see p. 172, no. 36. 
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97 Jcabrwet^ m. = Fr. cabrouet (K.3 1890 L. caper + suffix). Applied to 
heavy carts such as tip-carts and teams for hauling freight, cabrouet is given by 
Littr6 in the sense of: "charrette k transporter les Cannes k sucre". cabrouet is not 
given in the H., D., T. The derivation of the similar words given, like cabriole, 
cabriolet, is identical in origin. Cf. Dunn cabrouet; Caron caberouet (cf. BPFC, V, 
p. 158: kaharwst and kabarws). 

s^ iv mal a Tcabrwet, on sslcu*^ id 
^a ya mal en cabrouet on secoue tant 

98 Jcad^.'v m. =^ Fr. cadavre (L. cadaver). Used in the expression f sy or f 
fy mal Icud^.'v as noted in no. 82 above. H., D., T., as well as Littr6, give for the 
definition of Fr. un cadavre ambulant: "une personne pale et d^charn^e comme un 
cadavre." The dialect seems to have taken its meaning from this French sense, 
using the word adjectively. caddbe appears in both Jaubert and Jonain but used 
as a noun. 

99 Jcafjs.r f. = Fr. cafeti^re, cafe + suffix (K.3 7593 Arabic quahvah). 
Used for Fr. cafetiere. ". . . cafetier, cafetiere, cafeterie avait ^t6 precedes de cafeiere, 
Les formes qui presentent le t datent de la seconde partie du si^cle dernier." ^ The 
French ending -tiere has become so popular that the t in many instances appears 
in French where it does not belong etymologically; cf. dialect tahace:r = Fr. tabatiere; 
cf. the foot-note 1 to this word on p. 87. Thurot (I, 157) quotes from Richelet's 
dictionary (1680): '^cafetiere se prononce caftieP 

100 kapo m. = Fr. capot. "Deriv6 de cape^' H., D., T. Littre says: "Diminutif 
de cape. Le Dictionnaire de VAcademie de 1740 a capot au sens actuel de capote''' 
(i. e. heavy cloak). Cf. Dunn, capot. Of cape, H., I)., T. say: "autre forme de chape,^' 
and for chape, pop. Lat. cappa, head-dress (cf. BPFC, IV, p. 151: capot de chat, and 
V, p. 78: des capots rubber) 

to kapo s pld* d t*o;^ 

ton capot est plein de va«e (i. e. boue) (see below, vuz) 

"Au Canada le capot est principalement le paletot d'automne on d'hiver. C'est ainsi qu'on 
dit: capot de chat pour paletot de fourrurCj en peau de chat sauvage. Notre capot n'a pas n^cessaire- 
ment de capuchon, et ce n'est pas un manteau. C'est une capote, mais pas au sens restreint de capote 
militaire. II ne serait pas juste de traduire capot par capote, car la capote ne se met pas, n^cessaire- 
ment, par dessus les autres habits et le sens en est plus restreint que eelui de notre capot J* Comment 
by Rivard. 



' The t of the ending seems to be due to ! ' "Creation actuelle des mots nouTeaux dans 

analogy of similar endings, as, for example, ! la langue frangaise," Reliques scientifiqueij p. 73 

Canadian ncet = Fr. rouet (see p. 74, list 48, j (Darmesteter). 
no. 14). * For the nasal, cf. p. 54, list 36 A, no. la 

« See p. 64, Note. ; 
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101 Jcarge = Fr. carguer. Borrowed from Provencal cargar which has the 
same etymology as Fr. charger, H., D., T. K.3 1971 *c&rr(care. Another example of 
a marine term used in the e very-day idiom on shore. The expression means "to 
lean to one side". Jonain: carguer (se). The Picard form is carguer, Corblet. See 
Koquefort, carger, cargier, carguer, 

\ ty t k&rg tro sy^ t& fe:z 2 gard d5^ kom i e karge dd sa wety:r 
tu te cargnes trop snr ta chaise garde done comme il est cargne dans sa voiture 

102 karisto m.? Spelled for me carristo and defined: "espece de chaussures 
faites avec la peau du jarret d'un bceuf." I have been unable as yet to find any 
clue to this word or its etymology. 

^ e ttie €e be^ e ^ m e fst en pe:r d karisto 
j'ai tu^ un bceuf et je m*ai fait une paire de (carristo) 

103 k^'rote m. =■ Fr. carreau(?) + suffix (popular L. "^quadrellum H., D., T.; 
K.3 7608). The word seems to be one of popular formation and was translated sorte 
d'eioffe, I surmise merely "patch work" (cf. BPFC, V, p. 208, top, carreauU pour 
quadrille, in an article by P. J. Paradis entitled Noire language commacial). The 
word, in and around Quebec, appears to be an adjective. 

m5:t we:r^ a la hel piss d k^'rote kd f fy^ aprs^ fs:r 
monte voir enhautla belle pi^ce de(carreaQt^)qneje snis apr^s faire 

104 kati f. == Fr. catin. Used for poupee, Jonain and Jaubert both give 
cativ^ in this sense; cf. Dunn. H., D., T.: "Abreviation familiere du nom de femme 
Catherine, cf. catau^ For other meanings of catin see Littre and cf. Caron. Fortier 
mentions the word in his article" on Louisiana Acadian French in the sense of 
"doll". Murray gives Gr. alxartQlva, name of the saint, subsequently assimilated in 
spelling to Gr. xad^aQoc, "pure". 

vZo ti^ en hel kaii 
voil4 (ti) une belle catin 

105 katerti m. pi. = Fr. quatre-temps (cf. p. 94, list 59, no. 8). A kind of 
berry (cornus canadensis) known also popularly as ru^e == Fr. rouget, because of the 
color, and in English "partridge berry", "pigeon plum", "checker-berry", etc. There 
are in the French dialect a number of other popular names: pain de perdrix, pain 
d'oiseau, etc. The origin of the word quatre-tenips forms the subject of an interesting 
article by the well known scientist C. Laflamme, BPFC,, V, pp. 175-177. 



* See Prepositions, p. 171, no. 35. 

* See Adverbs, p. 164, no. 14. 

* See p. Ill, at the top. 

* See p. 69, list 45, no. 14. 
» See Verbs, p. 133, 1. 



Cf. p. 178, no. 16. 

' M. L, A, TranaacHons, 1887, vol. Ill, p. 124, 
no. 86. 

® For tij see p. 134, at the top. 
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al5 ram^'se de katerti; j^ \^ & mas sy^ I hytro^ 
allons ramasser des qnatre-temps; il y a en masse snr le butrean 

106 Ara m. {sy J) = Fr. camp (sur le), see no. 107. Used for Fr. de champ, 

vire d5 st9 tab Zu sy I kd si vu vule la p^'se dd st9 port Zu 
virez done cette tabIe-14 snr le camp si vons vonlez la passer dans cette porte-li 

kd in the sense of Fr. hopital is an Anglicism: ce kd (hopital) pur le kosoptif (phthi- 
siques) dd le pepinje.r (pepini^res) dy men (Maine), BPFC., V, p. 199. 

107 kd'te = Fr. canter, given by Littr6 = "to turn on the side". For 
etymology he refers to champ. Under champ (2\ Littrfe gives: "La partie la plus 
6troite d*une pi6ce de bois, d'une brique, etc., de champ, locution adverbiale, sur le 
c6te 6troit. C'est chant qu'il faut ecrire. Etymologie: Norm, de cant = de c6t6; 
w^allon. can, le c6t6: mete one brike so s'can = mettre une brique de champ; ancien 
frangais cant, c6t6." Moisy for Norman gives: ^canter = mettre sur le c6t6" and 
^eant = champ, c6t6, la partie la plus 6troite d'une pi^ce de bois. Placer une brique 
k cant ou decant, c'est le poser sur le c6t6 le plus 6troit et le plus long." K3 1779 
Celtic *cambitos, *cammitos, bending. 

1 kd:t twa par isit^ 2 kdte vu dn arie.r^ 
cante toi par ici eantez vons en arri^re 

108 k5:b m. = Fr. comble (L. cumulum H., D., T.). The popular word in use 
for Fr. toit, a like form for which is not heard. Cf. the French expression de fond 
en comble. The exact definition will be found given in the article La vieille grange, 
charpente exterieure, BPFC, V, p. 211. 

I k5:b d la mszo 
le comble de la maison 

109 kroksino:l f. = Fr. croquignole. Cf. K.3 2616 *croccum (hook) and E. 
cracknel. This dialect pronunciation appears to be due to a childish deformation or 
imitation, as I was told the children so pronounced the word. Cf. childish slmtn = 
Fr. Emile and maliid = Fr. Mathilde, tho these latter may be considered also as 
cases of metathesis (cf. BPFC, m, p. 254; IV, p. 102). 

a noel 5 fa de kroksipol; mdmd^ u b^'re se kroksi^o'l 
k No^l on fait des croqnignoles; maman a barr^ ses croqnignoles 

110 kyht f. a klape m. = Fr. culottes i clapet (K3 2671 culum\ K.3 5282 
Germ. klap). Translated by Mile Allard: "anciens pantalons dont le devant consistait 
en un grand morceau carr6 d'etoffe qui s'adaptait aux pantalons au moyen de boutons."^ 



* For j before vowels, see p. 91, Special 
cases no. 6, and the explanation p. 181, under 
no. 24. 

* See Prepositions, p. 171, no. 35. 



» Cf. p. 190, no. 64. 

* See p. 73, list 47, no. 10. 

• See p. 25, list 14, no. 1. 

« See p. 33, Special cases, no. 2. 
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I have not found the expression elsewhere, tho it may well be coined in any 
French speech. 

j^ ^ ji^ lc9 le vje ci port dko.r de Jcyht a kl&pe 
il y a rien que lea vieuz qui portent encore des calottes k clapet 

"Ce sont nos culottes a bavaloise. La bavaloise canadienne est absolnment le clapet canadien 
tel d^fini par Mile Allard. L'expression fran<^ise pour bavaloise on clapet, c'est pont de pantalons. 
Des culottes a clapet, ce sont des culottes a pont^ Comment by Rivard. 

Ill cite = Fr. quitter (K3 7668 L. quUto). This verb is used transitively 
where the French usage is laisser, merely analogy of cases where quitter is used 
transitively in French, as in fat quitte la ville. Canadian usage also. 

g e cite^ ma piof n^^ I permje^ sejo^ 
j'ai quitte ma pioche au ras le premier sillon 



I 

112 I5p. Formed for Fr. long + suffix; see p. 112, 5., and for an example 
of the use, p. 180, no. 21; I5p is used for Fr. lent, ^hngis-. homme lent, lambin; se 
dit dans le Maine et meme populairement i Paris." Godefroy. 

113 15'ptyd f. = Fr. longitude (K.3 5691 L. longum + suffix). Heard in the 

expression : 

d en I5'ptyd estrs.m'^ 
d'une (longitude) extrtoe 

meaning d'une lenteur extreme. Godefroy give this meaning under longitude, longeain 
is the adjective form given by L. Kemacle in Bidionnaire wallon-frangais. 

114 lyret f. = Fr. lurette (given by Littr6 as popular and composed of Fr. 

belle heurette) (bellam + Oram + suffix). Also popular French in the expression il y 

a belle lurette = il y a long temps, which is the dialect sense. Cf. Dunn who adds: 

Champagne. 

vl^ en bsl lyret kd t e^ p^^'rti 
Yoili une belle Inrette que tu es parti 

Godefroy explains under heurete: "Lorraine: *il y a belle curette que je ne le vois 
plus'. Par agglutination de Particle on dit populairement: *il y a belle lurette'." 
Adam gives lurette (Les patois terrains, p. 267, bottom). Cf. M. Rivard's analogous 
explanation of this expression in BPFC, V, p. 317, to which he here adds: "Comme 
dans le frangais populaire, on ne I'emploie qu'avec helle.^' 



* For j, see p. 91, Special cases, no. 6, and i * See p. 93, list 57, no. 22. 

the explanation p. 181, under no. 24. ' * See p. 27, Special cases, no. 10. 

* See p. 89, Special cases, no. 4. 1 ' For dialect s = Fr. ks, see p. 77, 5. 

* Noted on p. 86, list 53 a, no. 19. » Cf. Neuter verbs, pp. 161-62. The f is used 

* See p. 171, no. 27. rather than o as the idea is: he has been gone. 
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m 

115 mu'fuje = Fr. (machouiller) (K.3 5992 masticare + suffix). A fre- 
quentative formed from Fr. mdcher. Jaubert records it for Centre de la France: 
machouiller. This ending seemed to be quite popular in the dialect The ending 
'ose was noted under no. 61, burase = Fr. bourasser, above, as being also a very 
popular suffix, m^'fuje is a well known Canadian-French form. 

mon 3k m<^'fuj dy mati^ (maid) swe.r 
mon oncle (m&chonille) da matiq an soir 

Cf. Legendre on such words in La langue frangaiae au Canada, p. 27. 

Note. It may be of interest here to note with what facility these Acadian dialects adapt 
suffixes which become very popular. When in Cheticamp, C. B., I noted the foUowing words showing 
popular suffixes. 

1 byfL-je (bftchailler) | 5 fo/L-je (fauchailler) I 9 parhte (parloter) 

2 byvase (buvasser) | 6 m^'^'j (mangeaille) | 10 putvQe (patouiller) 

3 byvote (buvoter) 7 mdpt (mangeote) 

4 bwasL^'je (boisailler) t 8 parl^'je (parlaiUer) 

AU of these words, save nos. 1 and 5, are given as examples of words containing popular suffixes by 
Talbert in the dialect of Blois, Du dialecte blaisois, pp. 303-4. Moreover, all of these words, save no. 4, 
are heard in Canadian-French. The Can.-Fr. has also mangeaiUer. "Nous faisons grand usage du 
suffixe -aiUer, pour donner le plus souvent un sens p^joratif au mot. Cf. courir et coHrailler." Rivard's 
note on the above. M. Kivard would write for the Quebec dialect-forms corresponding to French -aiUery 
a rather than c 

116 mal gane = Fr. mal portant. For mal gagne cf. K.3 10337 Germ. 
waidanjan, to acquire. See p. 100, 2, Special cases, no. 3. As can be seen by Special 
case list on p. 100, dialect n is sometimes equivalent to Fr. ng, which is why it may 
be possible mal gane corresponds to a French form mal gagne. The word mal gagne 
is noted by Favre (for Poitou) meaning "mauvais ouvrier"; and Jonain notes the 
same word with the meaning "tache mal faite", "entreprise ou Ton gagne pen". The 
Carleton dialect sense is different, but the dialect sense and that of the Fr. mal 
gagne are not too far apart to suppose a connection. 

f sy mal gane 
je snis (mal portant) 

Godefroy gives malgaigne = extorsion, pillerie; and malgain = mauvais gain. 

Note. ^Dans le fr.-can. nous n'en tendons jamais mal gane; par contre nous avons la forme 
fnagayie, verbe qui est repandu dans toute la Province de Quebec. 11 signifie: mal traiter; rendre 
iiialade; executer sans soin, d^fectueusement, mal travailler; bousiller un ouvrage, le g&ter. Exemples: 
J^ai un rkume qui we magane beaucoup = qui m'incommode beaucoup, qui me fatigue beaucoup; il 
eat iombc da quatri'eme ^taye, il est magan^, c'est ^pouvantable, c-k-d. il est blesse, defigur^. Maganer 
qaelqWun = le mal traiter, Tinjurier. Les chemins sont si mauvais que fai toute maganS ma voiture, 
c.-^-d. brise, deterior6 ma voiture. Maganer une robe^ un habit = salir, d^chirer; maganer un ouvrage 
= le gater." 

» See again the Nasals, p. 54, list 36 A, no. 12, and the observations below. . 
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117 m&rje = Fr. (marier) (K3 5958 mdritare). Noted the frequent transitive 
use of this verb where the French usage is epouser. As Fr. marier is used transi- 
tively, for example, by the priest when "marrying a couple", the popular idiom applies 
the analogy of this transitive use to other cases (cf. BFFC, IV, p. 264; V, p. 55). 

CIS C9 pit^ mart? i mart s& huztn ^artnsn, la fi:j d s5 5:k d^o^ 
qui est-ce que "Pete** marie? il marie sa consine g^ermaine, la fille de son oncle "Jo*' 

118 mason f. = Fr. (magon) (K.3 5782 mdcctonem). Used for Fr. magonnerie. 
So used in the Fagons de parler du P6re Potier: "Apres les travaux de la magonne" 
{BPFa, IV, p. 102). 

1 polo fs la masofi dy fu:r 2 g e fs ard'ge la mason d mo p^i 
Polon fait la ma^on(nerie) du four j*ai fait arranger la maQon(nerie) de mon paits 

A dialect expression taken, most likely, from the Saint onge usage, for Jonain gives: 
magonne d'hiver, magonne d'enfer as a proverb meaning: "tr^s solide, si la gel6e ne 
Ta prise". Can.-Fr. also. 

119 md'iri t = Fr. (menterie) (K.;, 6093 mentire for the deponent). Used 
for Fr. mensonge, the dialect preferring to coin a verbal noun from mdtir = Fr. 
mentir, and its own popular ending -ri = Fr. -rie. Latin -tam was used to form 
abstract nouns in -ie in French; the popular tendency, however, is to replace the -ie 
in some of these nouns by -rie. Brunot (Grammaire historique, p. 159) quotes as 
examples of this development: mairerie and jalouserie; this latter form actually occui*s 
in the dialect galuz{d)rx (following the example of words recently formed where the 
suffix ie is preceded by an r). The Carleton word may, too, be taken from the Sain- 
tonge word given by Jonain: menterie, ^Menterie est frangais, bien que familier au 
sens de mensonge leger, II n'y a qu'une nuance entre mensonge et menterie" Rivard. 

i e ase mdtr^ c i ^ t9gu^ en mdtri d p^'re^ 
il est assez menteur qn'il a toujours one (menterie) de par^e 

120 mece m. = Fr. metier (K.3 6183 ministerium). Cf. p. 87, list 54, no. 16. 
Used in a number of popular expressions and heard with several common words which 
are apt to be employed at the same time, and which as specimens of phraseology are 
here noted. fe:r dd I mece = Fr. faire dans Ie metier, translated as the equivalent 
of Fr. tisser, feze:z d etof = Fr. faiseuse d'etoffe, also explained as the equivalent 
of Fr. tisserande. The suffix 'e:e --- Fr. -euse, is extremely popular in the dialecte: 
mode:z = Fr. (modeuse) used for Fr. modiste. Of course, in popular French -euse is 
a most fruitful suffix. "Dans Ie fr.-can., mece s'entend du metier proprement dit, 
c-i-d. de la profession d'un art m^canique; et aussi (comme dans travailler au metier) 
de la machine k tisser. L'expression faire dans Ie metier ne s'emploie pas ici; ce 
doit etre Tequivalent de notre travaje mece = Fr. travailler au metier." Rivard. 



' These popular names will be found under ' See p. 165, no. 27. 

Christian names. « Very common, taken from the nautical 

' See p. 95, list 60, no. 9. \ language = Fr. prH. 
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1 s 6 p^ see d fn9 ci:d^ P^^P, ^^^ f fe dS I mece 2 f id di k ap^s, s € 
c'ea% pas ais4 de me (tenir) propre car je fait dans le metier je te dis qa*Agn^i c'est 

en hon feze:z d etof 3 f fs mS iapi avek d la fs.n vart e d I afty:r nine 
nne bonne faisense d'^toffe je fais mon tapis avec de la chaine verte et de (I'^chetnre vin^) 

d la fe:n vart was translated colon file vert The expression d I afiyir I cannot 
decipher. It was written twice, once Vacheture, again d' la ch'tur and translated 
tissure. vine was translated "violette", I suppose "wine colored". I suspect for d I 
afty:r something like ^9ty:r as tho from Fr. jeter, i. e. made with waste or dis- 
carded material. The stages appear to be da la pty.r, d la g9ty:r, d la fty:r, 
d I afty:r, 

121 meta:j m. For Fr. nietaux (analogy of forms like Fr. medaille) as 

explained on p. 110, foot-note 2. Moisy under metail for Norman says: "Le patois 

normand nous fournit d'autres exemples de formes similaires dans cristail, cail, dits 

pour cristal, cair Godefroy gives OF. forms mitaille, metaille = "morceau de m6tal 

en general". 

riu de cyjs.r^ d ce 15 meta:j 
voillt des cueill6res d*un bon m6tal 

122 metive, OF. mestiver, Roquefort; mestiver, Godefroy. Cf. Diez 213 meg^o, 
K.3 6045 *inedietarium. The old French verb is here preserved and used instead of 
a form corresponding to Fr. moissonner. Found also in Jaubert: "mettver, m'tiver = 
moissonner." Jonain gives the noun metive and the expression "/e temps des metives 
= le grain que Ton donne au m^tivier, k Touvrier qui fait les moissons." Favre for 
Poitou also gives metive and metiver. The word is not from L. messis as Jaubert, 
Favre, and Tabbe Casgrain^ suggest, metive is also Can.-Fr. 

metive vot grs (gra)^ 
(m^tivez) votre grain 

123 mdnwe.r f. (See p. 33, Special cases, no. 3, and p. 62, Special cases, no. 1.) 
This word may well be a noun formed simply from the root of Fr. m^ier + a 
popular suffix, as suggested by Dunn and also by Professor Rivard. Jaubert 
gives two meanings to menouere, one of which is "lisi^re pour mener les enfants 
pour les guider k marcher; est le plus souvent pluriel dans ce cas: tenir un enfant 
par les menoueres^ The second meaning is "esp6ce de second manche, (speaking of 
a scythe) qui sert k mener Tinstrument." Favre for Poitou merely quotes Jaubert. 
Thus the Carleton dialect word may be the Center of France word with another 
variety of meaning. If so, the etymology is, of course, then simply Fr. mener + suffix, 
L. nilnare K.3 6185 (cf. BPFC, IV, p. 273: "Au lieu de menoire, doit-on dire timon 

' See p. 150, no. 4. I pour dire couper le grain, du Latin metere, faire 



• See p. 51, 4. Special cases, no. 3. In modern 
French kyje.r, kqije:r, kylje.r can be heard; the 
Can.-Fr. form is cyje.r, 

'» "On trouver un plus joli mot que metiver 



la moisson," Un pelerinage au pays d'Evangdine, 
p. 407-412. 

* Cf. p. 54, list 36 A, no. 5. 
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ou Kwwn?"). "Le limon est chacane des deux branches du brancard ou de la limoniere 
d'one voiture. Le timon est la pi6ce centrale, le limon unique, chaque cotS duquel 
on att^le un cheval. menoire s'emploie surtout pour limon; mais parfois on le dira 
aussi pour timon (trfes rarement je pense)." Rivard. 

a d{d)sd'dd la ko:t g m e^ akrofe aveh en o't wety:r,'^ e ^ e Jcu'se le de 
en descendant la cdte, je m'ai accrdch^ avec nne autre voiture et j'ai cass^ les deux 

m9nwB:r dd ma Jc^'rjol 
(menou^res) de ma carriole 

124 miid m. OF. mitan, K3 6048 medium tempus. Godefroy mitant = milieu. 
The word, tho heard, is rare in Carleton, but common enough in many Canadian 
localities. Ct Dunn. The French dialects have very generally retained the word 
as can be seen by consulting the dialect dictionaries. It is used in Carleton just as 
in the French dialects for le milieu. An example: il tenait le mitan (ni trop riche 
ni trop pauvre), taken from De Gasp6's Anciens Canadiens, will be found in BPFC, 
IV, p. 144. The etymology of the word is studied by Professor Rivard, who inclines 
to popular Latin medietanum, in BPFC, V, pp. 236, 237. 

125 mode.'z t = Fr. (modeuse). K3 6245 L. modum + suffix. For Fr. 
modiste by adding the popular suffix -e.z = Fr. -euse. Cf. under no. 120 f€/s:e:e, etc. 
mode:z is not heard about Quebec. 

126 mortwB'.z f. = Fr. mortaise. (See p. 62, Special cases, no. 2.) This seems 
like an old French or dialect pronunciation. Thurot (I, p. 414) cites Richelet's 
Dictionnaire (1680), which says '^mortaise, mortoise, Tusage est pour mortaise^ The 
Dictionnaire de VAcademie (1694) gives mortaise ou mortoise, which latter might well 
be pronounced as in the Carleton dialect, mortoise is the spelling Jonain gives for 
Saintonge which also points to the Carleton pronunciation. The etymology of Fr. 
mortaise appears to be uncertain, the authorities I have consulted merely saying: "cf. 
Arabic murta^g = fixed, or Welsh mortais^ Godefroy also gives the spelling mortoise 
(ci BPFC., V, p. 216). Can.-Fr. also. 

127 mo'td f. = Fr. montagne (K.3 6279 *mdntan^am). Merely a popular 
pronunciation of Fr. montagne by old people in Carleton; cf. the phonology, p. 56, 
at the top of the page. If moid is simply Fr. montant, then the gender should be 
masculine. 

128 muk t = Fr. moucle (K.3 6404 mUsculUm = small mouse). Explained 
as equaling Fr. moule, "esp^ce de moUusque que Ton trouve sur le rivage". Littr6 
gives the word and as etymology "autre forme (et plus pr6s de Torigine) de moule" 
Jonain spells: mouelle, H. R. Casgrain describes a trip "i la peche aux moucles" in 

* See Pronominal verbs, p. 161. . = Fr. wagon. kL.'riol (or koriol) is the popular 

* For the two forms (c and e) see p. 61, term for "sleigh", 
list 39, no. 9; the popular term, however, is to^'gtn 
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BPFC., n, pp. 194-195. The moticle is defined as an "espfece de coquillage blanc qui 
se ti'ouve en abondance au bord du fleuve, en bas de Qu6bec" 

g e ete sy^ la haty.r^ a ntati,^ z ^ ^'V ^^w^u* loms.j ci md'xe^ de tnuk 
j'ai 4t6 sur la batture k matin, j'ai yu trois corneilles qui mangeaient des moncles 

129 muli a ku:d m. = Fr. moulin k coudra Merely a popular term, the 
origin of which is obvious for Fr. machine a coudre. "D arrive que nous donnions 
k certains mots frangais un sens detourn^ qui manque souvent de justesse et de 
precision: moulin a coudre, moulin a farine, moulin a sde, moulin a carde, moulin a 
cotonj^ etc., Noire langage commercial, BPFC, V, pp. 207-208. 

130 muly t ^ t = Fr. (moulu) de scie (K.3 6244, derivative of rnddulUm). 
This dialect expression is commonly used for sciure de bois. It is merely formed 
from Fr. mouler + a participial ending analogous to those in y (cf. mudy, kudy). In 
herring fishing, mouler le hareng means to squeeze the herring with the hand in such 
a way as to remove scales and foreign substance.* This idea the dialect, by extension 
so current in marine matters, applies to refuse like saw-dust. The word in Norman, 
Moisy gives as ^moulee = sciure de bois". The Carleton dialect merely makes use 
of another verbal ending. Godefroy under moulure quotes Cotgrave, edition of 1611: 
"a moulding, also a mould." "Ici on dit mule t $i = Fr. moulee de scie; aussi 
"moulure de scie", et "bran (ou brin) de scie". Rivard. 

kd:t'' 5 balt,^ e pi^ k 5 ve pK^ kd la pusje.r vo:l, 5 get^^ d la muly t si 
qaand on balaye et puis qu'on vent pas que la poussi^re vole, on jette de la (monlu) de scie 

sy^^ I pld'fe 
sur le plancher 

131 mune m. For Fr. meunier. K.3 6254 m6ltnarius. Thurot *> quotes Monet 
(1643): mounier\ and Manage (1692) who says: "de moUnarius, nos anciens ont fait 
mounier et monwier." The Saintonge form given by Jonain is mounier, Jaubert for 
Center of France gives: ^meunier, prononcez meugnier^ and Moisy for Norman gives 
the three forms: munier, mounier, and monier. Roquefort gives a spelling: ^mougnier: 
meunier, en bas latin moneriusP Godefroy: molinier, mouUnitr. ^mune n'est pas 
connu ici; on entend plutot myne ou mene'^ Rivard. 

I mune ^ t i mudy^^ m5 bikhwit 

le mennier a-t-il (monlu) mon '^buckwheat" (sarrasin) 



» See p. 171, no. 35. 

* Cf. no. 36 above. 

' For such expressions, see p. 169 under 
no. 1 a. 

* For this u, see p. 14, list 6, no. 7. 

» For the x, see p. 104, list 66, no. 27. 

* See Littr6: moxder. 

' For t sounded even before consonants, see 
p. 164, no. 17. 



• For the form, see p. 35, Special cases, no. 3. 

• For pi, d^pi, etc., see p. 51, Special cases, 
no. 2. 

" See p. 140, Examples, 6. 
» See p. 171, no. 35. 
»« Tome n, p. 516; also I, p. 449. 
»» See p. 151, no. 6. 
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132 mus m. = Fr. mousse (K.3 6421 mMus, blunted). The Fr. mousse taken 
from the nautical and adapted to the home language. Not heard about Quebec in 
this sense. 

mo pit mus e de^ dd I epelu'sise;^ i apel^ plimi bi^ 
mon petit mousse est d6j& dans T^pellation; il 6peUe joliment bien 

133 muj&se = Fr. mouillaser (K.3 6260 *molliare from mollis). A fre- 
quentative from Fr. mouiller (cf. BPFC,, IV, p. 267). This popular ending -ase = 
Fr. -asser has been mentioned in discussing burase, no. 61, and the popularity of 
certain endings noted under m\^'fuje, no. 115. mvje = Fr. mouiller, itself, is regularly 
used for Fr. pleuvoir (cf. Dunn; BPFC., IV, p. 147). As is well known this is very 
common in the French dialects generally. (See the dialect dictionaries.) 

ms j9L/ to fapo ne,^ i komd.s a mujase muj ti?^ no, me i brymas 

mets pas ton chapean nenf, 11 commence a mouillasser mouille (ti)? non mais il bmmasse 

Cf. also for the frequentative ending -ase Legendre*s remarks, p. 27 of La langue 
frangaise. 



134 myk = OF. mucre. Godefroy: "qui sent le relent". K.3 6334 mucor 
(mould). Meaning is "damp", "mouldy", "corrupt". The word is preserved in Norman 
mucre = humide; see Moisy. Cf. also Dunn, mucre] and see the luminous article by 
Professor Rivard, read before the XVe Congres International des Am6ricanistes, le 
10 septembre 1906, in Quebec, Les dialccies frangais dans le parler franco-canadien 
(BPFC., V, p. 49). 

1 lez alymst kd ^ avs dd ma pof so myk 2 le patat^ komd:s a s:t myk 

les ailnmettes que j'avais dans ma poche sont (mucres) les patates commenceut k §tre (mncres) 

dd la ka:v 
dans la cave 

135 myjije m. = Fr. (menuisier) (K.3 6201 mtnutiarius). This form is explained 
on p. 51, Special cases, no. 6. The form menusier is cited by Thurot; ' Jaubert and 
Jonain give an identical spelling for Center of France and Saintonge, while Moisy 
spells menusier. Quebec: mnyjsje. 

arftl^ s & bo myzje 
Achille est on bon menuisier 



* See p. 45, Note; 8j& appears to be nearer I * See for ti, p. 133-34, Note. 

the exact soond than ^je\ cf. p. 54, foot-note; * Quebec form is p&takj cf. p. 85, Note, and 

p. 56, foot-note 3. no. 6 of Special cases. 

* See the verbs, p. 138, 1. Special traits, no. 2. ' Tome I, p. 422. 

' For hi and hje^ see p. 165, no. 3. * Cf. Canadian arka^u = Fr. acajou, and see 

* See the explanation p. 70, under 6. list of proper names. 
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n 

136 n&nan m. pi. Used by children for Fr. bonbons. Cf. no. 38 above, and 
like bebel of imitative origin. See Passy, Etude, § 451, "redoublement qni joue un 
grand role dans le langage enfantine". (Ordinary French, but noted because of its 
extreme popularity.) About Quebec both singular and plural is heard: w n&nan, 
dzy^ nanan, de nanan. 

mdm&f^ pap^ vu ti m aporte de nanan? 
maman, papa ya ti m'apporter des (nanans) 

137 nik m. = Fr. nid. Used for Fr. nid. Jonain, Moisy, and Favre give the 
same spelling nic and meaning, L e. Fr. nid, Godefroy, under 2, gives nic, nyc = md, 
adding: "Poitou, Canada, Norm, nic = nid." In Can.-Fr. sometimes nih9, as in the 
song: g e truve to niko dzy Jj&vd (j'ai trouv6 le (nique) du 116 vre), me fo lj€v n ij ets 
p\^ (mais le li^vre n*y 6tait pas). 

baits vji we:r I bo pti nik d9 marl dd I kwi 
Baptiste, viens voir le beau petit (nid) de merles dans le coin 

138 nivele. For Fr. niveler, see K.3 5557 K Hibellus, The meaning of this 
word is "difficult", "delicate", "hard to do". The word appears to be formed from 
the French verb niveler meaning "to level" by addition of a popular suffix -e = Fr. 
-euxy and to get its meaning from the obvious difficulty of adjusting so as to get the 
level of anything. Godefroy gives for the verb: niveler and livelier = mesurer au 
niveau. Not heard about Quebec. 

s £ p^ mal nivsle a fs.r 
c'est pas mal (niTelenx) k faire 





139 o'bel. From L. albiis + suffix. Used just as Fr. aubier is; cf. Dunn 
and Manseau under aubelle, Moisy gives aubeur and aubet = Fr. aubier. The 
etymology of Fr. aubier is L. albus, H., D., T., and the form aubeau is quoted as used 
by Sully (XVnth century); also the form auber (XlVth century) quoted from the 
Bibl. Ec. des chartes. Godefroy gives the OF. (under 2) aubel, obel, aubeau =^ Fr. 
aubier. The dialect seems simply to have retained aubel. The form is found in the 
2)atois normand and that of Guernsey as may be seen by consulting the BPFC., 11, 
p. 213. "Le normand dit obe parcequll laisse g6n6ralement tomber 17 final." Rivard. 



P 

140 jpu = Fr. pas, K3 6906 passus. Words beginning in French with the 
prefix in-, such as: incapable, impatient, inapergu, incroyable, incurable, injuste are 



' See p. 20, foot-note 4. * For m^mH, see p. 33, Special cases, no. 2. 
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represented in the dialect by the negative particle p^ =■ Fr. pas, just before the 
word itself, this serving for the equivalent of Fr. in- in such cases: 

1 P ly P^ kapah d travaje 2 kom t e pK^ pasji! 3 I gy:g u pu ete gys^ 
je siiis pas capable <le travailler comme tn es pas patient le jnge a pas ^t^ juste 

4 $a maladi s |)u jerisab^ 
sa maladie est pas gnerissable 

141 pure = Fr. pare, K.3 6875 pdrare. Used for Fr. pret, being very 
common, and taken from the nautical language Gf. Dunn. Jonain gives for Sain- 
tonge: ^pare, puree: pret, prete, terme pris des marins^ (Jonain says: "Langue 
d'Oc", also.) "Fr.-can. aussi, mais prononc6 pare ou pare, Je ne crois pas que le 
fr.-can. aille jusqu'i ^^ure." Rivard. 

al £ ii^ p^'re 
eUe est (ti) par^e 

142 paga:j f. = Fr. (pagaie), a paddle, see Littre. Etymology? The dialect 
word seems to be derived from Fr. pagaie = a paddle, to which the popular suffix 
-a.;; = Fr. -aille, has been added. There is also the verb pagajer (pagayer) = to 
paddle. Cf. Indian words, no. 22 a. '^Pagaie est inconnu ici. Quant au verbe, nous 
disons pageje^ Rivard. 

j^ K^ ce sova.'s; e en savages ci paga:j; i sa:v ^ bi^ mne"^ le^ p^g^-j 
il y a nn sanvage et imesaiiYagesseqni(pagayeiit); ilssaventsi bien mener lenr (pagaie) 

Cf. Jonain's **en pagail: marine, en desordre, en detresse, k Tabandon". He is in 
doubt as to the etymology. 

143 parapet m. The word is used in the sense of Fr. trottoir, an example of 
which is given in no. 37 above. The origin appears to be like that of Fr. parapet 
due to a form parare: "to prepare for", and then "to protect", as in the words para- 
pet, parasol, parapluie, K.3 6875. Jonain gives parapet, merely remarking: "bien plus 
honnete que le grossier parapet"". Quite popular in Can.-Fr. 

144 pat t = Fr. patte. K.3 6917 of low G. origin, root pat Used for the 
leg of the table. This is readily intelligible in simple language. 

ratn^.'S do^ st epi:g h^ c e n^^^ la pat d la tab 
ramasse done cette 6pingle-14 qui est au ras la patte de la table 

145 page f. OF. pagee? see Godefroy under page. Cf. no. 71 for an example 
and p. 192, foot-note 3. Moisy gives: ''pagee, s. f., intervalle laisse entre les montants 



> For f fu, f fy, see the verb p. 133, 1. 

* See p. 78, list 51, no. 8. 

* See p. 88, list 56, no. 11. 

* See for tt, p. 138, Note. 

* For J, see p. 91, Special cases, no. 6. 

* For this form see p. 165, no. 3. 



' For this verb see p. 138, 1. Special traits, 
no. 6. 

^ See the Possessives, p. 122. 

* See pp. 163-4, no. 14; the e of Fr. done is 
not heard in the corresponding dialect form. 

»<» See p. 171, no. 27. 
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d'une construction en bois et qui Ton remplit avec du hourdis." He suggests L. 
paginatus as etymology. Legendre* suggests similarity of resemblance, especially 
when the fence is zig-zag, to "pages" in certain old books, the written lines re- 
presenting the poles between the page, I have been unable to trace the word. The 
exact definition is given by Professor Rivard thus: "Section d'une cloture, compos^e 
de deux couples de pieux enfonces en terre et maintenant quatre ou cinq grosses 
perches horizontales." 

146 pepe.r m. For Fr. grand-pere. This seems to be a childish reduplication 
similar to no. 38 hebsl, or no. 136 nand. Cf. Passy, Etude, § 451. Dunn, rxnier p^ee, 
pepere, says: "Norm., Pic. et Centre de la France grand-pere^ I do not find these 
forms in either Jaubert or Moisy. Favre, for Poitou, has pepe, and Corblet gives pepere. 

le no:s d o:r d pepe.r 5 ete g^zfte 
les noces d'or de (pepere) ont 6t6 gazettees 

147 ps:r m. Used for pis d\me vache. About Quebec pis is not heard at all. 

S e p^ py tire nwero (nom d'une vache a poil noir) al » I pe:r tro dfle 
j'ai pas pu tirer Noiron eUe a le (pair) trop enfle 

I do not know what the etjmiology of pe:r is; in Bonaventure, when trying to find 
out, I was told the word was not in use, but that erme:] was the word. In Jonain, 
I find remeuil == pis de la vache (cf . BPFC, IV, p. 226, where the expression is cited 
by the Pere Potier as heard in the mouth of one S. Martin, in or around Detroit^ 
in 1746. 

148 pd^d m. = Fr. pesant (K.3 7019 penso). Used for Fr. cauchemar; the 

dialect sense is obvious. 

st9 nf[i g e atrape I pdzd 
cette nnit j'ai attrap6 le (pesant) 

149 pik (a) = Fr. pic (a). K.3 7131 root pic. en parson a pik = Fr. une 
personne k pic, i. e. hautaine, perpendicular, straight up and down. 

u ty vy la krjaty.r^ ci eta da I bd a kol^? al s ti a pik ce pe! 
as-tu TU la creature qui ^tait dans le banc ^ Colas? elle est (ti) a pic un pen 

150 pied m. =^ Fr. piquant.^ K.3 pic. Used popularly for Fr. chardotis; cf. 
prickers or prickles in English, and see no. 79 for an example. 

151 pjo:li,{en). Spelled by the teacher i^/ofo. Etymology? "Expression usitee 
k Bonaventure et qui signifie beaucoup ou longtemps." Mile Allard. "Dans Bona- 

* La langue frariQaise^ pp. 27-8. "La note > * Cf. p. 182, foot-note 10. 

de Legendre sur jpag^e me semble bien exageree." • Nos. 146, 147, 148, 149, 150 are also Can.- 

Rivard. I Fr. forms. 
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venture et Gasp6 on dit: oen pjo.l da mory = une grande quantite de morues; ccn 
pjo.i signifie done, en effet, beanconp. H n'est pas connn dans cette partie de la 
province." Rivard. 

M:t^ mesje I eyre s tu sel 5n e sy:r d awe:r en pjo:l o sarrno 
qnand monsieur le cur6 est tout senl, on est snr d'avoir une ? au sermon 

That is to say, a long sennon. "Ce serait une traduction libre que de traduire pjo:l 
par le mot frangais harangue. Je ne connais pas d'expression equivalente." Rivard. 

152 plibs t = Fr. place. K.^ 7235 plated. Used rather loosely for Fr. 
plancher. The word is thus used in Jaubert, Favre, and Moisy. 

lis ti Jc^ ty halts ;^ j u ase d kofonri dd la plas 2 ^ e dko.r trwa 
il est temps que tu balayes; ily a assez de cochoneries dans la place j'ai encore trois 

plas a ale 
places k aller 

In no. 2 the sense is: "D faut que j'aille encore dans trois endroits, i. e. il me rest^ 
trois courses h f aire." In this latter sense plas is Canadian-French as well as Acadian. 

153 plyme = Fr. plumer. K.3 7262 plumd. Used for Fr. peler. 

plym do le patat 
plume done les patates 

Littre says the word plumer is used in this sense in several provinces, and Jaubert 
for Center of France gives in this sense the forms pleumer and plumer^ and Jonain 
plleumer and pieumer. 

154 pomonik = Fr. pulmonique (K.3 7529 *pulmo + suffix). Can.-Fr. pomonik 
from pom5. Formed simply from Fr. poumon or rather dialect pom5, see p. 38, 
5. Special cases, no. 9. However, the I of Fr. pulmonique may easily become vocalized 
so as to give almost the dialect form. Moisy gives pomonique from the Norman 
dialect pomon = Fr. poumon. Cf. Dunn, pomonique. There is also in the Carleton 
dialect a form pasmonik due likely to some analogy like Fr. asthmatique. Thurot 
quotes Manage, 1672, for the pronunciation heard even among Parisians ot poumonique, 
tome I, p. 278. 

155 portage = Fr. portage + er. K.3 7326 portare. Used just as faire 

portage is in French, of carrying a boat around the falls. Cf. Dunn under portage. 

Legendre notes portager, La langue frangaise, p. 28, showing the word to be 

popular Can.-Fr. 

st om Zu porta:^ d en ane a I o't 
cethomme la portage d'une ann^e a I'autre 

* See p. 1G4, no. 17. I ' See p. 35, Special cases, no. 3; here the 

verb appears to follow the analogy of Fr. finir. 
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156 pudrari t = Fr. poudrerie. K.^ 7545 pulvcrem + suffix. Littre gives 
the word in the sense of "powder establishment". The Carleton meaning is that of 
tourbillon de neige, Cf. Dunn who calls the word "pur franco-canadien". Cf. Fagons 
de parler a Quebec du p6re Potier (BPFC, HI, p. 217): "Les poudreries sont ac- 
compagn^es de froids piquants, i. e. ^parpillemens de nege." 

157 pulamS m. This word was translated "tommy cod". I have no clue to 
the word. 

\^ ty d I abwst?^ wi, js.r $ e psfe de krapo d me.r, de pulamo e de f^'k 
as tn de la bouette? oni, hier j'ai p^h^ des crapauds de mer, des (ponlamons) et des (shak) 

Mile Allard told me she thought f^'k was "perch". 

158 pus^'je = Fr. poussailler. Fr. pousser + suffix. K.3 7536 pulsare. 
Another frequentative in -uje = Fr. ailler. Cf. in regard to these frequentatives in 
the dialect the Note under no. 115 nv^'fuje, Quebec pttsaje, 

^ e hi vy ka:t i 5 komd'se a s ptASWJe c i finirB par s bat 
j'ai bien tti quand ils ont commence k se poussailler qu'ils finiraient par se battre 

159 py en afe.r = Fr. plus une affaire. Quite a common expression which 
I have heard in various parts of Canada, the Carleton teacher rendering the equi- 
valent in French as: [ce n'est] (pas) une [petite] affaire, i. e. it is considerable of an 
affair. Examples are as follows: 

1 s € py en afs.r si sez i'fi l^ so p^^ komod 2 s b py en aft:r si st9 

c'est plus une affaire si ces enfants-ld. sont pas commodes c'est plus une affaire si cette 

parson Zu travaj S s s py en afs.r s i fo travaje pur viv i s b py en 
personne-la travaille c'est plus une affaire s^il faut travailler pour vivre c'est plus une 

afB:r si g m ddo.r h s b py en afs.r si I pldfe s sal 
affaire, si je m'endors c'est plus une affaire si le plancber est sal 

Cf. BPFC., II, p. 191 ; ibidem, p. 243. 



160 r\^'mysje m., ramysje = Fr. rat musque. K.3 7808 G. rato + L. mOscus 
= odor. The equivalent dialect form one mig:ht well expect to be n^mysce, cf. p. 86, 
list 53 a; the Cheticamp form is ru- or ramystfe, Fr. k before e regularly corresponding 
to tf (see p. 89, Special cases, no. 1). Can.-Fr. ra or ru my see or musje. 

161 n^'ts.r, rats.r = Fr. rez terre, au ras de terre (rasum + terram). Can.- 
Fr. ra ts.r, but almost always used with a thus: a ra ts:r (= Fr. k ras terre). 



* See no. 65. • See no. 140. 
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j^ L/ pK^'se en hd:d d utar.d ny'ts.r 
il a pa886 une bande d^ontardes ras terre 

Jonain for Saintonge gives the expressions rdpied, rdterre, under ras, 

162 rab^ m. = Fr. rabat. K.3 1278 *bdttere. Used in the sense of Fr. 
tnanteau. Very nearly the same meaning Littr6 gives in "priest's cape"; from rabattre 
"to turn down". For a great variety of meanings, among them that of Canadian 
auvent, see Godefroy: rabat. rab^ in the Acadian sense is not in use about Quebec. 
"Le rabat, ici, c'est uniquement le rabat fran^ais, c.-k-d. la petite pifece de toile 
rabattu sur la poitrine, qu'on portait autrefois, et qui portent encore les prfitres en 
France. II est presque tout k fait disparu du costume ecclfesiastique au Canada." Rivard. 

f krwa bi hd f v^ prd.d nt5 rah^ d k^ c i mu:j 
je crois bien que je vais prendre mon rabat en cas qu^il moniUe 

163 rd'treje, K.3 9663 (re + en + traire). Used for Fr. rentraire (analogy 
of first conjugation French verbs). In the sense of rempieter (old) see Littr6, also 
Dunn, meaning refaire le pied d'un bas. 

tu I pje de 6l/ ete perse; f sy apre le rdtrsje 
tout le pied des bas 6tait perc6; je snis apr^s les rentraire 

164 rdxe s = Fr. ranger se. K3 8088 Germ. ring. Used for Fr. revenir. 

s ^ t i rd'^e t\^:r je:r sws.r 
sVt-il rang^ tard bier soir 

Jonain gives this dialect form se rangher de quelque part = en revenir. Cf. Littr6, 
ranger, meanings under (12) used in nautical sense, se ranger a bord, a quai, etc. 

165 rezipe.r m. Gr. iQvoljTtXag. Used for Fr. erysipele. A dialect form found 
in Jaubert resipere. He gives also eresipere. Jonain gives erisipere and eresipere. 
Naturally a word as long as Fr. erysipele is likely in the dialect to undergo both 
shortening and change. The permutation of Mo r and r to 2 is one of the commonest 
changes in French dialects (cf. p. 97, 6). The patois normand pronounces resips.i and 
makes the word feminine: g e ma resips.l = Fr. j'ai mon erysipele (cf. Guerlin de 
Guer, Le parler populaire dans la Commune de Tha^n (Calvados), pp. 44, 136, 374). 
"Quant au passage Fr. eri = re, je pense que c'est une simple aph6r6se de la voyelle 
initiale e; peut-etre une d6glutination de Tarticla Ce qui me le fait croire, c'est que 
le fran^ais (voir H., D., T.) prononce et ecrit aussi eresipele. Dans le Fr.-Can. on 
prononce par ^, mais g6n6ralement comme en franijais: erempsV Rivard, 

kwas k al a da I viza:^? s € ce rezipe:r 
quoiest-ce qu*elle a dans le visage? c^est un (r^sip^re) 

166 rdtird.s f. K.3 9559 {*tiro + ending). Jaubert gives: retirance = demeure, 
lieu ou Von se retire. These forms in -d.s are quite popular, dutd.s, r9tird:s, ublid.s, 
etc. CI remarks under no. 75, dutd.s. 



* For J, see p. 91, no. 6, and p. 181, no. 24. 
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ejus c e vot rdtirdis a8ie:r 
(et) oA est-ce qn'est votre (retirance) k cette henre 

167 rwa m. = Fr. rouet. K3 8155 {rota + suffix). This pronunciation seems 
most likely due to the Canadian pronunciation of endings corresponding to Fr. -et, 
that is: a. This word is very common thruout French-Canada. See p. 31, 4. 

168 ryso m. = Fr. ruisseau. Cf. K.3 8172, root rw = to flow + ending; see 
K.3 8132 "^rogtscUlum. For this form, see p. 51, Special cases, no. 7. The word is 
often used in the sense of "tide", ^ryso est fr.-can. au sens de ruisseau seulement. 
Parfois, on entend presque ruso'' Rivard. 

1 I ryso e 2 v^ fe.r hwe.r lez alimo * ryso 
le (ruissean) est hant va faire boire lea animanx an ruisseau 

Cf. Jonain: ruisson: course de Teau de mer, dans les marais salants. 



8 

169 savate = Fr. (savater). K3 8338 Germ, root stap, *sapa'). Fr. saveter 
which Littr6 gives = gdter. The second a may be due to influence of the first, or 
perhaps savat = Fr. savate, may be in mind. Cf. "viande savetee, I e. sale, trainee 
dans Tordure," BPFC,, IV, p. 146; also, "viande savetie, i. e. sur laquelle il a plu,'' 
ibidem, p. 266. Also Can.-Fr. 

^ e* sorti js.r avak m5 fapo ns^ e pi* f I e tu savate 
j'ai sorti hier avec mon chapean nenf et puis je I'ai tout savet^ 

170 savonet f. = Fr. savonnette. K.3 8345 saponem + suffix. Used for Fr. 
hlaireau, but Littr6 under savonnette (2) says: see blaireau. Dunn remarks this use, 
or rather observes: "Nous Temployons i tort pour pinceau a harher 

^ ty vy la savonet a^ papa? 
as tu YU la savonnette k papa? 

171 s{d)md:s t pi. = Fr. semences. K.3 8580 *semrnttd. Used for Fr. 
semailles popularly; cf. Dunn under sentence: "Le temps des semences". The Fr.-Can* 
forms are s{9)md:s and symd.s. For S9ma:s, see p. 33, list 19, no. 19. 

J e Iwe m5 he^ a d^one pur I ti de s{9)md:s 
ysi lou6 mon boeuf k "Johnny" pour le temps des semences 

172 sije, Cf. sibUare, K.3 8682. I take this to be the same word which 
Jaubert spells siler = siffler; Jonain gives siler =-. siffler. Cf. Dunn siler. The 
Carleton dialect has palatalized the I of the French dialect words. 



' See p. 91, Special cases, no. 2. 
» See Neuter verbs, p. 161. 
» See p. 70, 6. 



♦ See p. 164, no. 22, and p. 62, Note, Fr. puis, 

* See a, p. 169, Prepositions. 



§ LXni. Acadianisms. 

f e pe:r dy ^u.r hd,:t i ku.r apre nuz ot^ e pi c i si:j 
j'ai pear du jars quand il court apr^s nous autres et puis qu'il (sille) 
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173 /L.A m. See no. 157, pulamo, above. Not heard about Quebec. 

174 f^:to m. pi. de Jcyht = Fr. chateaux des culottes. Translated or rather 
explained: "morceaux places dans le haut des pantalons en arrifere." 

^ e ete ubli^e^ cfo r&pjrte de f^'to a te hyht a ko:0^ h9 to stAf ets tro rah 
j'ai ^t^ oblig^ de rapporter des chateaux k tes culottes i cause que ton "stuff" 6tait trop "rack" 

It does not seem impossible that the above meaning may be got from the heraldry 
signification of the word [see Littre chateau (11)], an escutcheon with castles in the 
comers; if so, the expression is vividly picturesque. On rak, see Anglicisms, no. 110. 
The sense here is "worn-out". 



t 

175 tasdri f. = Fr. (tasserie). K.3 9398 (Germ, tas), A place where grain 

is piled up. Also Can.-Fr. 

la tasdri s plan d9 grd* 
la (tasserie) est pleine de grain 

I find tasserie in this sense in Moisy. Cf. BPFC, IV, p. 225: ^tasserie, ble dans le 
tas" (Fagons de parler, 1746); ibidem, V, p. 49: '^ tasserie: partie de la grange ou Ton 
entasse les gerbes". 

176 td'bu:r f. = Fr. tambour. K.3 9317 tab, tap, imitative origin. Meaning 
"a summer house", "porch", probably taken from the architectural sense as given in 
Littre, (part of a church) from the dnimlike form. In the XVEEIth century the pfere 
Potier cites the following: "Le tambour du ventre, i. e. la cloche qui appelle k la 
table," BPFC., HI, p. 253. "Fr.-can. au sens de construction attenante k la maison 
et qui sert comme de vestibule." Rivard. 

177 tert.r = Fr. terrir (L. terram). Used in the marine sense given by 
Littr6, to come to shore. The French expression atterir for prendre terre is less un- 
common than terrir and may better translate dialect tBri:r, 

s € I oton k9 I gwemS teri 
c'est Tautomne que le go6mon territ 



^ o't, as a rule, follows nu and vu in cases 
like this; cf. Sp. no8otro8. 
* See p. 48, no. 14. 



» a ko:z kdj see Conjunctions, p. 172, no. 2. 
^ For the nasal (grd) see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 5. 
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IV. Phraseology. 



Godefroy under 2 terrir, terir gives the meaning "tomber k t&rre^. A Quebec 
XVnith century sense given by the pfere Potier is the following: ^Terrer un petit- 
palet, L e. le jeter de fa<jon qu'il entre un pen dans la terre", BPFC,, HI, p. 217. 
"Le poisson territ, i. e. s'approche de terre", ibidem, IV, p. 65. "Quand les marsouins 
venaient k Quebec, ils faisaient ienrir les anguilles, i. e. approcher de terre", 
ibidem, p. 147. 

178 te:t d arije, (L. testa + auriculum.) Also Can.-Fr. For Fr. taie 

d^oreiller. Merely confusion of Fr. taie and tete. Under taie, Larousse warns: "ne 

pas dire teteP 

t \^ tu sale le teit d arije^ 
tu as tout 8al6 les t^tes d'oreiller 

179 tod f. = Fr. t61e (L. tabula). Meaning at times Fr. casserole: 

m9md fe dmdde si vu purs Ji{i^ pre'te vot to:l pur fe:r ctii.r dy pd^ 
maman fait demander si voos ponrrez loi prater voire tdle poor faire cnire da pain 

180 tor^:j f. = Fr. (tauraille). Used for jeunes bceufs. The suffix k^:j is 
quite popular in the dialect (ct p. 11, list 2). 

]cd:t i komd'.s a fe:r fret,* tut le tor^:j s rd:g^ dy bwa^ 
quand 11 commence k faire froid, toutes les tanrailles se rangent du bois 

181 tr6:n f. = Fr. (traine) in the sense of tratneau (cf. K., 9663 and K. 
(first edition) 8299 Hrdgirnhh). A noun formed apparently from Fr. trainer, "to drag". 
Ct Littr6 traine 4th meaning: "terme de marine, petit chariot, etc." '^Traine sauvage, 
syn. de tobagane," BPFC., II, p. 48. '^Traine, L e. voiture; traineau," le pfere Potier, 
Fagons de parler (BPFC, HI, p. 254). "" Traine k sommier, i. e. k trainer des perches," 
ibidem, IV, p. 267. "I^e traine frangais est un petit chariot k roues; notre traine, 
c'est ou bien la tobagane, ou bien un traineau k patins tr^s bas." Rivard. 

1 rd:t I bwa^ avsk ta tre.n 2 tv kri"^ at h^:r d o avsk ta ptit trem 4 pap^ 
rentre le bois avec ta (traine) va qn^rir nn quart d'ean avec ta petite (traine) papa 

fs dmdde si vu pure Jui^ prete vot trs.n a bijo 
fait demander si vons ponrrez lui prater votre (traine) k billots 



182 triktrak = Fr. trictrac (onomatopoea). A kind of rattle, Fr. creceUe. 

U ^edi e I vdderdi^ si, le khf son p^; s € I triktrak k 5 son a la plas 
le jeudi et le vendredi saint, les cloches sonnent pas; c^est le trictrac qu'on sonne k la place 



> See p. 23, 6, no. 3. 
» For J^i, see p. 117, 5. 
' For pdj see the Nasals, p. 54, list 36 A, no. 16. 
* See p. 112, list 71, no. 6. 
» See for the sense of r a-fe (rdfxe) no. 164 
above. 



• For the a, see p. 14, list 6. 
' See p. 146, no. 6. 

• See p. 94, list 59, no. 10. 
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183 tr3:p t — Fr. trompe. Also Can^Fr. K.3 9760 (triumpho). Used as a 
noun for Fr. erreur, 

1 t ^ f€ en tr5:p dd ton etof 2 i l^ fs bwku^ d tr5:p dd se karcyl^ 
tn a fait une trompe dans ton 4toife il a fait beaucoup de trompes dans ses calculs 

3 d$o L/ pri mo fapo Ije.r^ dy sje; s s en tro:p 
"Jo'' a pris mon chapeau an lieu da sien; c'est une trompe 

184 (%€ la ld:p = Fr. tuer la lampe. Also Can.-Fr. Merely popular ex- 
pression for eteindre la lampe. 



V 

184 a vale.r t = Fr. valeur (L. valorem). Used in the expression widely 
known thruout Canada: s € d vaU:r meaning dest malheuretix. See Dunn, valeur, 

sad vale.r ]c9 t ej p^ arive avd; sa, mezo u bryle; s a ti d vale:r! 
c'est de valeur que tu aies pas arrive avant; sa maison a brul4; c'est (ti) de valeur! 

185 v\^:z t = Fr. vase. Also Can.-Fr. Used for Fr. botie, because on the 
seaboard vase is the term used to designate the mud-like flats. 

1 t5 kapo* e pld d v\^:z 2 le fmi s5 v^'ze 3 ejus^ eel pti? 4 i ^ 
ton capeau est plein de vase les ehemins sont vaseux (et) oi\ est-ce qu'est le petit? il est 

darje:r la mezo ci patof dd la v^:e h ^! si ^ v^ l^! g v^ t fe:r patofe 

derri^re la maison qui patauge dans la vase ah! si je vais 1^! je vais te faire patauger 

dd la v^:z (fo me:m! 
dans la vase de m§mel 

Note. The Can.-Fr. form heard about Quebec for Fr. patauger is pato'^e, and for Fr. 
patauge is pato:^. 

186 varn m. and varn m. = Fr. verne, yergne (cf. K.3 3693 Irish fern). 
Cf. p. 102, 4. Special cases, no. 3. Jaubert has both varne and vargne, A kind of 
alder tree. 

187 vs:p f. pi. = Fr. (aux vepres). K.3 10114 (vesperas). Also Can.-Fr. 

vo ty ve.p? wi, ^ vu vs.p tu le dimd:f 
vas-tu aux v§pres? oui, je vais aux vepres tons les dimanches 

This is Saintonge usage, see JOnain. 



» See p. 47, list 35, no. 3. 
» ^ee p. 97, list 63, no. 4. 
« See p. 171, no. 25. 



4 



See no. 100 above. 
» See p. 167, no. 8. 
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188 vire = Fr. virer, and ravire cb bo:r = Fr. revirer de bord. Cf. K.., 10135 
vibrare (cf. also K.3 4423 gyrare). Taken from nautical language- and meaning to 
turn around. Cf. the meanings given by Jaubert Also Can.-Fr. 

m^'rdi a vuld m9 rdvire d bo:r $ tn e^ dene en detors^ dd le rd;^ f ^ P^ 
mardi en vonlant me revirer de bord je m*ai donn^ one detorse dam les reins; je suis pas 

kapah (to m gruje* 
capable de me groniUer 

The teacher explained that i u vire d bo:r means: "il est' revenu sur ses pas'", while 
vire alone, as in the following example, has the meaning of Fr. terser: 

d rvdnd d I egli.z 5n u vire 
en revenant de T^glise on a verse 



w 

189 wBt f. = Fr. ouate. Thurot, I, p. 22 says: "On prononce otAette en 
province," a pronunciation, too, generally more common than ouate, Moisy gives the 
dialect form ouette and the verb oueter. Of course, the modern Fr. ouate may well 
point to earlier ouete. In fact, H., D., T. indicate modern w&t and "prononciation 
vieillie" wst, 

190 wstre. This word the teacher translated: reposer. I fail to recognize 
the word at all: 

1 aprB dine ^ m avb wstre ce pti bri 2 wetre vu de pti bu t ti; s-^ vo 

apr^ diner je m^avais (voitnr^?) an petit brin (voit!irec?)voaB on petit boat de temps; <^a va 

vu rdpo'ze 
VOU8 reposer 



J 

191 jieze. As I have no clue to this word, I simply give Mile Allard's 
remark about it: "En parlant du bl6, lorsque plusieurs grappes d*epis poussent sur 
la meme tige, en bon frin^ais tallement" 

I ble komd.'s a jieze 
le ble commence k ? 

or, as in the patois normand, dl ble, etc. 



192 zarze and garze = Fr. jersiais. Cf. p. 20, foot-notes 5, 6, and p. 79, 
foot-note 2. 



» See Pronominal verbs, p. 161. ' For the nasal, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 19. 

» See p. rj2, no. 72. * 8ee p. 160, (a). 



g LXIV. CommoneBt family names. 
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193 f&luzri f. = Ft. (jalousie). K, 10446 (*zeld$um + suffix). Also Can.-Fr. 
Popular formation found also in French, see the reference under no. 119, mdtri. 

194 ^ergo.'d. Etymology? Meaning a "tomboy" (cf. no. 91, garsoyie.r). 

vot ptit fi:j s gsrgod 

votre petite fiUe est ? 
f 

Moisy gives a verb gergoter = foldtrer, adding: ^gergauder est en ce sens dans le 
gloss, de M. Dubois" (Norman). Dunn gives gergaud in the sense of "tomboy" adding 
"nous disons gergaude'\ 

195 $en€S f. = Fr. jeunesse. K.3 5237 (juvenem) + suffix. Used in the sense 
of jeune fille; for example, see p. 182, no. 29, foot-note 11; cf. also p. 182, foot-note 10. 



Commonest family names.^ 



§ LXIV. 


Nouvelle. (£ 


5ee the 


Map.) 




1 al^.r 

2 arsdno 

3 dyflfu 

4 faly 


Allard 
Arsenau 
Dugas 
Fallu 






5 
6 

7 


gotje 
cesi 
lavwa * 


Gauthier 

Caissie 

Lavois 






Carleton. 








8 aZo.T 

9 ale 

10 harjo 

11 hi^o 


Allard 
Alain 
Barieau 
Bijold 


1 

1 
1 

Maria. * 


12 
13 
14 
15 


hydro 
Id'dri 
bbla 
normSdo 


Budreau 
Landry 
Le Blanc 
"Normandeau 


16 gite, jite ^ 

17 hvB-.k 

18 odet 


Guite 

Levesque 

Odette 






19 

20 
21 


pwarje * 

si.r 

tihodo 


Poirier 

Cyr 

Thibodeau 



^ I was told by a native of Bretagne that 
all of these names were familiar to him about 
Brittany and Normandy. 

' Of coarse, the popular form would be la%o& 
(cf. pp. 68. 69, list 45). Writing or educated in- 
fluence causes the retention of the v. 



'•Literary form gitt\ popular pronunciation 
jite. 

* Another case of educated pronunciation, the 
word for pear tree being ptcerje. 



28* 
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IV. Phraaeology. 



Christian names. 

§ LXV. Popular pronunciation of Christian names heard in and around 
Carleton. ' 

Names of men. 



1 


adof 


Adolphe 


19 


fedrik 


Frederic 


2 


akk 


Alek (Alexandre) 


20 


flip 


Philippe 


3 


amest 


Ernest 


21 


Jysti, jysti 


Augustin 


4 


arfil 


Achille 


22 


kol^ 


Nicolas 


5 


d'SBtn 


Anselme 


23 


hno.r 


Leonard 


6 


hasji 


S6bastien 


24 


niace 


Matthieu 


7 


haits 


Baptiste 


25 


nore 


Honore 


8 


dijo:m 


Guillaume 


26 


ojys, ajys 


Auguste 


9 


d^ak 


"Jack" 


27 


pia.r 


Pierre 


10 


d^tm 


"Jim" 


27a 


piaro 


Pierrot 


11 


dpmi 


"Jimmy" 


28 


pit 


"Pete" 


12 


d^o 


"Jo" 


29 


pjht 


Hippolyte 


13 


dpn 


"John" 


30 


polo 


Napol6on 


U 


dpni 


"Johnny" 


31 


todo.r 


Theodore 


15 


edwerd 


Edouard 


32 


y^m 


Eugene 


16 


ecen 


Etienne 


33 


eavjc 


Xavier 


17 


sgzavje 


Xavier 


34 


zido:r 


Isidore 


18 


slmin 


Emile 


35 


sake 


Zach6e 


18a 


fardind 


Ferdinand 

Names ol 


36 
r women. 


^anm 


Germain 


37 


ade 


Adelaide 


50 


maid 


Mathilde 


38 


agle 


Aglae 


51 


msli 


Amelie 


39 


L/.n 


Anne 


52 


nansi 


"Nancy" 


40 


am 


"Annie" 


53 


sisd 


Cecile 


41 


babe 


Barbe 


54 


tazi 


Anastasie 


42 


hart 


Berthe 


55 


tw&net 


Antoinette 


43 


bstsi 


"Betsy" 


56 


ypni 


Eugenie 


44 


hermit 


Brigitte 


57 


viktws'.r 


Victoire 


45 


dehn 


Adeline 


58 


Jyshnjysttn Augustine 


46 


d^e.n 


"Jane" 


59 


zabd 


Isabel 


47 


hno.r 


Eleonore 


60 


zabhi 


Elisabeth 


48 


tnaltid, matil 


; Mathilde 


61 


plik 


Angelique 


49 


margjit 


Marguerite 









^ In Acadian as weU as Canadian districts 
both i and t can be frequently heard in nos. 4, 
7, 18, 19, 20, 29, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 53, 58, 61. 



As regards the final vowel in nos. 11, 14, 40, 43, 
52, it is pronounced e by those whose onfamiliarity 
with English does not permit of pronouncing £. t. 



§ LXV. Christian names. 
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Many of the interesting features which these names offer from the standpoint 
of the phonology have already been repeatedly illustrated, so that in attempting an 
explanation of the names in which the ordinary dialect traits occur which have been 
brought out before, merely a simple reference to the phonology will be given. The 
dialect ever aims at simplicity and brevity in pronunciation. This could hardly be 
more strikingly illustrated than in the sixty-three names just given where in modem 
French something like one half the number are three or four syllable words, and in 
the dialect hardly a name is represented by more than two syllables in the entire 
list.' As a rule the syllable accented in French is retained as such in the dialect, 
tho in a four syllable word like Fr. Adelaide, one is pUzzled beforehand to make 
out which part of the word is likely to go, and the dialect form ade shows how the 
most logical reasoning from general truth may not apply to a particular case, aleh 
is another instance of loss of the accented syllable in a French word. With such 
few exceptions, however, the accented French syllable is regularly retained in the 
dialect; and in general it may be said that in a three or four syllable word the 
syllable which may happen to have the least stress in the French word, is likely 
to disappear in the dialect form of the word. 



1 adof = Fr. Adolphe. The I appears to have become vocalized thru weak 
point of contact in rapid utterance (ct L. puhnonem = Fr. poumon, and prrizi = 
Fr. pleur6sie, p. 91, list 5, no. 12. 

2 ahk = Fr. Alexandre. This form is probably due to E. "Alek". 

di a alsk c i fe:^'^ me hot pur st9 sdmsn 
dis a "Alek" qn'il fasse mes bottes pour cette semaine 

3 arnsst = Fr. Ernest. See p. 19, list 11. 

4 arfil {%V) = Fr. Achille. Cf. Canadian arkagu = Fr. acajou.^ Probable 
influence of such names as arfd:bo = Fr. Archambaud; arty:r = Fr. Arthur; arfilok 
= Fr. Archiloque; arfims.d = Fr. Archimede. Jonain gives both Archile and arcajou. 
This latter is heard in the rural districts around Paris, for Agnel notes arcajou, 
Langage des environs de Paris, p. 9. Cf. Indian words, no. 12. 

5 d'sem = Fr. Anselme. Cf. remark on no. 1, adof, above. 

6 basji = Fr. Sebastien. Simply loss of the least stressed first syllable. 
For last syllable, cf. the explanation of dialect kssi^ = Fr. question, p. 75, no. 5. 

7 baits (baits) = Fr. Baptiste. See p. 78, list 51, no. 3. My notes show 
b^^'its = Fr. batisse and baits = Fr. Baptiste; therefore b^'its for Fr. Baptiste, as 
indicated on p. 34, list 22, appears to be a mistake. 



* egzavje and yzini seem to be the only ex- 
ceptions. 

• See p. 156, no. 3. 



' Cf. A. F. Chamberlain's observations on this 
word in American notes and querieSj vol. I, 1888, 
pp. 305-6. 
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ru aveh butts farfe I gri^ c s mudy^ 
va avec Baptist e chercher le grain qui est (moula) 

8 dijo.fn = Fr. Guillaume. See p. 72, no. 3. 

9 d^ak, 10 d^m, 11 dftmt, 12 d^o, 13 d^jn, 14 dpm, all adaptations 
from English, dgtme, dpne are quite common in both Acadian and Canadian regions. 

15 edwerd = Fr. Edouard. The French sound wa before r, when not final, 
is regularly represented by ws in the dialect This is not Fr. oi, but the dialect 
treats this French combination in Edouard like the words on pp. 61-2, list 40. The 
final d appears due to English influence. The Quebec form is edw^.r. Of Acadian 
edwerd, M. Rivard says: "Tr6s curieux et inconnu icL" 

edwerd apre s5 mece^ d kordjjie^ 
Edouard apprend son metier de cordonnier 

16 ecen = Fr. Etienne. Cf. the words on pp. 86-7, list 54. 

ecen pld.t de pice sy I ho:r dy fo'se^ 
Etienne plante des piquets snr le bord du foss^ 

17 egzavje = Fr. Xavier. See p. 221, foot-note 1. The form siavje is also in 
use. In the form egzavje, the initial e seems to be merely a glide occasioned by 
the effort to pronounce the initial consonantal group. Thurot, II, p. 339, says that 
the pronunciation of initial x varied, gs, gz, and cs representing different pronun- 
ciations of the same (cf. p. 77, 5). 

18 elmtn = Fr. Emile. The steps here appear to be as follows: Fr. Emil, 
then *Elmi, Elmil a mixture of the first two. Then by dissimilation Elmin, Cf. 
nomhril = *Vomhlil 

18 a /ardm(f = Fr. Ferdinand. See pp. 19-20, list 11. About Quebec: /drdgrina. 

19 fedrtk = Fr. Fr6d6ric. An example of what Passy calls "dissimilation 
harmonique" (Etude, § 497) where Fr. propietaire for proprietaire is cited. Also the 
weakest stressed vowel (Fr. e) has disappeared. 

fedrtk u pri huku d ari^ 
Fr6d6ric a pris beauconp d'hareng 

20 fltp = Fr. Philippe. Merely a case of loss of the weaker stressed vowel 

in the French word. 

flip trava:j sy'' basji 
Philippe travaille (chez) Sebastien 



* Also grdiy see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 5. 

* See p. 151, no. 6. 

» See p. 87, list 54, no. 16. 

* Cf. p. 49, list 36 a, no. 9. 



* See the Note on p. 39 in regard to the 
closed of fo'se, 

« See p. 56, list 36 C, no. 3. 

' See p. 172, no. 36, and cf. p. 171, no. 35. 
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21 Jysti = Fr. Augustin. One might expect jysii, cf. no. 58, jyshn, to be 
the more thoroly popular form, cf. p. 88, list 56. It is natural in these cases that 
learned influence should prevail; g then J, then j are the steps, g being the most 
learned pronunciation. Passy says that a vowel of an unaccented syllable may fall 
without any preliminary enfeeblement, cf. tdsjo = Fr. attention; that in general 
forms thus abridged exist only in the state of familiar abbreviations, while loss of 
weakly stressed vowels is constant, Etude, § 319. 

22 kolLy = Fr. Nicolas. Cf. the preceding observation from Passy in no. 21. 
Jonain and Jaubert both give colas. Cf. no. 80, p3l5 = Fr. Napol6on. 

23 hno:r = Fr. Leonard. Cf. no. 31, todo:r = Fr. Theodore, and no. 47, 
hno:r = Fr. E16onore. Perhaps the e in Fr. Leonard may be considered as having 
secondary stress when compared with the o. 

24 mace = Fr. Matthieu. Cf. the words on pp. 86-7, list 54. 

25 nore = Fr. Honor6. Cf. jystiy no. 21, for Augustin, Moisy and J6nain 
give Norine for Honorine. 

26 ojys = Fr. Auguste. Cf. p. 88, list 56, for the j; and p. 78, list 51, for 
loss of t final, ajys is also common, cf. are = Fr. aurai, p. 131, 4^ and sare = Fr. 
saurai, p. 158, no. 8. 

27 pja.r = Fr. Pierre. This pronunciation seems to be due to analogy of 
the many words given on pp. 18-20, lists 10 and 11, where the r is followed by a 
pronounced consonant; and it would appear from Thurot's observations on the word 
Pierre, in some pronunciations, two rs may distinctly have been heard and also an 
s final. 1 In dialect are(r) the r is not followed by a pronounced consonant; yet the 
r, as explained on p. 18, 4, has an opening influence upon the preceding consonant in 
many cases. Piarre, guarre, la place Mauhart are examples of this trait (Thurot, I, 
pp. 3, 4). pja:r is a Saintongeais form and is heard in both of the Charente departe- 
ments. The word are{r\ however, is not distinctly popular. 

27 a pjaro == Fr. PieiTot, from Pierre + suffix. 

28 pit = "Pete". Adaptation from English. 

29 poht = Fr. Hippolyte. Commonly so pronounced in the dialects: Jonain 
gives 'Polyte; Moisy Polyte; Jaubert Polite. Cf. no. 21 and the observation in regard 
to the loss of the first syllable; cf. also no. 34. 

30 pjl5 = Fr. Napoleon. Here the syllables having perhaps the weakest 
stress in French have entirely disappeared. For loss of Fr. Na, cf. no. 22, where 
Fr. Ni has disappeared in the dialect. Cf. also Passy's general remarks in regard 
to language change under § 564 of the Etude. About Quebec pol and ti pol (petit 
[Xa]pol[6on]) are the forms in use, polo not being in use at all. 



1 Tome I, p. 491 ; II, pp. 23, 270, 378. 
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31 tjdo.r = Fr. Theodora CI no. 23 hno:r = Fr. Leonard. In todo:r, it 
would seem that the accented o exerted an influence in the retention of the first 
unaccented o. For the o, see p. 37, 2 and 3. Quebec: todo.r. 

32 y^en = Fr. Eugene. This is even now popular French pronunciation and 
has been so for several hundred years in cases where eu initial occurs in learned 
words as noted on p. 50, list 36. Jonain spells: Ughene, Jaubert: Ugene. 

33 zai^e = Fr. Xavier. Cf. no. 17, egzavje, where the different XVIth 
century pronunciations of x are given; in addition to these Boulliette (1760) is cited 
saying:' ^Xavier, Xenophon, Ximenes . . . devraient se prononcer Gzavier . . ., mais 
la mollesse qui a caus6 tant de corruption dans notre langue fait que quantity de 
gens prononcent Zavier, Zenophon^^ etc. 

34 zido:r = Fr. Isidore. Cf. no. 29 ^>j?t< and the references. For the o, 
see p. 37, 2 and 3. 

35 fake =^ Fr. Zach6e. Probably due to influence of Fr. Jacques, or perhaps, 
too, in a measure, to E. Jack, $ake is not in use about Quebec. 

36 ^&rmi = Fr. Germain. For Fr. e before r + pronounced consonant = 
dialect a, see pp. 19-20, list 11. 



Names of women. 

37 ade =^ Fr. Adelaide. This form appears due to E. Addie. Cf. Passy's 
instructive note (§ 587, 1, Etude) criticising Delbriick and Nyrop for rejecting the 
testimony of such diminutives against the constancy of phonetic laws. 

VL/ d5 porte st9'^ pot^ l^ a ade: la po:v jo:a* sspe.r apre d^py^ de:z e:r 
va done porter cette pot-1^ 4 (Ad^); la pauvreguense espdre apr^s depois deux heures 

38 agle = Fr. Agla6. Here the second Fr. a is either assimilated to the 
accented e, or, following the principle of brevity, entirely lost. 

39 u;» = Fr. Anne. So pronounced also thruout Canada, see Manseau, 
p. 55: "Ne prononcez jamais dne,'' etc. Evidently a retention of the Norman pro- 
nunciation. 

40 am = E. "Annie". An English adoption, ane is very common also. 

41 babe = Fr. (Barbe). Of the form babe, M. Rivard says: ^babe m'est 
compl^tement inconnu." It was given by the teacher in Carleton for Fr. Barbe with 
the following example: babe pari dy ne serjeemt = Fr. (Barbe) parle du nez serieuse- 
ment, meaning affreusement The origin of babe is not clear. 



1 Thurot, t. n, p. 339. "H. Estienne (1582) 
attribue an peuple de Paris la prononciation de 
Piarre, guarre" etc., 1. 1, pp. 3, 4. 

' See the Demonstratives, p. 123; also p. 73, 
list 47, no. 14; p. 74, list 48, no. 13; the word is 
feminine. 



» See p. 73, list 47, no. 14; fem. here. 

* See p. 88, list 56, no. 25. 

* See p. 51, no. 2. 
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42 bArt = Fr. Berthe. See p. 18, list 10. 

43 bstst = E. "Betsy". An English adoption, bstse also. 

44 bergtt = Fr. Brigitte. Noted, see p. 94, list 58, no. 2. 

45 dehn = Fr. Adeline. As is so nsual in polysyllabic words, the first 
syllable is as likely, if not more so, to go than any other of the syllables, as a 
number of the above examples: 22, 25, etc. testify. 

46 d^em = E. "Jane". English adoption. 

mari d$e:n ce^ ce gro komars 
Marie "Jane'' tient an gros commerce 

47 hno:r = Fr. E16onore. Cf. no. 23, hno.r = Fr. Leonard, and for loss of 
the first syllable nos. 30, 34, 45. 

48 malitd = Fr. Mathilde. A case of metathesis, mentioned by Passy, 
Mude, § 542. See also no. 50. The Quebec form is matihy maltid is not heard 
about Quebec. 

49 margjit = Fr. Marguerite. I take this to be a case of dissimilation 
(rgr). That the g (as in Fr. guide = jid) does not become j, is probably due to the 
word being so frequently written, that is learned influence. The Quebec form is magrit. 

50 mahl == Fr. Mathilde. Simply loss of the final element of the consonantal 
group as in such words as artts = Fr. artiste, p. 78, list 51. Whether this foim or 
no. 48, maltid, is the more popular I cannot say. 

mahl fe pice, si iy la wejs, al e tut rakokije ddz ce pti kwi 
Mathilde fait piti4, si tu la voyais, elle est tonte racoqoill^e dans on petit coin 

rakokije = resserre comme dans une coquille. 

51 meli = Fr. Amelie. Cf. nos. 45 and 47. 

52 nanst = E. "Nancy". English adoption, nanse also. 

53 sistl = Fr. C6cile. Influence of the accented syllable upon the unaccented; 
cf. apiU and several words similar under Special cases on p. 35 where sisil likewise 
is noted (cf. also for the first i no. 56). 

54 tajsi = Fr. Anastasie. Here again the first two syllables of the poly- 
syllabic word, similarly to no. 47 above, hno.r = Fr. ifcleonore, disappear, undoubtedly 
containing less stress in the French word than those which survive; cf. no. 60, zalst 

= Elizabeth. 

tazi vd de bdlws*^ 
(Tasie)yend des blnets 



^ See p. 87| list 54, no. 11, and p. 141, no. 3. 
The verb ci:d = Fr. tenir, will be found on 
p. 150, no. 4. 

* Professor Sqnair spells hehuet = blueberry 



or huckleberry; see A contribiUionf etc.f p. 167 
The a seems to be merely a transitory sound, 
which has crept in before the 2; cf. pepelje, 
p. 91, no. 9. 
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55 twemt = Fr. Antoinette. The unaccented first syllable goes as usual, 
c£ no. 47 above; Fr. oi = w€, see Phonology, pp. 61-2. 

twenet u &^ve^ sa pies d etof a mate;^ al e si vip 
Antoinette a achev^ sa pi^ce d*etoffe k matin; elle est si (vif) 

56 y^ini = Fr. Eug6nie. For the y = Fr. eu, cf. no. 32, ygen = Fr. Eugene; 
the first i is due to the second accented i as in no. 53, sistl = Fr. C6cile. Among 
so many one or two-syllable words, this word is noteworthy in the dialect as having 
three syllables. 

57 viktweir = Fr. Victoire. Fr. oi = tee, see pp. 61-2. 

viktwe.r a apre grsje I supe, ru j aide^ 
Victoire est apr^ greyer le souper, va (lui) aider 

58 lyshn = Fr. Augustine. Cf. no. 21, Jysii, for loss of the first syllable. 
For Fr. gu before front vowels ^, e, eu, and i = dialect j, (y), see p. 88, list 56, and 
no. 3. There are no examples in the list, however, of Fr. gu directly before a 
consonant as precisely in this case. 

59 sabel = Fr. Isabel. Loss of the first syllable as in so many cases noted 
above. Cf. Joriain's forms: zabele and zabeau for Fr. Iscit>el and Isabeau, 

60 i^ahet = Fr. ;felizabeth. Just as in no. 54, tajn = Fr. Anastasie, the 
weaker stressed part of the word has disappeared. 

61 phk = Fr. Ang61ique. The initial syllable, possibly because of its weak 
stress as compared with the other syllables in the French word, has disappeared. 
Then the accented t has influenced the e of Fr. Angelique just as in no. 53, sistl 
= Fr. C6cile. 



Anglicisms/ 

§ LXVI. The proximity of many of the French settlements to those inhabited 
by an English speaking population has caused an influx of English words which are 
retained in a great many instances, becoming more familiar to the mass of the French 
speaking population than their own equivalents. These words are generally pro- 



* See p. 81, list 52, no. 1. 

* For this expression, see p. 170, under no. 1. 
8 See p. Ill, list 70, no. 6. 

* This dialect form Jauhert gives: aider, ede 
is also in use. Cf. my note 62 in vol. IX, M, 
L. N. for January '94 on p. 1, column 2, of the 
article on American-French dialect comparison. 
Also Schwan-Behrens, Gr, des AUfranz.y 6th ed., 
p. 202, h) greje and greje are both heard. 



* In regard to this whole subject of Angli- 
cisms and particularly the pronunciation of 
English words in the mouths of the French Aca- 
dians, attention is called to the suggestive article 
by Professor Kivard: La francisation des mots 
anglais dans le franco-canadien, BPFC., V, 
pp. 252-264. 
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noonced as in English; and as most Canadians who have a little ambition and con- 
stantly come in contact with English-speaking people, speak English quite well, the 
English words become so thoroly fixed in the minds of the speakers, that it not un- 
frequently happens that the latter do not recognize these words as English, but 
suppose them to be part of their own native speecL Particularly about the Bay, 
the number of English words in use is so considerable as to make that part of 
Acadian_ investigation a subject of special research. The majority of foreign words 
that have found their way into modem French are from English. A number of the 
words noted in the following list have been noted and commented on by M. Darme- 
steter in his Creation des mote nouveaux dans la langue frangaiseA Some of them, 
too, have been recorded by Professor Elliott in his articles on Speech mixture in 
Canada.'^ And others can be found in Dunn, Caron, Manseau, Tardival, Lusignan, 
Bibaud, Buies, Clapin, Rinfret, Rivard, the BPFC, and in almost every treatise 
which touches upon Canadian or Acadian French. 

The Acadian pronunciation of English words is what one naturally looks for, 
as close an imitation of the native English pronunciation as the speaker's opportunities 
and aptitude for the language permit. As the opportunities for both hearing and 
speaking English are very good, the chances are in the majority of cases that the 
word will be pronounced as in English. Words not so pronounced follow in general 
the principles of Acadian phonology which are quite like those of French. Such 
examples as the following illustrating the principles involved, bring out in a character- 
istic way many of the chief features of Acadian as well as of French pronunciation 
of English words. 1^. The English r which as a rule is vocalic when final, and also 
before consonants, is apt to be heard in Acadian pronunciation: barle = E. ba:h 
(barley); t5ble:r = E. tAmbb(r) (tumbler). As shown also in these two examples, 
dialect e represents E. final i in -y endings; and e:r represents E. a(r) in -er endings. 
Moreover the nasal consonant 5 usually replaces the sounds E. kom, kon, tjm = com^ 
con, tum, etc., in many words, as shown in t3'ble:r, 2«. Vowels that are long in 
English are apt to be shortened: plaste.r = E. pla:st9(r) (plaster); tim = E. ttim or 
ti.jn (team); hospo:r = E. ho:spax/d(r) (horse-power); bos = E. bo:s (boss); dog = E. 
do:g; sdlun = E. S9luun (saloon); lus = E. lutis or lu:s (loose). 3®. The two 
elements that compose English diphthongs are usually reduced to one: hospor = E. 
ho:spavd{r)\ wa:r = E. waz.r (wire); drav = E. drazv (drive); me:k = E. meek or 
metk (make); stimbot = E. sttimboot or sti.mbouL 4^. Loss of final E. consonants: 
putin = E. pudiv (pudding); mitsn = E. mzitiv or mi.ttv; fd.pun = E. fsempumv or 
fsempu.'tv (shampooing); draf = E. dra.ft (draft or note of exchange); flas = E. 
fla.'sk (flask). It may be noted that the long a in E. "barley", "plaster", and "flask" 
on becoming short in the dialect also slightly changes its quality. Just what the 
differences are between the Acadian French and the ordinary spoken English may 
be approximately shown by comparing the phonetic notation of the word in each 



* pp. 252 et seq. * Vol. X, Amtrican journal of philology, 

pp. 150 et seq. 
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idiom. It may, however, be well to remember that the variations in English pronun- 
ciation itself, as well as the very diverse methods of indicating the sounds, render 
in many instances almost any phonetic system a refractory instrument. Nevertheless, 
the desirability of preserving in as far as possible uniformity of phonetic notation 
thruout this Study is obvious. 

It seems proper to state that when first I went to Carleton in the summer 
of 1890, I made this collection of Anglicisms on the spot, and returning to Boston 
by way of Quebec, collected on the journey all the available published data it was 
possible to find. Naturally many of the Anglicisms noted in Carleton had already 
been recorded in use elsewhere in French Canada. Reference to the records of 
predecessors was therefore made at the time; and other references of more recent 
origin such as found in the BPFC. have since been added. The words, which 
originally were arranged in the English alphabetic order, here come, with few 
exceptions, in the phonetic alphabetic order. This, in the main, is identical or nearly 
so with the English order. 



1 akordjon f. = E. accordion (9]co:di9n, dkordidn\ Fr. cxcordeon. This word 
cannot well be considered an anglicism as was first thought when this list was prepared. 
The English and French forms are, however, much alike; cf. la kordjon and popular 
English d ko:di3n = an accordion. The change of Fr. e before a vowel into t or j 
has been noted in such words as kriaty.r = Fr. creature (see p. 36, no. 6), Agrijah == 
Fr. agr6able. The word is used also as feminine while Fr. accordeon is masculine; 
this may be due to thinking of it as la kordjon; that is simply the influence of the 
initial vowel. Cf. amionjom which is used as feminine in the dialect, p. 108, 
Example 4. Cf. Manseau, accordeon. 

poht^ ^u bi d9 I akordjon; i gu ase bi k9 s\u sule.v^ 
(Hip)polytejoue bien de Taccord^on; il joue assez bien que <^a soul^ve 

2 akte. An infinitive formed from E. act (akt) = Fr. acter (for jouer). 
Cf. BPFC, I, p. 91; V, p. 360. 

se:z^ k 5 akie o koss.r 5 bi akte 
ceux qaiont(act^) au concert ont bien (act^) 

Cf. also Manseau. 

3 am = E. Annie (am). See Christian names, no. 40. Often ane, 

4 L/.i 9bor(d) = E. all aboard (u.Z dbo.d, ui dbordy and also ui dbou:d, ^:l 
dbourd), Fr. d bord. Cf. Manseau; BFFC., I, p. 29; V, p. 360. 

prss twa p^; % 5 j)u krije u;? dbor{d) 
presse toi pas; ilsontpas cri^ "aU aboard" 



^ See Christian names, no. 29. 

* See p. 138, 1. Special traits, no. 5 \{9)ve. 



* See Demonstratives, p. 123. 
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5 L/.Z rati = K all right (ui rati), Fr. <fest Men. Cf. Manseau. 

komd.'s A» 5u tn^? 5u tn^ u.7 rati 
comment est-ce qne 5a va? ^a va "all right" 

6 apws'te Jcscce = E. to appoint some one, instead of Fr. notniner qq. An 
anglicism in the sense which Manseau has noted. Ct BPFC., I, p. 171. 

se ty s i j ^ JcscS d apwide pur f^ir trav&je & la rut 
saifl-tu s'il 7 aqnelqn'on d'appoint^ poor faire travailler k la route 



B 

7 lah = E. back (6ai), Fr. reculer, en arriere. Almost always used in 
speaking to a horse. 

7a bo'dre, tudre; see p.*185, no. 43; as there noted b^^'dre recalls forcibly 
E. "bother" {boda and 6:>(fer). 

8 6l/.t t = E. bar (ba: and bar) of a hotel; Fr. buvette. Caron notes "bar". 

d s ci ci^ l& b\^:r? s s mwa 
qui est ce qui tient la barre? c'est moi 

9 bargen m. = E. bargain (ba:gtn, ba.gsn, bargtn, bargsn), Fr. marche. 
I hardly think this word goes directly back to any of the OF. forms given by 
Grodefroy, but believe it due to English influence. See for pronunciation: BPFC., 
V, p. 254; p. 262; see also V, p. 360; I, p. 10. 

i s ^ fs atrape dd s5 b&rgsn 
il B*a fait attraper dans son "bargain" 

10 barle m. = E. barley iba:h, barh\ Fr. orge. The r is frequently pro- 
nounced, as it seems, on the analogy of similar words where many Americans do 
pronounce an r by reason of school influence; or because the E. vocalic r is not as 
natural for the Acadian as the usual tongue r. Altho both bargen and barle go back 
to old French, their adoption here appears rather to be due to English influence. 
Cf. BPFC, V, p. 254; p. 262; also IV, p. 67. 

1 ai L/ a^^ i[i liv da ba'rle 2 tut mon or:g € mudy^ d barle pur fe:r d 
elle a achet^ huit livres de "barley" toute mon orge est (mouln) en "barley" pour faire de 

la sup 
la soupe 

11 bed m. = E. bed {bad), Fr. lit Caron notes "bed". Much used in Canada 
as a synonym for Fr. banc-lit {BPFC, I, p. 66; V, p. 280). 



* See p. 87, list 54. 

• See p. 81, 5. Special cases, no. 1. ''Ici plutot 
aftt que aj^c." Rivard. 



• See p. 151, no. 6. 
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ejiis Jc9 ty Jcuf? dd I bed 
et od est ce que tn conche? dans le "bed" 

12 heleban t = E. belly-band (belibsend), Fr. ventriere. The d seems to be 
lost thru enfeeblement in the gronp -nd final. Not heard about Quebec 

v^ do ard'xe lit beleban ci trsn par ts.r 
ya done arranger la '^ belly-band" qui traine par terre 

13 belt f. = E. belt (belt), Fr. ceinture. Caron notes "belt". Cf. BPFC., I, p. 93. 

5 port de belt^ st ane; 8 e la grd^ nto.d 
on porte des "belts" cette ann6e; c'est la (grande) mode 

14 betse, betst = E. Betsy (betsi). See Christian names, no. 43. 

15 btl m. = E. bill (btl), Fr. note. Cf. Dunn, and BPFC., L p. 104; also 

IV, p. 240, where fifteen examples of the use of E. "bill" will be found; comment in 

regard to such commercial terms will be found in V, p. 206, in the article: Notre 

langage commercial. 

f wu* t dene b btl; ty ji^ moterr^^ 
je (vais) te donner le "biU";tu loi montreras 

16 bite = E. to beat {bi:t, btit\ Fr. Vemporter sur. This word means "to 
beat", in the sense of "surpass". Dunn gives ^biter = Nor. mordre. De Tangl. "to 
bite" (batty I do not find this sense in Moisy nor in Dubois, both of whom for 
biter give toucher a. Of bitter = toucher, Godefroy says: "peut-etre le meme mot 
que butter.'^ Dunn, however, gives an example of the word biter used in the Canadian 

sense meaning "to surpass" exactly as used in Carleton. See BPFC., I, p. 66. 

• 

17 blak m. = E. black (blseJc), and blake, a verb formed from E. "black", 

Fr. cirage and cirer. 

a vu^ dy blak pur blake me bot? 
avez-YOiis dn ''black" poor (blacker) mes bottes 

18 blak aj, blak ae f . = R black eye (blwk m\ Fr. oeil poche. Caron notes 
the word. See BPFC, I, p. 67, and examples V, p. 280. 

f t di ko dijo.m^ u rsy tut en blak aj 
je te dis qne Gmllaume a re^u tonte one "black eye" 

19 bolt f. = E. bolt (boult), Fr. boulon. Cf. BPFC, I, p. 68; for examples 
of the use of "bolt", "bolter" and "bolteur", see IV, p. 120. The E. diphthong ou 
(oo) is apt to be reduced to o (as in Fr. cdte). Cf. BPFC, V, p. 257. 



^ The plural is belt and not belts, French 
inflnences here prevailmg. 

* grU mad appears to be analogy of forms 
like Fr. grand* m^e. 

■ For the form j mo, see p. 135, 1. 



* The sense certainly is: iu le lui montrertu, 
see p. 118, Remark 1. 

» For this form see p. 93, list 57, no. 20. 

• For a ru = Fr. ayeK-YOOS, see p. 132, 6. 
» See p. 72, no. 3. 
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df d9sd'dd l& mo'tGL,^ mo porife u hyse; la, mdnu)e:r^ u pri d tra>v€:r, 5u f€ 
en descendant la montagne, mon portefaix a cass^; la (menoire) a pris en travers 9a fait 

k^'se la holt d la m9nwB:r e g e ete ublige^ d m & rdvdni:r ale:f 
casser la ''bolt" de la (menoire) et j'ai 4t6 oblige de m'en revenir k T^ge 

Caron notes holt, ak.g was translated: trdine vide. ^ale:g (adj.) est trts usit6. Une 
voiture cUlege, un homme allege, un bateau allege, etc. = qui ne porte rien, qui a les 
mains vides, qui est vide; cf. fr. allege = bateau destin6 k all6ger un navire.** 
Comment by Rivard. 

20 h38 UL = K boss (hos), Fr. chef. Caron notes "boss". Cf. BPFC., I, p. 106; 
quite a number of examples will be found in IV, p. 160. The vowel in dialect hos 
is rather shorter than in E. "boss". Cf. V, p. 255, no. 24. 

b hos ete pu d hon yme:r^ a mati^ 
le "boss" dtait pas de bonne hnmenr k matin 



21 hrande m. = E. brandy (brmndi), Fr. eau de vie, 
no. 157, below. 



For an example see 



22 hjkwit m. = E. buckwheat (hAkhwi:t\ Fr. sarrasin. Very common both 

in Canada and along the bay. However M. Rivard adds the following note: ^bAkwit 

est connu dans le fr.-can., mais il ne s'emploie gu^re que pour la faiine de sarrasin. 

Quant an sarrasin meme, on lui donne son vrai nom: syme dy sarazS = fr. semer 

du sarrasin." 

syme^ dy hAktcit 
semer du "buckwheat" 

23 huh m. = E. bully Q)uh\ Fr. hatailleur. 

s e ce vrs huh 
c*eet un vrai "bully" 

24 hAn f. = E. bun ('un), Fr. hrioches. 

kom vu:z ave fs cfo hon hAn! 
comme vous avez fait de bonnes "buns"! 



c 

25 kd:p m. = E. camp (ksemp). Mile Allard defined as a "petite cabane 
dans le bois". Dunn takes the word to be genuine Canadian coinage and notes it as 
masculine. "D'usage trfes r6pandu." Rivard. Cf. Acadianisms, no. 106, kd. 

on L/ mote twu^ Idedi^ e on ^ kufe tut la S9men dd I kd:p 
on a mont^ au bois lundi et on a couch6 toute la semaine dans le "camp" 



* For mo'td, see p. 56, at the top. 
' See Acadianisms, no. 123. 

* See p. 47, list 35, no. 14. 

* "On entend souvent ici tmce:r.^^ Rivard. 



^ See for a mate p. 163, no. 2. 
• For symCf see p. 52, no. 10. 
' See p. 14, list 6, no. 1. 
« Cf . p. 58, no. 7, licU, 
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26 Jcanis t Apparently from E. canister {kseni$t9(r))y Ft. bidon. Dann writes 
canistre and says: **Angl. h%dofC\ 

me cb I yil dd la hanis 
mets de Thiille dans la "canister" 

26 a hd'te = E. to cant Qcmni\ Fr. canter^ see, however, Acadianisms no. 107. 

5 pet i p^'se la tab dd la port? wi, d la kd'td 
on pent(ti) passer la table dans la porte? ooi, en la cantant 

26 b kario:l t I took this first to be E. carryall {ksm^:I). It may, however, 
be the French word carriole with simply change of meaning which is: "voiture 
d'hiver, propre 616gante". Cf. Dnnn carriole, 

gard do la be:l kario:l ci p^:s 
garde done la belle carriole qni passe 

27 kaf = E. cash- (kaf), Fr. argent comptant "Ici parfois kaf mais plus 
sonvent ka:f,^ Rivard. Dunn notes cash. For a dozen ways in which ksef and its 
compounds: "cash-book", "cash-box", "cashier", etc^ are used, see BPFC,, in, p. 304; 
V, p. 206. 

kom g e peje kaf, two dtceje en pjas * da disko:t ^ (en pjas dd disko.t) 
comme j*ai pay6 "cash", il m*a envoye nne piastre de discompte 

28 sm m. = E. cent {sent), Fr. sou. The t of E. "cent" {sent) is lost at the 
end of the consonantal group. Cf. Dunn under centin. The BPFC., IV, p. 347, gives 
for the pronunciation: sen, si'n, sent, and indicates the gender as "feminine". M. Rivard 
adds: ^Cent ici est invariablement feminin." 

K^ ty de sen pur fe:r dy fd.f^ 

as-tu des ''cents'' ponr faire da change (de la monnaie) 

29 fd.j m. = E. change (tfetndf), Fr. de la monnaie. See the preceding 
example and foot-note 3. See Dunn, cliange. See BPFC., IV, p. 349. 

30 farj;e = E. charge {tfardf), Fr. demander. See Dunn, charger. Also used 
in the sense of Fr. porter au debit and of haranguer; cf. BPFC, V, p. 35. 

komd.'S* ko vu mo farge pur vot trub{l)^ 
comment est-ce que vons me (chargez) pour yotre trouhle 

31 khnfe = E. clinch (khntf), Fr. river. Caron notes the word clincher. 

u ty be khnfe le bolt^ dy treno 
as-tu bien (clinch^) les "bolts" du tralneau 



* See p. 75, no. 7. I * Used for Fr. combien, an exact equivalent 

' See Dunnes obserration on discompte and { for which is not in use in the dialect. See 
(liscompter which he says are Norman. Moisy p. 166, no. 5, near top of page. 



supports the assertion. Littr^ says of discompte: 
"ancien synonyme pour escompte.^^ Perhaps here, 
however, due to English influence. 

' Also an anglidsm; cf. Dunn under change-, 
also Lusignan, no. 259. 



^ An anglicism in this sense, see no. 154, 
below. 

' See no. 19, above. The singular and plural 
forms in the Acadian and Canadian French are 
alike. 
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32 tfeh m. = E. check {tfek\ and tfsce, a verb formed from E. "check", Fr. 
cheque and the verb formed from it in the sense of Fr. marquer. These words in 
the dialect are used in a thoroly English sense. Cf. Dunn and Caron chequer. See 
the article Notre langage commercial, BPFC, V, p. 206; also Anglicismes, III, p. 196. 

u iy fa tfsce t& vali:e? wi, g e mo tfsJc da ma po:f 
as-tu fait (ch^uer) ta valise? oni, j'ai mon cheque dans ma poche 

33 foWu.T and kolt^re = E. "coal tar" Qcoul ta:r) and "to coal tar", Fr. 
goudron and goudronner. See Caron coaltar and coaltarer, Cf. H., D., T. under coaltar: 
^kol4ar\ beaucoup disent Jcoal-" 

g m e agte ce h^:r d kolt^:r pur koU^'re ma mszo 
je m*ai achetS nn quart de "coaltar" pour (coaltarer) ma maison 

34 kolekte. From E. to collect (kolekt) as are also nos. 35 and 36, Fr. per- 
cevoir. Cf. BPFC, II, p. 127; and also IV, p. 360, where a number of examples will 
be found of the use of kolekte and kolekte:r, 

s e mwa d kolekt I arge 
c'est moi qui (coUecte) I'argent 

35 kolekte.r m. = E. collector (kolekt9(r)\ dialect -^.r = E. -er, Fr. per- 
cepteur. See also Lusignan no. 275, collecteur. 

b kolekte.r e a son ofis depy^ ne:v e:r dy matd^ gysk a kat e:r d I apre midi 
le collecteur est k son office depuis neufheuresdu matin jusqu'a quatres heures de Tapr^-midi 

36 koleksjse f. = E. collection {kolekfdn and kdlekfdn), Fr. perception. 

la koleksjse s f9r^ la s{9)men d vje 
la collection se fera la semaine qui vient 

37 k5'trakte:r m. = E. contractor {kontrsektB(r) and k9ntrsektd(r)\ Fr. entre- 
preneur. See Lusignan no. 81. Cf. BPFC, II, p. 160. In regard to the suffix Fr. 
-eur = dialect -e.'r and sometimes -e, see the article: Le suffixe -eur dans notre parler 
populaire by Rivard in BPFC, 11, pp. 161-168; also V, p. 256 in the article La 
francisation des mots anglais. The nasalization of the first syllable con- is according 
to French analogy; ibid., p. 260; VI. p. 34. 

le kS'trakto.r dy fme d fe:r 5^ mny^ a mata^ 
les contracteurs du chemin de fer ont venu k matin 

38 kuk m. = E. cook {kvk\ Fr. cuisinier. See BPFC, VI, p. 116. 

mo fre.r * e kuk a bo:r "^ dy stim ^ 

mon fr^re est "cook" 4 bord du "steam" (vapeur) 



^ For ddpy^ see p. 51, 4. Special cases, no. 2. 
^ For matd,^ see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 12. 

* Neuter verbs have the auxiliary aiff.r, 
p. 161, 4. 

* For the form mny^ see p. 148, 11. 
« See p. 163, no. 2. 



• For freir instead of freir, see p. 24, list 13, 
no. 1. 

' For ho:r = Fr. bord, see p. 37, list 25, no. 3. 

* The common word for "steamboat", see 
no. 138, below. 
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39 Tcr^^kers m. pL = E. crackers (krseJc9rz\ Fr. biscuit ^kr^kcers, meme 
avec r^ s'emploie au singulier: ce kn^kcdrs, de kr^'koers" Rivard. The final s appears 
due to analogy of plural forms where an 5 is heard; cf. no. 52 and see BPtC., V, 
p. 257; VI, p. 152. 

afet^ do de kr^kers pur b pti c s m^la.d 
achate done des "crackers'' poor le petit qui est malade 

Note. A word in regard to the gender of English words taken into the dialect. If the 
French or dialect word has a corresponding form, tho differing in sense from the English word intro- 
duced, the gender of that French or dialect form is retained. Thus &o.t (no. 8), corresponding to Fr. 
buvettCf is feminine, tho no such French or dialect word exists in that sense, because Fr. barre or 
dialect &u:r meaning "bar*' or "cross-bar" is feminine in French or in the dialect Dialect tfek 
(no. 32) = Fr. chhqtie is masculine for a like reason, tho Fr. chique is itself the English word taken 
earlier into French in the most usual English acceptation of "draft". /Ze.r (no. 44) = Fr. fleur in the 
sense of E. "flour" is feminine, because the dialect form fle.r, or French form fleur, (meaning E. "flower") 
is feminine. 

In regard to other words, I think the rule can be established that they are most always of 
the same gender as their equivalents in French or the dialect. The gender of the original French 
word seems in a measure associated with the idea to such an extent as to attach itself to the English 
word that is borrowed. Thus bargen (no. 9) is masculine because Fr. march6 or some such masculine 
idea is in the speaker's mind; bid (no. 11) is masculine because Fr. lit is; beleban (no. 12) is feminine 
because Fr. ventribre is; b%l (no. 15) is masculine because Fr. compU is; futb^:l (no. 45) is feminine 
because Fr. balle is feminine (about Quebec, fvth^:l is almost always masculine); rAn (no. 112) is 
feminine because Fr. courze is, etc. There are what appear to be exceptions; for instance, the dialect 
says & bo span for paire de chevatix, paire being feminine. The explanation is that very likely some 
such masculine idea as Fr. attdage is in the speaker's mind, dy bo stAf seems to be a real exception, 
Fr. 6toffe being feminine, but perhaps byte (the dialect word for Fr. linge) may be in mind. 



D 

40 denk t = E. derrick (dsrtk\ Fr. ecoperche, Caron notes the word. 

dot f. = E. doll (dol)y Fr. poupee. This is not Carleton usage; I noted it 
at Port Daniel in the sense of petite fille. 

^ avi5 en bs:l ptit dol 
j'(avions) une belle petite "doll" 

41 drav, dra.v, drmv f. = E. drive (drsei.v), Fr. promenade en voiture. Not 
common in Carleton. Heard in Bonaventure. The E. diphthong ai, m is, as in the 
case of au, at, ou, usually reduced to its first element; cf. BPFC., V, pp. 257-259. 

al5 prd en draiv 
allons prendre une "drive" 

42 djZ = E. dull (dAT), Fr. languissant See Dunn, dull. 

le ti s5 dAl 
les temps sont "dull" 



^ See p. 81, 5. Special cases, no. 1 for the ^, and p. 139, 2, for the 9. 
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43 fi:d m. = E. feed (fi:d, fiid, fijd), Fr. d manger. The tendency in the 
dialect, as in French, is to pronounce long E. i rather shorter than in English. fi:d 
is not heard about Quebec. 

obli^ j)L/ d dene^ a mo gwo^ & fi:d 
oublie pas de donner k mon cheval un "feed" 

44 fle.r f. A translation of E. "flower" {flaud(r)\ Fr. farine. 

d la fle.r a mdxe 
de la (fleur) k manger 

Cf. Lusignan, no. 146; Dunn, fleur\ Caron, fieur, Godefroy under 2, /lewr, gives flour, 
s. m. indigo: "sur laquelle beste avait environ deux borceaulx de flour ou farine" 
(1460 Arch. JJ. 192 pi^ce 8). 

45 futh^:l I = E. football (futbL.:T), Fr. ballon. See Dunn, football; 

Caron football 

alo ^we Sb la futb^.l 
allons jouer k la "football" 

46 forkasol m. = E. fore-castle {fourkses9l, fo.rhsesdl, fouksT), Fr. gaillard 
d'avant forJcasdl indicates the pronunciation in the dialect of E. "fore-castle", a 
word used and pronounced as in EnglisL See Caron, "fore-castle". 

47 flat m. For E. "flat boat". The phonology of the dialect does not 
show Fr. e before a pronounced t to differ from that of French pronunciation. 
Therefore I take it the word ^flaf' is not from Fr. flette, found in Godefroy and 
Littr6 in the sense of a river-boat, but is rather the English word. Littr6 for 
etymology of Fr. flette quotes Jal who suggests E. "flat" (Jlmt). 

48 foriifatv m. = E. forty-flve (forttfat.v). The name of a very popular 
game of cards. "Ici (L e. about Quebec) on joue au quarante-et-un." Rivard. 

49 frohk m. = E. frolic (frohk). Used in the sense of a "dance" as is friko 
(no. 88, p. 196). Can.-Fr. form is fro.ii; cf. BPFC, V, p. 261. wabaltik is another 
synonym for frohk and also for friko, a word whose origin I have been unable to 
make out. 

50 forman m. = E. foreman (fournidn, fo'rmdn\ Fr. contremaitre. Caron 
notes the word. 

fo forman u p^se tale.r;* f td di d ete jju kots aprs twa 
le "foreman" a pass6 (tout)irheure;je te dis qu*il 6tait pas content apr^ toi 



* See p. 38, 5. Special cases, no. 7. 
' For the explanation of dene and dAne, see 
p. 46, no. 7. 



8 See p. 81, list 52, no. 4. 

* For this form see p. 164, no. 25. 
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IV. Phraseology. 

51 /jn m. = E. fun (/*^n), Fr.plaisir, and fAm = E. funny (/Unj), Fr. drdle. 

& vu^ y dy JAn? e t i fAm de pe! 
avez-voni eu du "fun"? est-U "funny" un peul 



G 

52 Jeiers, Jeters = E. gaiters (geit9(r)2, gBetd{r)e\ Fr. gtieires. Cf. no. 39 
kr^^'kers, thus E. -ers {d(r)z) is in some words expressed by -ers in the dialect; as in 
Icopers = E. coppers, and sltpers = E. slippers; the syllable -ers being short while 
e:r is long (see SPFC,, V, p. 257). 

fo lAshk^ d me Jeters € iu hrize 
Telastique de mes "gaiten" est tout brisd 

53 gale f. = E. galley (gseh\ Fr. coqueron, Caron notes the word "galley". 

U kuk fa & md'xe dd la gale 
le ^cook" fait k mangier dans la "galley" 

54 gav t = E. gang (gsev), Fr. bon nombre, Caron notes "gang". 

j^ K^ en gav da ^en^ dd debarke a matd^ 
(il) y a une "gang" de (jeunes gens) de d6barqu6s k matin 

55 gavtoe m. = E. gangway {gsevtoet, gsPDWse), Fr. passerelle, Caron notes 



V 



'gangway. 



sspere do c i met h gavvce 

esp^rez (i. e. attendez) done qu^ls mettent le "gangway" 



56 dfi = E. gee (d^t), in speaking to horses, opposite of "haw" also used in 
the dialect. Most of the terms used in speaking to horses are taken from English 
(to gee, i. e. to go to the off side). 

57 get Ap = E. get up (get Ap), to horses. 

58 goddam --= E. goddam {god{d)mm). Pronunciation of the commonest of 
E. oaths. See Dunn. "Rarement entendu dans nos campagnes." Rivard. 

59 go lo:v = E. go long (goo lo:v) for "go along". Used constantly to 
horses as is the following no. 60. " J'ai entendu assez souvent, et tr6s distinctement 
g^lo:v ou g(elo:d qui d^coulent facilement de goh:v mais viendraient difficilement de 
golo:t)P Rivard. 

60 go on = E. go on (goo on). See no. 59. 



» See p. 132, no. 6. 
• Cf. vulgar English lastic. 
3 Dialect i = Fr. il unites with the j in this 
case; see p. 91, no. 6, and p. 181, no. 24. 



* The teacher translated this: jeunes gens. 
» See p. 163, no. 2. 
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61 /lu; = E. haw (Au;). Used in speaking to horses, the opposite of "gee" 
(to haw, i. e. to cause to turn toward the near side). "Ici: ho, wJw et wo mais pour 
faire arreter le cheval." Rivard. This remark evidently applies to E. "ho" (hoo) or 
"whoa" (hwoo). 

62 heemjs, Jhe.ms or semz = E. hames (hetmz, heemz)^ Fr. attelles. Not in 

use about Quebec. 

vue ave en he:l pe:r da he:ms 
voos avez une beUe paire de ^hames" 

63 h\^:l or u;? = E. haul (Au.J), Fr. haler, titer, trainer, 

i h{^:l (l/.Z) s5 bwL, avek de tim d ^val^ 
il (hale? "hauls"?) son bois avec deux "teams" de cheyaux 

(For tim = E. "team", see no. 150 below.) This may possibly be Fr. haler meaning 
"to hoist", "to pull along", but the English word seems to have had more or less 
influence here. It will be observed that no s is heard in the 3rd singular, following 
French analogy, so too in the word tim = E. "team", the singular and plural are 
alike (cf. no. 31 where bolt is the form used for the plural). 

64 horspo.r, hospo:r m. = E. horse power (horspau9(rJ), Fr. moteur; cf. for 
pronunciation BPFC., V, p. 255, no. 23. Caron notes "horse power". 

viidr^ ty ddmi avek to horspo.r? 
viendras-tu demain avec ton "horse power"? 

Note. £. r before a consonant as in "horse" is not nsnally heard. It has rather the effect 
of lengthening the preceding vowel; the dialect, in accordance with French analogy, shortens the first 
syllable in E. "horse power" and gives full length to the final syllable, naturally enough, as the French 
stress falls there. In a word like E. brandy (cf. no. 20) the Uniform International Dictionary uses 
a special symbol to indicate the quality of the English r, differentiating it from the r, for instance, 
in French brave. Inasmuch as oftentimes the distinction is non-existent, oftentimes so subtle as to 
render the distinction dubions, it has not been deemed practicable to do more than caU attention to it 
in this note. Likewise it has rarely been considered practicable to differentiate, for instance, the a 
in E. brandy from the a in Fr. brave, such inappreciable differentiations only serving to complicate 
what is well understood and quite simple. 



65 i'tr3diii:r en parson {pars An) = R to introduce a person, Fr. presenter 
une personne. Caron notes the expression. 

al € ti^ gro'sje.r! a^ m ^ p^ €'trod^i a sa se:r 
ellee8t(ti) grossi^re! elle m'a pas introduit k sa soeur 

* See p. 110, list 69, no. 11. ' For the different forms, see the pronouns 

• For tiy see pp. 133-4, Note. p. 115. 
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66 dfame = E. to jam (dgsem), Fr. s'entasser, Caron notes "jam", and jatner, 
Cf. BPFC, V, pp. 116-117 where Fr. prise seems best to render the "jam" formed 
by wood obstruction in a river. 

fn5 muld^ marf pu; le ru s3 dgame 
mon moulin marche pas; les rones sent (jam6) 

67 dpb m. = E. jib (d^ifc), Fr. foe, 

$t9 gweUt fc^ L/ « d^%b ne^ 
cette goSlette-ld, a nn "jib" neuf 

68 d^ig 1 = E. jig {d^g\ Fr. gigue. The English word appears at least 
to have influenced the first element, dialect d^. For example, see no. 73, below. The 
Quebec form is jig. Cf. Fagons de parler du P. Potier in BPFC., IV, p. 144. 

69 dpb t = E. job (dpb), Fr. entreprise, Caron notes "job". Quebec djob. 

Twelve examples of the use of E. "job" will be found in BPFC., Ill, p. 132. See 

also V, p. 206. 

s € ii^ twa k ^ la dpb da fs:r s^? 
c'est (ti) toi qu'as la "job" de faire qa? 

Professor Alc6e Fortier* says of "job": "an English word used by every one in Louisiana 
and adopted as French: il a un bon job\ c'est un jobber'^ 

70 dpbe:r m. = E. jobber {dp'bd(r)). Explained as ouvrier a la tdche; 
entrepreneur, entrepreneur a for fait, revendeur, etc., BPFC, III, p. 132; also the 
references under no. 37 for dialect -a.r = E. -er (d(r)). 

8 B OR dpbe:r 
c'est nn "jobber" 

See the preceding example no. 69; and for E. -er = dialect -^.r cf. the remarks 
accompanying nos. 35 and 37. 

Note. For names taken from Englisb, so common in the dialect, like Jack^ Jim, Jimmy, Jo^ 
John, Johnny, see the list p. 220. 

71 dgjmpe sometimes fAmpe = E. to jump {d;Amp\ Fr. sauter. 



K 

72 od m. = E. kid (Jctd), Fr. chevreuil Used in the expression kd d c%d = 
Fr. gants de "kid". See Phonology, p. 85, Remark. Caron notes "kid". See BPFC, 
V, p. 207 kid doubles. 



» For the nasal, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 13. | * Tramactiom of the M. L. A., toI. m, 1887, 

• For we, see p. 70, nnder 6. p. 122, no. 59. 

• For ti, see pp. 133-4, Note. 
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73 cun f. = E. tune (tjun, tjuun), Fr. air. See the Phonology, p. 87, Note. 

W€J5 Zu/ gu nu en hel cun pur k 5 dd:s en dp,g a ksit 
Yoyons \k\ jouenoos one beUe "tone" poor qu'on danse one gigue k quatre 



L 

74 Ju.-n m. = E. lawn (?u;n), Fr. linon, 

aget^ mwa de varf^ d9 Zu;n 
achate moi deux verges de "lawn" 

75 htdr tnort t A translation of E. "dead lettera". Fr. Uttres non ridamees. 
Caron notes lettres mortes. 

vuz ave en letdr mort a la post 
Yous aYez one lettre morte k la poste 

76 lo m. = E. lot (ht)j Fr. ht. E. "lot" seems to have influenced the sense 
of the dialect word in certain cases as can best be seen by the examples: 

1 & lo d te:r 2 j avs ce lo d9 preit a bo.r dy stitn 3 g m e a^e de lo 
un lot de terre 11 y aYait nn lot de pr^tres k bord da "steamer" je m*ai achet6 on lot 

d but3 
de boutons 

77 lofe = E. to loaf (louf), Fr. fldner. Cf. SPFC, V, p. 259. 

il fait rien que de (loafer) 

78 lofe:r m. = E. loafer {loufd(r)\ Fr. flaneur. Cf. BFFC., V, p. 259. 

s B 6t vre hfe.r 
c'est un Yrai "loafer" 

For E. -er {d(r)) = dialect -^.r, ct nos. 37, 70, 157. 

79 Ivic ot = E. look out (luk aut), Fr. attention! 

la metres s malin^ luk ot 
la maitresse est maligne "look out" 

80 lus = E. loose (luus), Fr. ample. Caron notes "loose". Cf. BPFC., V, p. 256. 

le md:f cfo vot ro:h so tro lus 
lea manches de Yotre robe sont trop "loose" 

81 Untf m. = E. lunch (Untf), Fr. gouter. Cf. BPFC., V, p. 236. 

mari greje nu Id lAntf 
Marie gr4ez nous le "lunch" 



^ For the form, see p. 139, under 2. 
• See p. 18, list 10, no. 29. 



» For je, see p. 89, no. 4. 
* See p. 100, no. 4. 
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Untf is not so common in Carleton as in some other places. "Ici (Quebec) se 
prononce comme en anglais. Ne se dit que dans les villes. N'est pas populaire ." Rivard. 



M 

82 marh m. = E. marbles (marbdls), Fr. hilles, 

al5 ^we m&rb, nu de^ pja:r^ 
allons jouer anx (marbres) nous deux Pierre 

Caron notes ^marhreSj Pic." Dunn says: "Pic. dans le sens de hille de marbre ou de 
gres qui sert de jouet aux enf ants." Cf . SPFC, V, p. 263 : ^marhr s'est fonn6 sous 
rinfluence du mot fran^ais marbrey 

marje JceJcce = E. to marry some one, Fr. ipouser quelqu'un. See p. 203, 
no. 117. The E. expression "to marry some one" may have helped to extend the use 
of the very common dialect expression. Caron notes marier quelqu'un, Cf . also t)unn ; 
BFFC, V, p. 55. 

83 marfd'di:z ssf f. A translation of E. "dry goods". Fr. nouveautes. See 
Dunn, marchandises seches. Continually used in the advertising columns of the French- 
Canadian newspapers, despite much effort on the part of reformers to suppress it. 
Cf. BPFC, V, p. 78. 

fo pti burgWA ft L/' &rive std sdmen vd ji^ k9 de marfd'di:z sef^ 
le petit bourgeois qu'a arrive cette semaine vend rien que des marcbandises arches 

85 rmsdil m. = E. misdeal (misdi.T), Fr. maldonne. See Dunn misdile, 
Caron "misdeal". The BPFC., V, p. 255, gives the Quebec pronunciation: tnizdzil, the 
i in the final syllable being shorter than in English. 

std parti isit k5:t jou; t \^ fa mtsdil 
cette partie ici conte pas; tu as fait "misdeal" 

N 

85 n&nst = E. Nancy {nansi). See p. 225, no. 52. 

86 nya.-^ m. A translation of E. "cloud", a wrap for the head. Fr. foulard. 
Dunn gives nuage ou nubee, 

me to n^a:; sy^ ie:s ore:j'^ pur p^ awe:r fret^ 
mets ton nuage sur tes oreilles pour pas avoir froid 



^ For similar expressions, see p. 121, nos. 16, 17. | French pronunciation in tbe above expression is 

* See p. 223, no. 27. retained. 

' See Neuter verbs, pp. 161-2. | • See the Prepositions, p. 171, no. 35. 

* See p. 89, no. 4. ' Tbe form ar€;j can be heard but I do not 

* fes is more popular, see p. 77, list 49, no. 4. think it is Carleton. See p. 23, Remark 2. 
The word appearing so much in print, the ® See p. 73, list 47, no. 9. 
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87 HAt t = E. nut (nAt), Fr. ecrou, Caron notes "nut". Sometimes not 

t L/ pa/rdy en nAt cb ta, WL^'gtn 
tu as perdn une "nut" de ta **wagon" 



88 obgekte = E. to object (pbgsJct), Fr. ohjecter. While the form ob^skte is 
French, the way in which it is continually used in the dialect recalls strongly the 
English sense: "to object". 

1 t 5 L/ obgehte a 5u 2 i 3 vuly I nome komissr d eJcjl, me i u obgehte 
11 s'a (object^) k 9a ilsont youln le nommer commissaire d'^cole, mais il a (object^) 

In both of these examples, obgekte is used in an English sense. Cf. Dunn objecter 
and s^objecter; also Clapin, Einfret. 

89 ofts f. = E. office (pfis), Fr. bureau. What has just been said of obgekte, 
no. 88 above, applies to ofts which is continually used where French employs bureau. 
Ci Dunn under "office"; also Clapin, Einfret. 

I ofis e ti^ uvart (here used of a law office) 

(I'office) est (ti) ouverte 

90 ovdr^'le^ = E. overhaul {povdrhK^:!)^ Fr. examiner, Caron gives overhaler, 

i u ovdr^'le partu 
il a "overhauled" partout 

Cf. BPFC, V, p. 256, no. 33, and p. 259, no. 63: ovn^.l = E. over alls (oov9r\^:U), Fr. 
salopette. "Ce dernier mot est n^cessairement stranger k ovdr^le." Eivard. 



91 pKj'sage m. Used for Fr. voyageur. The influence of E. "passenger" 
(p«sindp(r)) is seen in the sense in which the dialect word is used, i. e. not only on 
board boats but railroad trains as well. Fr, passager. See Bxmn^passager; Clapin, Einfret. 

i ave ti^ bu'ku^ dd pL^'sage a bo:r de p^:r? 
il avait (ti) beaucoup de (passager) k bord des chars? 

92 patent (c^i:r a). A semi-translation of E. "patent leather" {pfetnt led9(r)), 
Fr. cuir vemi. See Dunn, cuir a paiente\ Einfret. 

93 pemaste:r m. = E. paymaster (petma:std(r)), Fr. payeur. Cf. Einfret 
"A Quebec, on dit aussi: paie-maitre (peme.tr)'' Eivard. 

fo pemaste.r u arive 
le "paymaster" a arriv6 



* For ti, see p. 134, at the top. 

* I noted in Quebec the form a'vru'Ze, of which, 
however, M. Rivard says: "Je ne connais pas." 



' See p. 47, list 35, no. 3. 
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rv. Phraseology. 



94 psdUir m. = E. peddler {p€dl9(r)\ Ft. colporteur. For dialect ending -^.r 
= K er, cf . nos. 39, 52, 70 and 78. See Dunn, peddleur; also Clapin who gives as well 
a feminine peddleuse. Cf. BPFC, V, p. 256 (bottom); of this latter form Eivard 
remarks: "Jamais entendu, moi-meme." 

fo pedle.r k u pu'se avd midi, s € ce garee^ 
le "peddler" qui a pass^ ayant midi, c'est nn jersiais 

95 papoerman m. The ordinary pronunciation of E. "peppermint" (psp^Cr)- 
nvdnt). Fr. menthe poivree. Cf. BPFC., V, p. 262. About Quebec, papcemiAn is 
feminine: papoerman fort 

1 g em ti^ le sunti^ d9 papcerman! 2 den^ mwa de papcerman fo:r 
j'aime (ti) les (sweeties) de "peppermint''! donne moi des "peppennints" forts 

96 patl f. = E. pile (patl), Fr. pile, tas. Ct Rinfret under pUer. 

alek^ € apre fe:r en patl (fo gwsmo sy^ I ho.r d la ko.'t 
Alexandre est apr^s faire nne "pile" de goSmon sor le bord de la c5te 

97 pifi = E. Pete (ptit). 

98 plasie.r m. = E. plaster {plast3(r)\ Fr. empldtre. Caron notes "plaster". 

Tcom g av€ mal o rd,^ g e jy^ ce plaster dy dokte.r e pi*^ 5L/ m u J€ri^^ iu t9 sti%i 
commej'aTais mal anx reins, j'ai en nn "plaster" dn doctenr et pnis ^ m'a gneri tontde snite 

Cf. BPFC., V, p. 254 where Rivard, treating La francisation des mots anglais, records 
plastce.r, noting a slight change in the quality and quantity of the E. vowel a; L e. 
the dialect has a rather than a, and the a is somewhat shorter than E. a. 

99 posttdg m. = E. postage (pousttdg), Fr. port des lettres. Dunn and Caron 
note "postage"; cf. Rinfret. "La finale anglaise -age fait dans le Fr.-can. -a.g. On 
dit posta.g. Ceux qui prononcent po:st%dg parlent anglais." Rivard. 

aste:r^^ 5 a ublige^^ d9 psje fo posttdg de let 
& cette henre on est oblige de payer le "postage" des lettres 

100 postofis t. = E. post-office (poustofis), Fr. bureau de poste, la poste. 
Dunn and Caron note "post-office"; cf. Rinfret "A Qu6bec postofts."" Rivard. 

ru ws.r a la postofts si g e p^^ kek9^* let 
va Toir k la "post-office" si j*ai pas qnelqnes lettres 



^ See p. 27) 6. Special cases, no. 12. 

• For tif see p. 134, at the top. 

' A noun coined from "sweet" in the English 
fashion by adding-y; in the plural, however, just 
as with "peppennint", no 8 is heard, here French 
analogy preTailing as noted already p. 230, no. 13, 
beltf foot-note 1. 

* See p. 45, no. 7. 
» See p. 221, 2. 



« See p. 171, no. 35. 
» See p. 223, no. 28. 

* For the nasal d, see p. 54, list 86 A, no. 19. 
» For jy, see p. 131, at the top. 
w For piy see p. 52, Note. 
" For the je, see p. 88, list 56, no. 10. 
" See p. 163, no. 3. 
«» See p. 48, no. 14. 
" See p. 91, no. 4. 
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101 pautf t = E. pouch (jpautf), Fr. blague. 

pjaro^ L/ tane la v£$i:j dy Tofo e s ^ fs en pautf a tab^ 
Pierrot a tann^ la vessille dn cochon et s'a fait une ''poach" k tabac 

102 prd:d en marf, A translation of E. "to take a walk". Fr. faire une 
promenade. Noted also in Emile Chartier's article: La propriete de V expression, 
BPFC., VI, p. 10 (middle). 

103 pjmps f. = E. pumps (pAtnps), Fr. escarpins. Caron notes "pumps". 

1 t/V An 2 me pAmps 2 l^ iy en hel pe.r dd pAmps? 
va qu^rir mes "pumps" as-tu une belle paire de "pumps"? 

104 pAntf m. = E. punch (pAntf), Fr. repoussoir. Caron notes "punch"; cf. 
Einfret, who notes the word used in the sense of Fr. chasse-pointe, chasse-clou. 

pap^ fs d9md'de si vu vudre ji^ prste vot pAntf 
papa fait demander si vous voudrez lui pr§ter votre "punch" 

105 PAD m. = E. pung (p^2?). A low box conveyance usually on runners. 
The term is not in use about Quebec. 

j^ ^ ase d kao d isit^ a I egli.z Jcq s; e Jc^'se fo bu'cy^ do ni5 pAt) 
11 y a assez de cahots d*ici k T^lise que j'ai cass^ le bacul de mon "pung" 

106 poerse:r m. = E. purser {pce(r)sd(r)\ Fr. comptable, Caron notes "purser". 

ds ci s pcerse.r o bo:r dy stim 
quiest-cequi est "purser" au bord du "steamer" 

107 putin I = E. pudding {pudtv\ Fr. ponding m. Cf. BPFC., VI, p. 100, 
where the pronunciation pudt.g is recorded. The popular Quebec pronunciation is putin. 

mdnid'^ u fs en bon putin o bdlus^ 
maman a fait une bonne "pudding" aux bluets 



R 

108 raf m. = E. raft (raft); the final t being lost at the end of the breath 
group ft, cf. bsbban, p. 230, 12. Fr. radeau; cf. BPFC, V, p. 254, no. 1, draf= Fr. draft. 

dd la gro'.s tdpa:t cfo vd {ve)^ c j* u y la s(9)msn p^'se, j^ ^ teri^^ trwK^^^ raf 
dans la grosse temp^te de vent qull y a eu la semaine pass^e, il y a terri trois "rafts" 

isit,^ i 5 y buku^^ d miza:r a mni.r^^ le farfe; le tolain u h^'S9 kat fwa 
ici, ils ont eu beaucoup de mis^re a venir les chercher; leur "towline" a cass^ quatre fois 



» See p. 223, no. 27 a. 

* See p. 146, 6. 

* See the pronouns, p. 115. 

* See p. 90, foot-note 5. 

« See p. 73, list 47, no. 10. 

* See p. 183, no. 31; Quebec bucy. 
' See p. 33, no. 2. 

^ Prof. Squair mentions this word in his 
ContrilnUiony spelling belouet. I have mentioned 



the form on p. 44, under 9, Special cases; p. 47, 
Remark; p. 91, Bemark; taking it to be Fr. bluets 
= blue berries. 

» See p. 56, list 36 C, no. 23. 

»•» For teriy see p. 215, no. 177. 

" For the u of tncu, see p. 14, list 6, no. 7. 

" See p. 47, list 35, no. 3. 

" See p. 148, 11. 
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39 kn^'kers m. pL = E. crackers {krsdkdre\ Fr. biscuit, ^kn^koers, meme 
avec Vs s'emploie au singulier: ce kn^kcers, de kr^'kcers" Rivard. The final s appears 
due to analogy of plural forms where an 5 is heard; cf. no. 52 and see BPIC, V, 
p. 257; VI, p. 152. 

aget^ do de kn^kars pur h pti c € nuda:d 
achate done des ''crackers" poor le petit qui est malade 

Note. A word in regard to the gender of English words taken into the dialect. If the 
French or dialect word has a corresponding form, tho differing in sense firom the English word intro- 
duced, the gender of that French or dialect form is retained. Thus 6ur (no. 8), corresponding to Fr. 
buvette, is feminine, tho no such French or dialect word exists in that sense, because Fr. barre or 
dialect bL^:r meaning ''bar" or "cross-bar" is feminine in French or in the dialect. Dialect tfek 
(no. 32) = Fr. ch^ue is masculine for a like reason, tho Fr. ch^ue is itself the English word taken 
earlier into French in the most usual English acceptation of "draft", fle.r (no. 44) = Fr. fUur in the 
sense of E. "flour" is feminine, because the dialect form fte:r, or French form fleur, (meaning E. "flower*') 
is feminine. 

In regard to other words, I think the rule can be established that they are most always of 
the same gender as their equiTalents in French or the dialect The gender of the original French 
word seems in a measure associated with the idea to such an extent as to attach itself to the English 
word that is borrowed. Thus bargen (no. 9) is masculine because Fr. marcJU or some such masculine 
idea is in the speaker's mind; bed (no. 11) is masculine because Fr. lit is; beleban (no. 12) is feminine 
because Fr. ventribre is; b%l (no. 15) is masculine because Fr. compte is; futbui (no. 45) is feminine 
because Fr. balle is feminine (about Quebec. futb^:l is almost always masculine); rAn (no. 112) is 
feminine because Fr. cowru is, etc. There are what appear to be exceptions; for instance, the dialect 
says & bo span for paire de chevauXf paire being feminine. The explanation is that very likely some 
such masculine idea as Fr. attdage is in the speaker's mind, dy b3 utAf seems to be a real exception, 
Fr. Uoffe being feminine, but perhaps byt^ (the dialect word for Fr. lingt) may be in mind. 



D 

40 dank f. = E. derrick (dertk), Fr. ecoperche, Caron notes the word. 

dol f. = E. doll {dol)^ Fr. poupee. This is not Carleton usage; I noted it 
at Port Daniel in the sense of petite fille, 

g avis en he:l ptit dol 
j'(avions) une belle petite "doll'* 

41 draVy dra:v, dratv f. = E. drive {drs^:v\ Fr. promenade en voiture. Not 
common in Carleton. Heard in Bonaventure. The E. diphthong at, a?^ is, as in the 
case of au, az, ou, usually reduced to its first element; cf. BPFC, V, pp. 257-259. 

al3 prd en draiv 
allons prendre une "drive" 

42 dAl = E. dull (d^0> Fr. languissant See Dunn, dull 

le ti so dAl 
les temps sont "dull" 



^ See p. 81, 5. Special cases, no. 1 for the ^, and p. 139, 2, for the 9. 
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43 fi:d m. = E. feed (fi:d, fiid, fijd), Fr. d manger. The tendency in the 
dialect, as in French, is to pronounce long E. i rather shorter than in English. fi:d 
is not heard about Quebec. 

ohli^ p^ d dene^ a mo gwo^ ce fi:d 
oublie pas de donner k mon cheval un^feed" 

44 fle.r t A translation of E. "flower" {flau9(r)\ Fr. farine. 

d la fle.r a mdxe 
de la (fleur) a manger 

Cf. Lusignan, no. 146; Dunn, fleur; Caron, fleur. Grodefroy under 2, fleur, gives fl^ur, 
s. m. indigo : "sur laquelle beste avait environ deux borceaulx de flour ou farine" 
(1460 Arch. JJ. 192 pifece 8). 

45 futbL.:l t = E. football (futb^.l), Fr. ballon. See Dunn, football; 

Caron football. 

al5 ^we a la futb^.i 
allons jouer k la ''football" 

46 forkasdl m. = E. fore-castle {fourlcsesdl, fo.rkmsdl, fouksT), Fr. gaillard 
d'avant. forkasdl indicates the pronunciation in the dialect of E. "fore-castle", a 
word used and pronounced as in English. See Caron, "fore-castle". 

47 flat m. For E. "flat boat". The phonology of the dialect does not 
show Fr. e before a pronounced t to differ from that of French pronunciation. 
Therefore I take it the word "flaf' is not from Fr. flette, found in Godefroy and 
Littr6 in the sense of a river-boat, but is rather the English word. Littre for 
etymology of Fr. flrette quotes Jal who suggests E. "flat" (flset). 

48 fortifaiv m. = E. forty-five (fjrtifat:v). The name of a very popular 
game of cards. "Ici (i e. about Quebec) on joue au quarante-et-un." Rivard. 

49 frohk m. = E. frolic (jfrolik). Used in the sense of a "dance" as is friko 
(no. 88, p. 196). Can.-Fr. form is fro:li\ cf. BPFC, V, p. 261. wabaltik is another 
synonym for frohk and also for friko, a word whose origin I have been unable to 
make out. 

50 forman m. = E. foreman (fournidn, fo'rmdn\ Fr. contremaitre. Caron 
notes the word. 

fo forman u p^se tale:r;^ f td di ci ets jpu k5'ti apre twa 
le ^'foreman" a pas86 (tout) k Thenre ; je te dis qn'il 6tait pas content apr^ toi 



^ See p. 38, 5. Special cases, no. 7. 
* For the explanation of dene and dA ne, see 
p. 45, no. 7. 



« See p. 81, list 52, no. 4. 

* For this form see p. 164, no. 25. 
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51 (ah m. = E. fun {fAn\ Fr. plaisir, and fAm = E. funny (fAni), Fr. drdle. 

a vu^ y dy JAn? s t i fAm ce pe! 
avez-voui eu du "fun"? est-il "fnnny" nn peul 



G 

52 Jeters, Jeters = E. gaiters (gettd(r)jg, g€etd{r)£), Fr. gnetres. Cf. no. 39 
Jcr^'kers, thus E. -ers {9(r)z) is in some words expressed by -ers in the dialect; as in 
Tcopers = E. coppers, and shpers = E. slippers; the syllable -ers being short while 
e:r is long (see BPFC., V, p. 257). 

fo lashJc^ d me Jeters € tu hrize 
Telastique de mes "gaitera*' est tout bri86 

53 gale t. = E. galley (gsBh), Fr. coqueron, Caron notes the word "galley". 

fo kuk fs a md'xe dd la gale 
le ^cook" fait k manger dans la "galley" 

54 gav t = E. gang (^sev), Fr. hon nombre, Caron notes "gang". 

j^ ^ en gat) da ^en^ dd debarke a mata^ 
(il) y a une "gang" de (jeanes gens) de d^barqu^ & matin 



55 gadwe m. = E. gangway (gsej^wet, gsevwse), Fr. passerelle. Caron notes 



u 



V 



gangway. 



Bspere do c i met fo gat) we 

esp^rez (i. e. attendez) done qu^ls mettent le "gangway" 



56 d^i = E. gee (dgi), in speaking to horses, opposite of "haw" also used in 
the dialect. Most of the terms used in speaking to horses are taken from English 
(to gee, i. e. to go to the off side). 

57 get Ap = E. get up (get Ap), to horses. 

58 goddam = E. goddam {god{d)spm). Pronunciation of the commonest of 
E. oaths. See Dunn. "Earement entendu dans nos campagnes." Eivard. 

59 go lo:t) = E. go long {goo lo:t)) for "go along". Used constantly to 
horses as is the following no. 60. " J*ai entendu assez souvent, et tr6s distinctement 
golo:t) ou g(elo:t) qui d^coulent facilement de golo:t) mais viendraient difficilement de 
golo.'t).^^ Rivard. 

60 go on = E. go on (goo on). See no. 59. 



1 See p. 132, no. 6. 
' Cf. vulgar English lastic. 
' Dialect i = Fr. il unites with the j in this 
case; see p. 91, no. 6, and p. 181, no. 24. 



* The teacher translated this: jeune$ gens, 

• See p. 163, no. 2. 
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61 ^o; = E. haw (Au;). Used in speaking to horses, the opposite of "gee" 
(to haw, i. e. to cause to turn toward the near side). "Ici: ho, wlw et wo mais pour 
faire arreter le cheval." Eivard. This remark evidently applies to E. "ho" Qioo) or 
"whoa" (hwoo). 

62 hsemjs, Jie.ms or semjs = E. hames (hetmz, heemz), Fr. attelles. Not in 

use about Quebec. 

vuz ave en bs.l per dd hems 
Yous avez nne belle paire de ''hames" 

63 Al/.Z or L/.7 = E. haul (Ao.Z), Fr. haler, tirer, trainer, 

i Au.Z (l/.Z) s5 buK^ avsh de tim d gvaU 
il (bale? "bauls*'?) son bois avec denx "teams" de chevaux 

(For tim = E. "team", see no. 150 below.) This may possibly be Fr. haler meaning 
"to hoist", "to pull along", but the English word seems to have had more or less 
influence here. It will be observed that no s is heard in the 3rd singular, following 
French analogy, so too in the word tim = E. "team", the singular and plural are 
alike (cf. no. 31 where bolt is the form used for the plural). 

64 horspo.r, hospoir m. = E. horse power (horspau9(r)\ Fr. moteur-^ cf. for 
pronunciation BPFC, V, p. 255, no. 23. Caron notes "horse power". 

viidr^ ty ddmi avsk to horspo.r? 
viendras-tu demain avec ton "horse power"? 

Note. E. r before a consonant as in "horse" is not usually heard. It has rather the effect 
of lengthening the preceding vowel; tlie dialect, in accordance with French analogy, shortens the first 
syllable in E. "horse power" and gives full length to the final syllable, naturally enough, as the French 
stress faUs there. In a word like E. brandy (cf. no. 20) the Uniform International Dictionary uses 
a special symbol to indicate the quality of the English r, differentiating it from the r, for instance, 
in French brave. Inasmuch as oftentimes the distinction is non-existent, oftentimes so subtle as to 
render the distinction dubious, it has not been deemed practicable to do more than call attention to it 
in this note. Likewise it has rarely been considered practicable to differentiate, for instance, the a 
in E. brandy from the a in Fr. brave, such inappreciable differentiations only serving to complicate 
what is well understood and quite simple. 



65 ttrodtii.r en parson (parsjn) = E. to introduce a person, Fr. presenter 
une personne, Caron notes the expression. 

al £ ti^ gro'sje:r! a^ m k,, pu e'trodt[i a sa se:r 
elle est (ti) grossi^re! elle m^a pas introduit k sa soeur 



» See p. 110, list 69, no. 11. 
• For tiy see pp. 133-4, Note. 



^ For the different forms, see the pronouns 
p. 115. 
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J 

66 d$ame = E. to jam (dgsem), Fr. s'entasser, Caron notes "jam", and jamer, 
Cf. BPFC, V, pp. 116-117 where Fr. prise seems best to render the "jam" formed 
by wood obstruction in a river. 

m5 muld^ marf pu; le ru s5 dgame 
mon monlin marche pas; les rones sont (jam6) 

67 cigtb m. = E. jib (dgib), Fr. foe. 

st9 gwslst Zu L/ (K dgib ne^ 
cette go6lette-Ii a un "jib** neuf 

68 dgtg f. = E. jig (dgtg), Fr. gigue. The English word appears at least 
to have influenced the first element, dialect dg. For example, see no. 73, below. The 
Quebec form is jtg. Ct Fagons de parler du P. Potter in BPFC., IV, p. 144. 

69 dpb f. = E. job (dpb), Fr. entreprise. Caron notes "job". Quebec djob. 

Twelve examples of the use of E. "job" wUl be found in BPFC., Ill, p. 132. See 

also V, p. 206. 

s B ti^ twa k ^ la dpb dd f£:r s^? 
c'est (ti) toi qn*as la "job" de faire ^a? 

Professor Alc6e Fortier* says of "job": "an English word used by every one in Louisiana 
and adopted as French: il a un bon job; c'est un jobber'' 

70 dpbe:r m. = E. jobber {dp'bd(r)). Explained as ouvrier a la tdche; 
entrepreneur, entrepreneur a for fait, revendeur, etc., BPFC, HL p. 132; also the 
references under no. 37 for dialect -e:r = E. -er (9(r)). 

s B de dpbe.r 
c'est un "jobber" 

See the preceding example no. 69; and for E. -er = dialect -e.r cf. the remarks 
accompanying nos. 35 and 37. 

Note. For names taken from English, so common in the dialect, like Jackj Jintf Jimmyf Jo, 
Johfiy Johnny, see the list p. 220. 

71 dgAtnpe sometimes gAtnpe = E. to jump (dgAmp), Fr. sauter. 

K 

72 ctd m. = E. kid (ktd), Fr. chevreuil. Used in the expression kd d ad = 
Fr. gants de "kid". See Phonology, p. 85, Eemark. Caron notes "kid". See BPFC, 
V, p. 207 kid doubles. 



» For the nasal, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 13. * Transactions of the M. L. A., vol.m, 1887, 



» For ne, see p. 70, under 6. 
• For ti, see pp. 133-4, Note. 



p. 122, no. 59. 
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73 cun t = E. tune (tjun, tjuun), Fr. air. See the Phonology, p. 87, Note. 

W€J5 Ix^! fu nu en bsl cun pur k 5 dd:s en d^tg a Teat 
Yoyons 14! jonenons one belle " tone" poor qu'on danse une gigue 4 qnatre 



L 

74 Zu.-n m. = E. lawn (io.n), Fr. linon. 

aget^ mwa de var;^ d9 Zo.'n 
achate moi deux verges de "lawn" 

75 Istdr mort f. A translation of E. "dead lettei's". Fr. lettres non riclamees. 
Caron notes lettres mortes. 

vuss ave en l€t9r mort a la post 
Tons ayez nne lettre morte 4 la poste 

76 to m. = E. lot (bt), Fr. lot E. *'lot" seems to have influenced the sense 
of the dialect word in certain cases as can best be seen by the examples: 

1 d lo d ts:r 2 j avs 6^ lo d9 pre:t a bo:r dy stim 3 g m e agte de lo 
un lot de terre il y avait un lot de pr^tres k bord du '^steamer" je m*ai achet4 nn lot 

d but5 
de boutons 

77 lofe = E. to loaf (louf), Fr. fldner. Cf. BPFC, V, p. 259. 

i fs ji^ Jc9 (fo lofe 
il fait rien que de (loafer) 

78 lofe:r m. = E. loafer {lovfd(r)\ Fr. fianeu/r, Cf. BPFC., V, p. 259. 

s s 6r vre lofe.r 
c'est un vrai "loafer" 

For E. -er {d(r)) = dialect -ar, cf. nos. 37, 70, 157. 

79 luk ot = E. look out (luJc aut), Fr. attention! 

la metres e mahn^ luk ot 
la maitresse est maligne "look out" 

80 lus = E. loose (luus), Fr. ample, Caron notes "loose". Cf. BPFC., V, p. 256. 

le md:f do vot ro:b so tro lus 
les manches de votre robe sont trop "loose" 

81 Untf m. = E. lunch (Untf), Fr. gouter. Ct BPFC,, V, p. 236. 

mari grsje nu h lAntf 
Marie gr^ez nous le "lunch" 



^ For the form, see p. 139, under 2. 
« See p. 18, list 10, no. 29. 



* For jf, see p. 89, no. 4. 

* See p. 100, no. 4. 
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lAntf is not so common in Carleton as in some other places. "Ici (Quebec) se 
prononce comme en anglais. Ne se dit que dans les villes* N'est pas populaire." Rivard. 



M 

82 marh m. = E. marbles {marhdls\ Fr. hilles, 

al5 ^we marly nu de^ pja.r^ 
allons jouer aux (marbres) nous deux Pierre 

Caron notes ^marbres, Pic" Dunn says: "Pic. dans le sens de biUe de marbre ou de 
gr^s qui sert de jouet aux enfants." Cf. BPFC., V, p. 263: ^marbr s'est form6 sous 
I'influence du mot frangais marbre'' 

marje JceM = E. to marry some one, Fr. epouser quelqu'un. See p. 203, 
no. 117. The E. expression "to marry some one" may have helped to extend the use 
of the very common dialect expression. Caron notes marier quelqu'un. Cf . also t)unn ; 
BFFC, V, p. 55. 

83 marfd'di.'z saf t A translation of E. "dry goods". Fr. nouveautes. See 
Dunn, marchandises seches. Continually used in the advertising columns of the French- 
Canadian newspapers, despite much effort on the part of reformers to suppress it. 
Cf. BPFC, V, p. 78. 

Id pti burgwa ft u* arive std sdman vd ji* Tc9 de marfddi.JS sef^ 
le petit bourgeois qu'a arriv6 cette semaine vend rien que des marchandises s^ches 

85 mtsdil m. = E. misdeal (misdil), Fr. maldonne. See Dunn misdile, 
Caron "misdeal". The BPFC, V, p. 255, gives the Quebec pronunciation : miedzil, the 
i in the final syllable being shorter than in English. 

st9 parti isit 1i5:t p^; t ^ fe misdil 
cette partie ici conte pas; tu as fait "misdeal'* 

N 

85 nansi = E. Nancy (nansi). See p. 225, no. 52. 

86 ntia:g m. A translation of E. "cloud", a wrap for the head. Fr. foulard. 
Dunn gives niuige ou nubee. 

me to nfia:g sy^ is.s ore:j'^ pur p^ aws:r frat^ 
mets ton nuage sur tes oreilles pour pas avoir froid 



* For similar expressions, see p. 121, nos. 16, 17. | French pronunciation in the above expression is 
" See p. 223, no. 27. retained. 

' See Neuter verbs, pp. 161-2. • See the Prepositions, p. 171, no. 35. 

* See p. 89, no. 4. i ^ The form araj can be heard but I do not 
^ fas is more popular, see p. 77, list 49, no. 4. think it is Carleton. See p. 23, Kemark 2. 

The word appearing so much in print, the i ^ See p. 73, list 47, no. 9. 
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87 fiAt t = E. nut (nAt), Fr. ecrou. Caron notes "nut". Sometimes not 

t L/ pardy en nAt cb ta w^'gtn 
tu as perdn une"nut" de ta **wagoii" 



88 obgekte = E. to object (ohgekt), Fr. ohjecter. While the form obgskte is 
French, the way in which it is continually used in the dialect recalls strongly the 
English sense: "to object". 

1 t 5 L/ obfehte a s^ 2 i 5 vuly I nome komiss:r d eJcol, ms i \^ obgekte 
il s'a (object^) k 9a ilsont youIu le nommer commissaire d'^cole, mais il a (object^) 

In both of these examples, obgekte is used in an English sense. Cf. Dunn ohjecter 
and s^objecter; also Clapin, Rinfret. 

89 ofts f. = E. office (pfts), Fr. bureau. What has just been said of obgskte, 
no. 88 above, applies to ofts which is continually used where French employs bureau. 
Cf. Dunn under "office"; also Clapin, Einfret. 

I ofts s ti^ uvart (here used of a law office) 

(l*office) est (ti) ouverte 

90 ovdn^'le^ = E. overhaul (oov9rh^:l)j Fr. examiner, Caron gives overhaler. 

i L/ ov9r^'le partu 
il a "overhauled" partout 

Cf. BPFC, V, p. 256, no. 33, and p. 259, no. 63: ovn^.i = E. over alls {oov9r^:lz), Fr. 
salopette. "Ce dernier mot est n^cessairement stranger k ovor^'le.^^ Rivard. 



91 pL^'sage m. Used for Fr. voyageur. The influence of E. "passenger" 
(psestndp(r)) is seen in the sense in which the dialect word is used, i. e. not only on 
board boats but railroad trains as well. Fr, passager. See J)\mii,passager; Clapin, Rinfret. 

i ave ti^ bu'ku^ dd p^'sage a bo:r de f^:r? 
il avait (ti) beanconp de (passager) k bord des chars? 

92 patent (c^i.r a). A semi-translation of E. "patent leather" (p/etnt led9(r)). 
Fr. cuir vemi. See Dunn, cuir a patentee Rinfret. 

93 pemaste:r m. = E. paymaster {petma:std(r)\ Fr. payeur, Cf. Rinfret 
"A Quebec, on dit aussi: paie-maitre (peme.try Rivard. 

to pemasie.r u arive 
le "paymaster" a arriv6 



^ For ti, see p. 134, at the top. 
• I noted in Quebec the form a*vru*Ze, of which, 
however, M. Rivard says: "Je ne connais pas." 



' See p. 47, list 35, no. 3. 
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94 p€dle:r m. = E. peddler {psdl9(r))j Fr. colporteur. For dialect ending -er 
= E. 6r, cf. nos. 39, 52, 70 and 78. See Dunn, peddleur\ also Clapin who gives as well 
a feminine peddleuse. Cf. BPFC, V, p. 256 (bottom); of this latter form Eivard 
remarks: "Jamais entendu, moi-meme." 

fo pBdle:r Jc u p^^'se avd midi, s e ce garze^ 
le "peddler" qui a pass^ ayant midi, c'est nn jersiais 

95 papoerman m. The ordinary pronunciation of E. "peppermint" {pBpd(r)- 
mdnt). Fr. menthe poivree. Cf. BPFC,, V, p. 262. About Quebec, papcerman is 
feminine: papoennan fort 

1 g em ti^ le sunti^ d9 papcerman! 2 den^ mwa de papcerman fo:r 
j'aime (ti) les (sweeties) de "peppennint"! donne moi des ^'peppermints** forts 

96 pail f. = E. pile (pail), Fr. pile, tas. CI Rinfret under piler. 

aisk^ € apra fe:r en pail d9 gwsmo sy^ I bo:r d la ko.'t 
Alexandre est apr^ faire nne^pile" de go6mon sor le bord de la c5te 

97 pifi = E. Pete (ptit). 

98 plasie:r m. = E. plaster {plasU(r)\ Fr. empUtre. Caron notes "plaster". 

horn g ave mal o rd,^ g e jy^ ce j)laste:r dy doJcte.r a pi*® 50 m u jeri^^ iu t9 st{tt 
commej 'avals mal anx reins, j'ai en nn '^ plaster*' dn doctenr et pnis qa, m*a gneri tontde snite 

Cf. BPFC., V, p. 254 where Rivard, treating La francisation des mots anglais, records 
plastce.r, noting a slight change in the quality and quantity of the E. vowel a; L e. 
the dialect has a rather than a, and the a is somewhat shorter than E. a. 

99 postidg m. = E. postage (pousttdg), Fr. port des lettres. Dunn and Caron 
note "postage"; cf. Rinfret. "La finale anglaise -age fait dans le Fr.-can. 'a:g. On 
dit postaig. Ceux qui prononcent po:si%dg parlent anglais." Rivard. 

aste:r^^ 5 e ublige^^ d9 psje fo positdg de let 
k cette lienre on est oblige de payer le "postage** des lettres 

100 postofis f. = E. post-office (pousiofzs), Fr. bureau de poste, la poste. 
Dunn and Caron note "post-office"; cf. Rinfret. "A Qu6bec postofis'^ Rivard. 

17L/ W£:r a la postofis si g e p^.^ k0Jc9^* let 
va Toir 4 la "post-office** si j*ai pas qnelqnes lettres 



^ See p. 27, 6. Special cases, no. 12. 

• For ti, see p. 134, at the top. 

' A noun coined from "sweet" in the English 
fashion by adding-^; in the plural, however, just 
as with "peppenftint**, no s is heard, here French 
analogy prcTailing as noted already p. 230, no. 13, 
belt, foot-note 1. 

* See p. 45, no. 7. 
» See p. 221, 2. 



« See p. 171, no. 35. 

' See p. 223, no. 28. 

* For the nasal a, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 19. 

» For jy, see p. 131, at the top. 
w For pi, see p. 52, Note. 
" For the JB, see p. 88, list 56, no. 10. 
" See p. 163, no. 3. 
»• See p. 48, no. 14. 
»* See p. 91, no. 4. 
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101 pavtf f. = E. pouch (jpautf), Fr. blague. 

pjaro^ u tane la vssi:j dy Ico/o e s ^ fe en pautf a tah^ 
Pierrot a tannS la yessille dn cochonet s'a fait une "ponch" k tabac 

102 prd:d en marf. A translation of K "to take a walk". Fr. faire une 
promenade. Noted also in Emile Chartier's article: La propriete de V expression, 
BPFC., VI, p. 10 (middle). . 

103 pAfnps f. = E. pumps (pAmps), Fr. escarpins. Caron notes "pumps". 

1 t;u ftri^ me pAmps 2 u ty en Isl ps.r cfo pAmps? 
Ta qn^rir mes ''pumps'^ as-tn nne belle paire de ^'painps*'? 

104 pAntf m. = E. punch (pAntf), Fr. repoussoir. Caron notes "punch"; cf. 
Rinfret, who notes the word used in the sense of Fr. chasse-pointe, chasse-clou, 

pap^ fs ddm&'de si vu vudre ji^ prate vot pAntf 
papa fait deinander si vons Tondrez lui prater votre '^punch'* 

105 PAD TXi, = E. pung {pAv)' A low box conveyance usuaUy on runners. 
The term is not in use about Quebec. 

j^ L/ ase d kao d isit^ a I egli.z Jc9 g e Jc^se fo Ju'cy® d9 m5 pAV 
il y a assez de cahots d'ici d. T^glise que j'ai cass^ le bacnl de mon "pung" 

106 poerse.r m. = E. purser (poe(r)sd(r)\ Fr. comptable, Caron notes "purser". 

ds d € pcerse.r o bo:r dy stim 
qniest-cequi est "purser" au bord du "steamer" 

107 putin f. = E. pudding (pudtv), Fr. ponding m. Cf. BPFC., VI, p. 100, 
where the pronunciation pud^.g is recorded. The popular Quebec pronunciation is putin. 

mdrnd"^ L/ fs en bon putin o bdlus^ 
maman a fait une bonne "pudding" aux bluets 



R 

108 raf m. = E. raft (raft); the final t being lost at the end of the breath 
group ft, cf. beUban, p. 230, 12. Fr. radeau\ cf. BPFC, V, p. 254, no. 1, draf = Fr. draft 

dQ la gro:s tdps.t cfo vd (vi)^ c j* u y la s(9)msn p^'se, j* k^ teri^^ trwK^^^ raf 
dans la grosse temp^te de vent qu'il y a eu la semaine pass^e, il y a terri trois "rafts" 

isit,^ i 5 y buhu^^ d mvse:r a mni:r^^ le farfe; le tolain u h^sd hat fwa 
ici, ils ont eu beaucoup de mis^re a venir les chercher; lenr "towline" a cass4 quatre fois 



» See p. 223, no. 27 a. 

* See p. 146, 6. 

* See the pronouns, p. 115. 

* See p. 90, foot-note 5. 

* See p. 73, list 47, no. 10. 

* See p. 183, no. 31; Quebec hucy. 
' See p. 33, no. 2. 

* Prof. Squair mentions this word in his 
Cofdributionj spelling btlouet. I have mentioned 



the form on p. 44, under 9, Special cases; p. 47, 
Remark; p. 91, Bemark; taking it to be Fr. bluets 
= blue berries. 

» See p. 56, list 36 C, no. 23. 

»" For terij see p. 215, no. 177. 

" For the o of trw^^ see p. 14, list 6, no. 7. 

" See p. 47, list 35, no. 3. 

" See p. 148, 11. 
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109 n^:fl and tv./ t = E. raffle (rmfdl), Fr. rafle (d'une montre) in the sense 
of mise en loterie d'une montre, Clapin writes rdfle, 

j^ K^ en r\^:fl a sws.r^ sy^ I wezd* 
il y a une "raffle" k soir (chez) le Yoisin 

110 rak, Ct the English expression "rack and ruin". Defined by Mile 
Allard, the schoolmistress, as: "pas assez, ou trop 6troit". 

g e ji^ 1c9 »gte^ di varg d i'jsn,'^ g e bi pe:r d dn aws:r rak 
j'ai lien qne achet§ dix verges d'indienne, j'ai bien pear d'en avoir "rack" 

Cf. also the example under no. 174, p. 215, f^:to de Tcyht. 

111 vAf = E. rough (rAf), Fr. rude. Ct Dunn ruffe; Rinfret rough; BPFC. 
VI, p. 10 (bottom). Clapin spells roffe, and ruffe. Quebec rof. 

le fmi (f(9)md)^ s5 rjf 
les chemins sont "rough'' 

112 rAn 1 = E. run (on), Fr. course. Caron notes "run"; cf. Rinfret. 

m5 gvo^ L/ pri tut en rAn 
mon cheval a pris toute one "ran" 

M. Rivard remarks: "Je ne comprends pas taute dans cette phrase; cela ne parait 
pas du parler populaire." Cf. no. 120 where a like use in the Acadian dialect of tut 
or tut is recorded. 



S 

113 se:f I = E. safe (ssif, seef), Fr. coffre fort Caron notes "safe"; ct 
Rinfret; BPFC., V, p. 258. About Quebec, the word is masculine. 

fo Tc5'se:j u fs mni:r^^ en bsl se:f 
le conseU a fait venir ane belle "safe" 

114 s^'span t. = E. saucepan (su'spsm), Fr. casserole. Caron notes sauce-pane; 
ct Rinfret: sassepanne, sassepinte, chassepinte; BPFC, V, p. 262. 

1 h.'S do po la SL^'span sy^^ I pweil; a ix, tu bryle e s defs.r 
laissedonc pas la "saacepan" sar le po^le; elle va toat brMer et se di^faire 

2 fe h(i:r le fajo^^ dd la s^'span 
fais caire les faiUots dans la "saacepan" 



* See p. 90, foot-note 5. 

■ For a swe.'Vf see p. 170, at the top. 
' See p. 172, no. 36, and d. sy = Fr. sar, 
p. 171, no. 35. 

* See p. 54, list 36 A, no. 27. 

* See p. 89, no. 4. 

' See p. 81, 5. Special cases, no. 1. M. Rivard 
of the Qaebec speech remarks: "Je noterais afte. 
On dit J a^etf mais j c a/IJc." 



' See p. 88, list 56, no. 6. 
^ See the nasals, p. 54, list 36 A, no. 24. 
» See p. 81, list 52, no. 4. 
>» See p. 148, 11. 
" See p. 171, no. 36. 
" See p. 195, no. 83. 
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115 set m. = E. set (set), Fr. service, garniture, assortiment, ameublement, etc. 

1 set cb V€S€l 2 set cb stAd(s) 3 set d uti 4 set d ssU5 

"set" de vaiselle "set" de "studs" "set" d^outils "set" de salon 

About Quebec, the s in E. "studs" {stAde) is not sounded at all, cf. no. 142, below. 
Whether an s, or an z, or any attempt to make a sound indicating a plural of stAd 
be heard, seems to depend on the speaker's knowledge of English, the steps being 
first stAd, than stAds, and finally as in English stAde, This word set is constantly 
heard in many expressions like the above; cf. Caron under "set"; Rinfret; BPFC, HI, 
pp. 68, 196; V, pp. 205, 264. 

116 setle = E. to settle (setT), Fr. regler. The final I is distinctly pronounced 
in the forms of the indicative. Caron notes settler; cf. Clapin; BPFC,, V, p. 264 (middle). 

1 mesje g ave^ mny^ we.r si 5 pure ^u setle & swe.r^ 
monsieur j'avais venu voir si on pourrait pas "settler" & soir 

2 s e mje Jc9 ty setl 
c*estmieux que tu "settle" 

117 fe:p f. = E. shape {feip, feep), Fr. forme, taille. Caron notes "shape"; 
cf. Clapin: "pron. shatper 

1 si ty VL/ mag&ze aport mwa en fe:p dd fapo 2 rZu en krijaty:r^ k L/ 
si tu vas au magasin apporte moi une "shape" de chapeau voili une creature qui a 

en dro:l dd fe:p 
une dr61e de "shape" 

118 /i?d m. = E. shed (/ed), Fr. hangar, Caron notes "shed"; cf. Rinfret; 
BPFC, I, p. 89; IV, p. 80; V, p. 264; VI, p. 11. 

1 v^ dd I fed Jcri^ dy erd^ pur dine 2 i u ase vd'te Jc9 I k5:b'^ dy fed 
va dans le "shed" qu^rir du hareng pour diner il a assez vent^ que le comble du "shed" 

d u parti 
en a parti 

119 fop f. = E. shop (fop); cf. Clapin; BPFC, IH, p. 344; IV, p. 80; V, 
p. 264 (middle). 

1 s e al c e bos^ dd la fop 2 s i ve tro fe:r s5 bos ^ dd la fop, 5 Ji • (Ji) 
c'est elle qui est "boss" dans la "shop" s'il yeut trop faire son "boss" dans la "shop", on lui 

konr^ sy^^ I ne 
cognera sur le nez 



* See Neuter yerbs, p. 161 (auxiliary awe.r). 
« See p. 148, 11. 

* See p. 170, at the top. 

* On hrijaty:ry see p. 36, no. 6, and also p. 182, 
the example under no. 29, Htnwrafe, as well as 
p. 182, foot-note 10. 

B See p. 146, 6. Cf. also the example to 
no. 103 above. 



• See p. 31, no. 3. 

» See p. 200, no. 108. 

• See p. 231, no. 20. 

• See the pronouns, p. 115. 
" See p. 171, no. 35. 
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120 fi:r f. = E. sheer (/t.r), Fr. embarder, embardi. This is used in speaking 
of boats swinging round. Caron notes "shire" which I fail to recognize unless this 
spelling be for "sheer"; cf. BPFC., V, pp. 191, 256. Also M. Rivard's observation on 
tut in no. 112. In both cases the tut does not appear natural to him. 

M:t^ l9 vd d9 norwa^ u pri, to flat^ u pri tut en fir 
quand le vent de nord-ouest a pris, ton "flat'* a pris toute une "sheer*' 

121 fe:ve = E. to shave (fetv, feev), Fr. raser. Caron notes "shever; voir 
juiver^' and "sheveur; Juif, usurier." Dunn notes these same words also; cf. Rinfret; 
BPFC., V, pp. 160, 258 (bottom). 

cis ci t K^ fe:ve 

qui est-ce qui t a (shay^) 

122 pipe == E. to ship {f%p\ Fr. mettre a la porte; also expedier; cf. Rinfret, 
p. 197; BPFC., V, p. 206. 

s s d9 v&le:r^ fo ^ ejd pu ete lu; i s are* fe pipe 
c*est de yaleor que j*aie pas 6t4 1&; il s'anrait fait (shipp6) 

123 P&tin f. = E. shirting (Poe(r)tiv)y Fr. calicot. Caron notes "shirting"; 
cf. Clapin who says: "pron. sheurtigne'^ ; cf. BPFC., V, p. 260, no. 83. 

vU^ ti^ d la hon P&tin 
yoil&(ti) de la bonne ''shirting" 

124 satbo.r m. = E. side-board (satdbou(r)d), Fr. buffet. Caron notes "side- 
board"; Clapin says: pron. saide-borde, which seems to be an attempt to indicate the 
E. pronunciation. "Le peuple, ici, dit comme Tacadien sa%bo:r ou saibo.r, plus exacte- 
ment, peut-etre, sajbo.rJ^ Rivard. 

ce bo satboir tut"^ garni dd krisial^ 
an beau ''side-board" toute garni de cristaux 

125 slab t = E. slab (slseb), Fr. dosse; cf. Rinfret; BPFC., V, p. 254. 

J vji dy sy^ ParPe en barge da slab i® 
je yiens du sud chercher une bargee de ''slabs" 

126 slak m. = E. slack (slsek); used in the expression dene dy slak = Fr. 
donner du jeu. Caron notes "slack"; Clapin notes slaque, adj.; cf. BPFC, V, p. 264 
(middle) where the meaning noted is morte saison; cf. Rinfret for the meaning mou. 



* For ka:t, see p. 164, no. 17. 

* See p. 72, no. 6, and also the obseryation 
on p. 98, under no. 7. 

» See p. 235, no. 47. 

* See p. 217, no. 184 a. 

^ For the form are, see p. 131, under 4. 

* For tif see p. 134, at the top. 

' See p. 73, list 47, no. 16. When the final 



tf just as in modern French, is not pronounced, 
educational influence seems to preyail. 

• See p. 110, list 69, no. 4. 

* The Fr. d is silent here on the analogy of 
such forms as dialect tyetr, see p. 72, list 46, no. 8. 

^^ Usually no sound is heard indicating a 
plural. True of this and similar words about 
Quebec. Cf. remark on stAd, under no. 115. 
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$a fyme^ a arm^'re^ iro sere; vu dene^ dy slak a I amu:r 
sa joment est amarr^e trop serr^e; ya donner da "slack'* k ramarre 

127 slace = E. to slack (slsek), Fr. larguer, Caron notes slacker; simply a 
verb formed in the usual way from slak; ct on such formations BPFC., VI, p. 10 (top). 

1 slak do! 2 iy slak pu s^e 
"slack'' done! tn "slack" pas assez 

128 shpers = E. slippers {shpd(r)z\ Ft. pantouffles. Cf. for the ending, no. 52 
Jsters, p. 236, and no. 39 kn^'kers, p. 234 Caron notes "slippers", as does Clapin; cf. 
BPFC., V, p. 257. 

nore^ m k^ fe prejs^d d en bsl ps:r cfo shpers 
(Ho)nor6 m'a fait present d'nne belle paire de "slippers" 

129 smart = E. smart (smart), Fr. habile. Dunn and Caron note "smart"; 
Clapin says: pron. smartte; Rinfret says: ". . . s'emploie, i tort, chaque instant pour 
habile, entendu, industrieux, adroit, etc" 

1 ^ t e di k9 s s tut ce g^^ smart 2 s ti^ smart w pe! 
je t'ai dis qne c'est tont on gars "smart" est (U) "smart" nn pen! 

130 snak m. = E. snack (snsek), Fr. repas, festin, regal. Caron notes "snack"; 
cf. Rinfret; BPFC., V, p. 165; VI, p. 11, 

j K^ y €e snak sy I wszd js,r sweir^ 
il y a en nn "snack" (chez) le Toisin hier soir 

131 fnice = E. to sneak {snik, smik), Fr. se glisser furiivement, se derober; 
cf. BPFC, V, p. 255, no. 14; p. 263, no. 130; cf. Rinfret and Clapin under cheniquer. 

1 i K^ ti^ bi fnice ce pe! 2 ^ save bi^ c i fnic9re, i e si pe cere 
il a (ti) bien (8neak6) nn pen! je savais bien qn'il (sneakerait), il est si pen coenrenx 

Note. The pronnnciation of the word, particnlarly the dialect /*=£.« has been the subject 
of mnch discnssion, a snmmary of which will be fonnd in BPFC, I, p. 121. In concluding, the ComitS 
du BuUetin says: ". . . il n'y a pas d'exemple, dans les mots anglais francis^ an Canada, d's initiale 
permntant avec /!" Dialect faspe.-t = E. sancepan is certainly an example of dialect /* = E. initial s; 
as is also fatsel = E. satchel. The examples of dialect /* = Fr. s are not infreqnent; cf. p. 77, list 49. 
The discnssion of cheniqtier will be fonnd continued BPFC.f I, pp. 144^. 

132 span m. = E. span (spsen), Fr. paire de chevaux; also wne arche. Caron 
notes "span"; cf. Rinfret; BPFC, VI, p. 11 (top); Clapin spells spanne. 

1 gard do I bo span ci pK^:s 2 se:z k 5 ce span do gval^ 5 bwku^^ g^'ne 
garde done le bean "span" qni passe cenx qni ont nn "span" de chevanx ont beanconp gagn6 



> For the nasal, see p. 56, UstSGC, no. 25. \ * For references on j o y, sy, euidwezHf see 

« See p. 177, no. 9. ] p. 243, no. 109. 

• See p. 45, no. 7. • For bi and bji, see p. 165, no. 3 (bottom). 



* See p. 223, no. 25. 

* See p. 99, no. 3. 

* For ti, see p. 134, at the top. 



» See p. 81, list 52, no. 4. 
w See p. 47, list 35, no. 3. 
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133 spitf m. = E. speech {spitf, sptitf), Fr. harangtie, discours, Caron notes 
"speech". 

1 vji ty aid:d to spitf? 2 ejiis^ c i S9 met pur fe.r le (h)^ spitf 
vieiis-ta(en)tendrele ''speech*'? et oti est-ce qulls se mettent poor faire leor "speech" 

atd:d is here used for Fr. entendre. Manseau notes the use of attendre for entendre 
p. 89 of Locutions vicieuses. Such contusions are among the commonest in the 
popular speech. 

134 spri m. = E. spree {spri, spni), Fr. bamboche, Dunn notes "spree"; 

Clapin says: "pron. sprie''-, ct BPFC, V, p. 255, no. 21. Professor Rivard in this 

instructive article on La francisation des mots anglais, notes the difference between 

the dialect pronunciation: spri (with quite short i) and the E. spri (with a long i) 

more accurately: sprti, 

vU^ trwK^ gu.r c i e a spri 
Yoilk trois jours qu*il est en "spree" 

135 spnv, spn/i m. = E. spring (spnv), Fr. ressort. Caron and Dunn note 
"spring". Clapin says: pron. spri-gne. The spellings offered by Clapin as a guide to 
pronunciation, in such cases as those noted in nos. Ill, 117, 123, 126, 129, 132, 134 
and 143 are of interest as showing conclusively how unsatisfactory such spellings are 
to note the sounds phonetically. 

1 je.r sw€:r, eido:r,^ flip^ pi bsisji^ 5 Wh&rce^ tu le trux^"^ sy^ I sje:^^ d3 le^^ 
hier soir, Isidor, Philippe puis Sebastian ont embarqu^ tons les trois snr le si^ge de leor 

w^^'gin e SKy fs c i 5 h^se le sprt^s^^ 2 5 do.r ti^^ be sy^ oe sprtD, n5 j)u 
wagon et ^a fait qu'ils ont cass^ les "springs" on dort (ti) bien snr nn "spring", non pas 

sy^ en pajas 
snr nn paillasse 

136 stand m. = E. stand (stsend), Fr. huilier. Caron and Dunn note "stand"; 
cf. Clapin and Rinfret for this word in the French sense of station de voitures; in 
the sense of tribune, loge, BPFC., VI, p. 11 (top); cf. Lusignan, no. 59. Rivard 
comments as follows: "Tantot m., tantot f. Au sens de station de voitures, il est 
f^minin: la stand des charretiers. Pris pour designer un meuble, il est masculin: un 
stand pour les parapluiesP 



* ejuSf see p. 167, no. 8. 

' For It, see p. 95, list 60, no. 7; le, p. 122, 
among the possessive pronouns. 
» See p. 224, no. 34. 

* See p. 222, no. 20. 

* See p. 221, no. 6. 
« See p. 191, no. 69. 

' For the u, see p. 14, list 6, no. 7. 
« See p. 171, no. 35. 



» For the quality of the e, see p. 24, list 13, 
no. 12. 

*^ See p. 122f among the possessive pronouns 
and cf. p. 95, list 60, no. 7. 

" Here again (cf. p. 246, foot-note 10) an z is 
sounded, influence of Fnglish analogy. No sound 
indicating a plural is heard in Quebec. 

" For tij see p. 134, at the top. 
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pK^:s mwa do fo stand s i vu pis 
passe-moi done le ''stand" s'il vons plait 

137 ste:k m. = E. steak (steek), Ft. bifteck. Dunn notes "stakes"; cf. Clapin 
and Einfret; for "beefsteak", the BPFC, V, p. 99 notes biftsk 

5 u md'xe dd b5 ste.k^ 
on a mang^ de bons "steaks" 

138 stim m. = E. steam (stim, shim), Fr. vapeur, Dunn notes "steam"; cf. 
BPFC., V, p. 255 where the i is indicated, as ordinarily in such cases, a trifle shorter 
than the i in the English word. ^Steam (vapeur) en fr.-can. est parfois m., mais le 
plus souvent f. Pour steamer il est toujours m." Rivard. 

g m e bryle la md'^ avsk fo stim cb la b5:b^ 
je m'ai brul^ la main ayec le ''steam" de la bombe 

The word is also used for "steamer" {stimd(r), stiime(r)) (see p. 233, no. 38); cf. 
BPFC, VI, p. 101 where the pronunciation indicated is stimcc:r. 

U stimce.r dy:r o'xord^i^ 

le "steamer" dure (tarde & venir) aujourd^hui 

139 stok m. = E. stock {st3k\ Fr. assortiment, fonds, Caron notes "stock" 
in the sense of col de cravate, Cf. Dunn; BPFC, III, p. 298; VI, p. 11 (top). 

fardind^ u rsy cb gro stok(9) st oton 
' Ferdinand a re^n un gros "stock" cet automne 

140 stuk{s) m. = E. stooks (stuks). For Quebec, Rivard comments: "Inconnu." 

t'u farfe de u.r cfo vam^ pur am^'re'^ de siuk{s) d awen 
vas chercher des harts de veme (vergne) pour amarrer de "stooks" d^avoine 

141 strap f. = E. strap (strsep), Fr. laniere, courroie. Caron notes "strap". 
Dunn notes strappe; cf. BPFC, VI, p. 10 (bottom); cf. Rinfret for several meanings. 

m9 fodrs en strap da cqi.r pur fe:r en kord a mo mule a ku:d^ 
me fandrait une "strap" de cuir pour faire nne corde k mon moulin k coudre 

142 stAd{z)^ m. = E. studs {stjdji), Fr. boutons de chemise. Caron notes 
set de studs; Clapin says: "pron. stoddes avec Vo bref"; cf. Rinfret; BPFC, V, p. 207 
(top), article by P. J. Paradis: Notre langage commercial. 

^ e pardy ce buto d9 mo set^^ dd stAd{z) 
j*ai perdu un bouton de mon "set" de "studs" 



* No « is sounded. j ' See p. 177, no. 9. 
« For the nasal, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 10. , « See p. 206, no. 129. 

* h5:h, see p. 186, no. 49. 

* See p. 38, 5. Special cases, no. 8. 
» See p. 222, no. 18 a. 



» "Ici toujours stAd au pluriel comme au 
singulier: & stAd, de at Ad. Quand on^tstAdz. 
en parle anglais." Rivard. 



• See p. 101, no. 6 (top). \ »" See p. 245, no. 115. 
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IV. Phraseology. 



143 stAf m. = K Stuff {stAf), Fr. itoife, Caron and Dunn note "stufP'; cf. 
Rinfret; Clapin says: "pron. stoffe'' which indication, as observed under no. 135, is 
unintelligible. The Quebec pronunciation is stof. 

1 M:t (K ve aws:r dy ho stAf,^ fo peje pur 2 \^ iy vy la ro:h d la marje? 
qnand on vent avoir da bon "stuff", faut payer poor as-tn vu la robe de la mari6? 

f t9 di k9 s e dy ho sUf^ 
je te dis que c'est du bon "stuff** 

144 sywsje m. This is not, according to M. Rivard, E. surveyor (s9(r)v€ed(r))j 
Fr. surveillant de chemins, as the following example of its use led me to believe 
when noting the word. 

j {^ t i pu d3 sywsje par isit pur fe.r ardxe le f(9)tnd^ 
y a-t-il pas de "surveyor** par id pour faire arran^^er ies chemins 

Note by M. Rivard. "Le syw^e n'est pas un "surveyor**. Void ce qu*il m*en parait: 1°. syw^e 
doit ^tre une alteration de notre fr.-can. suweje, 2^. Le fr.-can. suw^e est le vieux fran^ais 80U8-voyer, 
3°. n y avait autrefois au Canada trois esp^ces d*offtders pour surveiUer Ies chemins de campagne: 
V* Un grand-voyer dans chacun des districts de Quebec, de Montr^, et des Trois-Eivi^res. 2^ Un 
inspecteur dans chaque paroisse. 3** Un sous-voyer dans chaque division de paroisse (cf. J. F. Perrault, 
Questions et rSponses sur le droit criminely p. 146). Chacun de ces offiders avaient certaines attributions 
concemant Ies chemins publics et leur entretien (Voir le statut 36, Georges HI, chapitre 9, §§ 1, 25, 26, 
27, etc.). Aigourd'hui, ces offiders sont remplac^s par des "inspecteurs de voirie**; mais nos paysans 
Ies appellent encore parfois: voyerSj grands-voyers, sous-voyers, voyer vient de voie; un voyer est un 
officier charge de surveiller Tentretien et le bon etat des rotes de la voirie, des chemins. Le grand- 
voyer est le voyer qui a la juridiction le plus ^tendu; le sous-voyer est celui qui est plac6 sous le 
grand-voyer et exerce ses fonctions sous sa direction, ou au-dessous de lui. grand-voyer et sous-voyer 
sont de vieux mots du droit fran^ais. Je n'ai nul doute que Tacadien syiceje = sous-voyer.*' 

145 swite m. = E. sweety {switty swtih), Fr. sucreries, Cf. p. 242, no. 95. 
Tho used as a plural there is no ^ heard. Not in use about Quebec, 

ohli^ j)u d aporte de swite pur U pti 
oublie pas d*apporter des "sweeties'* pour le petit 

146 suntf f. = E. switch (suitf), Fr. aiguille, Caron and Dunn note "switch"; 
cf. Clapin; Rinfret; BPFC, I, p. 6 (top) under aiguille, 

le f^:r s5 d'ko:r sy la sw%tf 
Ies chars sont encore sur la "switch** 



* dy ho stAf is on the analogy of such ex- 
pressions in French as du bon sens. See Grand- 
gent*s Short French grammar, § 111, b, p. 117. 
Beyer and Passy in Das gesprochene FranzOsisch 
have the following (p. 105): ^ e dy bd taba dd 



ma tabat'je:r = Fr. j*ai du bon tabac dans ma 
tabati^re. 

* For the nasal, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 24. 

* See p. 38, 5. Special cases, no. 7. 
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147 te:k t = E. tank (tsppk), Fr. foniaine, reservoir; Caron notes "tank"; cf. 
Einfret; BPFC, U, p. 77, where the sense as applied to the maple sugar industry is 
explained. The pronunciation noted is t^:k 

g&rd WB:r^ la hel ti:k 
garde voir la belle "tank" 

148 tap t = E. tap (tsep), Fr. soufflet, tape. This should not be taken at 
all, as when originally observed, noted, and numbered as due to E. "tap", inasmuch 
as the expression donner une bonne tape is thoroly French. Simply to avoid 
renumbering, and to retain the example, tap is allowed to remain. 

^ ji e dene^ en tap 
je Ini ai donn6 une tap 

149 tebo.r m. = E. tea-board (tibj(r)d, tibou(r)d), Fr. plateau; cf. Clapin; 
Rinfret; BPFC., V, p. 261, no. 89. 

me le bal^ da U tebo.r pur joo rd'verse* b te sy la nap 
mets les bols dans le "tea-board" ponr pas renverser le th^ sur la nappe 

150 tim f. = E. team {tim, ttim). The dialect pronunciation of the i in this 
word is a trifle shorter than is the E. pronunciation; cf. BPFC, V, p. 255, no. 8. 

en bel tim 
une belle "team" 

The word can be heard as masculine but it is usually used as feminine. The s 
(pronounced as a ^) in the English plural is not sounded; for an example, see 
p. 237, no. 63. 

151 tatz = E. railroad ties {ta%z\ sleepers, Fr. traverses. The s (= z) is 
pronounced; I was told the word was probably feminine. Caron notes "ties"; cf. 
Rinfret for other meanings, tat is also used in the singular. 

j K^ de gwelet ci s5 farge (fo tatz 
11 y a deux goSlettes qui sont charge de "ties" 

152 ticet m. = E. ticket (ttht), Fr. billet. Caron notes "ticket". Ct Dunn; 
aapin; BPFC, I, pp. 7, 8, under billet. 

g e oblie^ mo ticst 
j'ai onbli^ mon "ticket" 

153 tremsn m. = E. trimming (tnmtv), Fr. garniture. 

t;Zu ti dy bo tremen 
voili(ti) du bean "trimming" 



> See p. 69, list 45, no. 14. 
' denCj see p. 45, no. 7. 
• For the gender of hol^ see p. 108, list 67, 
no. 7. 



* See p. 44, list 31, no. 14. 

* See p. 250, no. 145, and p. 38, 5. Special 
cases, no. 7. 
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rV. Phraseology. 



154 trub(T) m, = E. trouble {trAhdl), Fr. trouble. The way in which the 
word is used calls forcibly to mind the English word. For an example see p. 232, 
no. 30. The I is sometimes heard. Cf. Dtinn, Clapin, Rinfret, for many uses of the 
word; also the BPFC,y H, p. 192; HI, p. 232; IV, p. 299. 

155 to:8 f. = E. toast {toost, toust), Fr. pain roti. Clapin says: "pron. tdste'^] 
cf. observation under no. 135. M. Rivard notes: "Presque toujours to:s; et parfois 
test, mais avec t peu sensible." 

1 f €m ti^ le to:z! 2 m9ind^ vule vu^ ho g vu fe:z^ de to:z a ko:e^ to 

j'aime (ti) les "toasta" maman, yoalez-vonfl qne je vons fasse des ''toasts'^ k cause qne 

vuz €:t mal&:d? 
Tons ^tes malade 

156 t5'be d &mu:r. From E. "to fall in love". Fr. devenir amoureux; cf. 
Clapin and Rinfret under amour where the difference between the English and French 
sense of the expressions i3'be a amu.r and e.t d amu.r is shown. 

f Jcrwa Jcazimi Jc9 d^ak e to'be d amu.r avek betst 
je crois quasiment que "Jack" est tomb6 en amour avec "Betsy" 

157 t5'ble:r m. = E. tumbler {tAfnbU(r)\ Fr. verre. For -^.r = E. -er see 
p. 236, no. 52, and p. 238, no. 70. Caron notes "tumbler"; cf. Clapin and Rinfret under 
tombleur; also BPFC, V, p. 260, no. 76. 

1 u:t fo t5'ble:r dd ddl^ 2 kd:t^ $ e'' arive (to I eglt.js, $ avs ase frst^ k9 f 
ote le "tumbler" de del^ quand j'ai arriT^ de I'^glise, j'avais assez froid que je 

trd'bU; 5u fs led ma td:t iazi^ m u dene & pld^^ i5'ble:r cto brande^^ 
tremblais; ga fait que ma tante Tasie m'a donn6 un plein "tumbler" de "brandy" 

158 tAf = E. tough (tAf), Fr. dur, Caron notes "tuff"; cf. liPFC,, V, p. 264 
(middle) where the pronunciation is explained to be about as in English. Rivard 
comments: "Ici iofJ' Cf. no. 111. 

1 s £ j)L/ mal tAf fto travaje dd I bw^ 2 s5 ^vo^^ s tAf kom I j^:b^^ 

c'est pas mal "tough" de travailler dans le bois son cheval est "tough" comme le diable 

159 tolatn = E. towline (toolatn, toulatn), Fr. touee, corde de halage. For 
an example, see p. 243, no. 108, raf Caron notes "tow line"; cf. the pronunciation in 
the French Canadian dialect of such words as "drive", "climb", "blind", "wire", that 
is dravj klam, blan, wa:r or we:r given in BPFC., V, p. 258, nos. 45, 46, 47, 48. 



* For fi, see p. 134, at the top. 
« See p. 33, no. 2. 

* In some families ru = Fr. vous is used 
altogether, the ty = Fr. tu being discarded. 

* For this form, see p. 156, no. 3. 

* See Conjunctions, p. 173, no. 2. 

* For the t, see p. 164, no. 17. 

' Neuter verbs are conjugated with atrf.r, 
see pp. 161-2. 



» See p. 112, list 71, no. 6. 

» See 225, no. 54. 
»<> See p. 54, list 36 A, no. 18. 
" See p. 231, no. 21. 
" See p. 110, 7. 

>' See p. 88, list 55, no. 14, and compare with 
Quebec cases on pp. 83-4, Note. 
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160 tAfe, Verb formed from E. "tough"; see above no. 158, just as slake, 
no. 127, is formed from slak. About Quebec tofe, Fr. endurer. 

J e tB^u^ Ufe 

j'ai toigonrs (tongh6) 

Note. For qjyn f. = E. tune (tjuriy tjuun), see p. 239, no. 73. Rivard comments: "J'entends 
cun\ parfois tjun\ qnelqnefois u tend vers y, cependant." 



W 

161 tt^u'flrm f. = E. wagon {wsegdn\ Fr. voiture. See p. 35, list 22, no. 21. 

s € In w^'gin a 2 y^sn^ 
c'est la "wagon" k Engine 

fjoK^:k t = E. walk {w^:k\ Fr. promenade. Noted in Bonaventure. Cf. no. 102 
prd:d en marf = Fr. prendre une marche. 

en w^:k 
une "walk" 

162 WL^ran m. = E. warrant (wordnt), Fr. mandat de perquisition. Caron 
notes "warrant". For this pronunciation of E. -ant, cf. that of E. -ent in papoerman, 
p. 242, no. 95. Cf. Clapin; Rinfret. The BPFC., VI, p. 101, notes the pronunciation 
ward. M. Rivard notes: "Jamais w^ran.^^ 

i u pardy sa m5:t; me i t?L/ la truve, Jcar i u s5 w^'ran (to rfarf 
il a perdu sa montre;mais il ya la trouTCT) car il a son "warrant" dc recherche 

163 wafe.r m. = E. washer {wafd(r)\ Fr. rondelle. Cf. the references under 
no. 157. Caron notes "washer"; cf. Rinfret 

ms do to wafe:r a ia ru si ty ve p^ k a kri(j) 
metsdonc le "washer" k ta roue si tu yeux pas qu'elle crie 

164 watfe = E. to watch (watf), Fr. guetter. Caron notes watcher. This is 
one of many words (cf. no. 158) the pronunciation of which ia said to be about as 
in English: "ils n'ont encore a pen prfes rien perdu de leur forme anglaise", BPFC., 

V, p. 264. 

tcatf le;^ vu fat bi^ dd vu t{9)ni:r trdcil;^ s s mwa ci ru vu watfe 
"watch"-le; vous faites bien de vous tcnir tranquille; c*est moi qui va vous (watcher) 

165 watfman m. = E. watchman {watfm9n), Fr. homme de guet. Caron notes 
"watchman". Cf. the pronunciation of "alderman" (alderman) noted in BPFC, 

VI, p. 99, (E. K^'ldd(r)m9n). 



1 See p. 165, no. 27. 

* For this use of a, see p. 169, no. 1. 

* See p. 224, no. 32. 

* For le in imperatives, see p. 117, 7. 



* 6^, hje^ see p. 165, no. 3. 

• Cf. p. 34, list 20, no. 10 and foot-note 2; 
also p. 86, list 53 a, no. 28. The popular form 
about Quebec and the dialect appears to be trUcH. 
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f t di c j K^ j)L/ td d rode^ d^py^ c j ^ e w&tfman 
je te dis qn'il y a pas tant de rddenr depuis qu'il y a nn "watchman^' 

166 wo! Cf. pp. 236-7, nos. 56, 57, 59, 60, and particularly 61. K whoa! 
{hwoo, hwou). Clapin gives: "owo/ ouo! interjection usit6e pom* faire arreter un 
cheval." Referring back to no. 61: Clapin (p. 345) gives aya: "cri d'appel i un cheval 
pour le faire tourner k gauche." M. Rivard comments as follows: "En fr.-can. pour 
arreter un cheval on dit wo, who; pour faire aller k gauche dja, gja, Ja, ja\ pour 
faire aller i droite hy. Si Clapin 6crit aya (aja), c'est une erreur pour dya {dja). 
dji ne se dit pas aux chevaux, mais aux bceufs." 

167 rsnf m. = E. wrench (rsntf), Fr. cle anglaise; cf. Clapin, Rinfret. For 
the Canadian-French pronunciation, the BPFC, V, p. 262, under no. 107, gives rinf, 

den^ mwa, do U renf pur devire le tiAts* e met le wafe.r^ 
donne moi done le "wrench" pour (d6virer) les "nnts" etmettxeles "washers" 

168 nt m. = E. writ (nt\ Fr. ordonnance. Larousse gives the word spelled 
as in English; cf. Clapin, Rinfret. 

i v^ j aws:r de:z eUksji,^ le rits 5 sorti 
il va y avoir des Elections, les "writs" ont sorti 



169 ist m. = E. yeast {jist, jtist), Fr. levure, Cf. Caron: "yeast (iste)"; 
Rinfret notes the word under the spelling iste. The BPFC., V, p. 255, no. 15 and 
p. 261, no. 95, notes the pronunciation as is, the i being short. M. Rivard notes: 
^^yeast ici est feminin." 

m5n ist ets sy:r; m5 pd"^ e p^ Uve 
mon "yeast" 6tait snr; mon pain est pas leve 



Indian words. 

§ LXVn. Words of Indian origin belonging properly to the dialect and not 
to French or English are very rare. I was told that the old inhabitants know more 
Indian words than the young generation and that such words are becoming unknown. 
The common words of Indian origin heard in the dialect such as alp&h^ = Fr. alpaca, 
amah = Fr. hamac, patat = Fr. patate, t&lK^ = Fr. tabac, tomak = Fr. tomate, 
are apparently the same that French already possesses; or, having been borrowed 



» See p. 95, list 60, no. 12. 

* See p. 51, 4. Special cases, no. 2. 

* derij see p. 45, no. 7. 

* See p. 241, no. 87. 



* See no. 163, above. 

• See p. 56, foot-note 3. 

^ For the nasal, see p. 54, list 36 A, no. 16. 
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from Indian earlier by English, have been taken from thence into the dialect, coming 
in a number of cases via the West Indies. A discussion of most of these words will 
be found in Professor Chamberlain's articles in vol. I and 11 of American notes and 
queries for 1888-89, running passim thru two volumes in alphabetical order. Also 
some of these are discussed by Professor Elliott in vol. VIU of the American journal 
of philology, pp. 145-151; 338-340. The information on this subject contained in Sylva 
Clapin's Diciionnaire is in many cases taken from good sources. This dictionary 
contains a much larger number of words of Indian origin than any other of the 
dialect dictionaries that have as yet appeared. 



1 alpah^^ t = Fr. alpaca. The word is taken from the original Peruvian 
name of the animal. The accent is rather on the penult in the dialect than on the 
last syllable, perhaps because the word is so common in English. For an example, 
see p. 108, 3, example no. 2. 

2 amak m. = Fr. hamac Cf. Sp. hamaca, and for the origin see Webster's 
new Dictionary. (Indian origin.) 

3 atok\^ m. = popular Fr. pomme de pr6. Spelled by Chamberlain aioca, atocca 
(vol. I, p. 221, of American notes and queries); by Professor Elliott otoka (American 
journal of philology, vol. VIII, p. 338). The meaning is cranberry, the word is widely 
used about the Bay. Noted by Bibaud in the Memorial, p. 56; Clapin says: "pron. 
atdkar In the Appendix (p. 345) he spells atoca and quotes Tabb^ Cuoq. Cf. BPFC., 
m, pp. 254, 293; V, p. 65. 

4 babif, h&btf f. Spelled by Chamberlain babiche and defined a leather or 
skin thong (p. 232). It is applied in Carleton to a kind of strap; cf. Clapin, p. 32 
and p. 345; BPFC, II, p. 145; III, p. 19; V, p. 65. 

5 bukd m. = Fr. boucan. Originally a small place where the Caribee 
Indians smoked their meat Used mostly in the popular French sense of bordel 
Taken from the Caribee dialect. H., D., T. Chamberlain, p. 232; cf. Clapin; BPFC, 
II, p. 76; III, p. 181. 

VL/ do ^u dd st mezo l^^, s a & vrs bukd 
va done pas dans cette maison \k, c'est on vrai boucan 

6 bukane = Fr. boucaner. Derived from no. 5 above, but the sense is to 
smoke or dry meat, being nearer the primitive sense of the original word; cf. BPFC., 
in, p. 181; buk&n = boucane, is applied to the smoke itself ibidem, and 11, p. 111. 

v^ dd la bukandri m9 farfe en bajst^ d erd^ bukane 
ya dans la (boncanerie) me chercher one bagnette de hareng boncan6 



* For the gender, see p. 107, list 67, no. 2. 

* See p. 88, list 56, no. 1 ; I have also heard 
en hroftc = (brochet^), meaning a lot Strang 
together. 



' See p. 31, 5. Special cases, no. 3. 
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7 hukandri t This is the place where the meat is smoked; see the preceding 
example. The Comit6 du BPFC, III, p. 182, defines: "Etablissement de celni qui 
fume la viande." 

8 dore and dore f. = E. dory {doort, dovn). Probably of Indian origin, the 
name of a canoe in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, hollowed out of a log of 
wood. Chamberlain, p. 279. It seems quite possible the word has come thru English, 
Clapin spells dorie and says: "Ce mot derive de dorey, expression locale pour canot 
dans les Antilles, avec lesquelles regions les Acadiens de la Nouvelle Ecosse ont 
toujours entretenu des relations de commerce." 

9 Tcanot m. = Fr. canot. The final t is sounded. Caribbean canaoa. For 
the etymology, see Chamberlain, p. 259; cf. Clapin (p. 850) who quotes Lescarbot's 
definition of Caribbean canoa. 

ci!^ gard fo kanot ci p^y.s o lar$; j \^ de sova.f e en savages ci paga:j^ 
Uens! garde le canot qui passe an large; ilya un sauTage et nne sanyagesse qui (pagayent) 

10 karibu m. = Fr. caribou. North American reindeer, Huron origin, 
Chamberlain, p. 270; cf. Clapin, p. 68. 

11 manitu m. = Fr. manitou. Littre gives: "Nom des divinit6s de TAmferique 
du Nord." In the Carleton dialect the meaning, while connected with divinity, is 
extremely vague. Of Algonquin origin. Chamberlain, pp. 305-6. The Grand Manitou 
is over all the other "manitous"; cf. Clapin, pp. 209, 359; BPFC., IV, p. 65 for an 
XVIIlth century usage (1744): "Ce chien avait le Manitou pour la perdrix, i. e. il 
chassait bien". 

12 maogam m. = E. mahogany (mdhogdm), Fr. acajou. Chamberlain gives 
opinions of different authorities in regard to the etymology which appears to be South 
American. The word looks as tho it were taken into the dialect thru English. 
According to Professor Chamberlain it is supplanting popular Canadian arkafu = 
Fr. acajou, p. 305. Cf. p. 221, no. 4, for arcajou, Dunn notes "mahogany" as does 
Caron and Clapin. The Canadian-French pronunciation is mo.gne, 

vl^ ti^ en hel tab; al a fat d maogani 
voili (ti) une belle table; elle est faite en "mahogany" 

13 maskwabina m. The name of a sorbtree or cormier, of Algonquin origin, 
see Chamberlain, vol. II, p. 2. Noted by Bibaud in Le memorial, p. 56, spelling 
mascouabina-, cf. Clapin who spells the word in the same way (p. 359). 

14 mekok m. = popular Fr. savane. Chamberlain spells "mokok" and says 
that the word is of Micmac origin. It was explained as: "savane, foret d'arbres 
r6sineux". Clapin (p. 362) spells mokok and says: ". . . usite surtout parmi les Acadiens." 



* See p. 87, list 54, no. 11. • For ^t, see p. 134, at the top. 

* See p. 209, no. 142. 
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5n L/ ete ram^'se de hdlws^ M h mekok &^ dfo^ 
on a ^t^ ramasser des bluets dans le ''mokok" k "Jo'' 

15 vmhnak m. = Fr. and E. Micmac applied to the tribe of Indians known 
as such. The sense given by Dunn of embarras, intrigue, is not Carleton. It appears 
not unlikely that the trouble they occasioned the early French and English settlers 
brought about the meaning in the French Canadian dialect of "a general mix-up." 
H., D., T.: "Origine inconnue." See Chamberlain, vol. II, p. 17; cf. Clapin, p. 361. 

16 mikwan f. Meaning a large wooden spoon. Chamberlain quotes authorities 
showing the word to be probably of Algonquin origin, vol. 11, p. 17. Dunn spells 
micauenne. Noted by Bibaud in the Memorial, p. 56, spelling micouanne. Clapin 
spells micouenne, p. 217 and p. 361. Cf. BPFC., 11, p. 78, showing this to be the 
name of the spoon used in the making of maple sugar; HI, p. 220, the spelling here 
being micoine; IV, p. 144, micouenne; V, p. 65, micouanne. 

17 mitas f. Meaning in the dialect is "leggings". Of Algonquin origin, 
Chamberlain, vol. n, p. 30; Elliott, p. 148 of vol. VIII of the American journal of 
philology. See also Dunn mitasse. Bibaud notes the word spelling mitas. In 
XVinth century French, mitasses de poule, de dinde = le bas de la cuisse (BPFC, 
III, p. 291). Clapin mitasse, 

18 mogasm m. = Fr. mocassin, E. moccassin. According to Chamberlain, 
vol. n, p. 31, of Algonquin origin. See Dunn, mocassin, and cf. Professor Elliott's 
remarks in the American journal of philology, vol. VIII, p. 339; Clapin, pp. 218, 362; 
BPFC., n, p. 146, mogassines. 

s fB:r f£:r de mo'gastns^ pur ale o 6m?u kd:t i fe fret^ 
se faire faire des mocassins pour aUer an bois qnand il fait froid 

19 magwa. This expression can be heard used occasionally by old people. 
I was told that it was Indian and meant je ne peux pas. 

20 nagan t This name came from Quebec. Upon asking what the word 
was, I was told it was the name of a popular waltz played around Quebec. The 
author of the waltz is Louis Lionais. Upon looking the word up, I find, according 
to Chamberlain, p. 31, the meaning of Indian cradle, Algonquin origin. The word is 
used by the Canadian poet L. Frechette, nagane is the usual spelling. Clapin spells 
nagane and nugdne and defines: "sorte de filet servant aux mferes indiennes pour 
porter leurs enfants sur le dos"; cf. also p. 362 for more precise information. 

21 nigog m. I was told by the teacher that this word was applied to some 
kind of an instrument, but to just what kind she did not know. Upon consulting 
Chamberlain, p. 52, I find the meaning to be a fishspear common in the Acadian and 



^ See p. 44, 9. Special cases. 

* For this use of a, see p. 169, no. 1. 

• See p. 220, no. 12; I have also noted p. 



* The plural appears to be owing to English 
influence. 

« See p. 73, list 47, no. 9. 
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Gulf region and probably of Micmac origin, spelled nigog, nigogue. Well defined 
in Clapin. 

22 pd'hina m. As far as I have been able to make out, this means the 
same as no. 13 above: m&shwahina, that is a kind of a sorbtree. The word much 
resembles, however, pimbina given by Clapin "comme une variety de la canneberge 
du Maine et du Canada." 

22 a paga.j t See p. 209, no. 142; also no. 6 above. Chamberlain says (p. 62) 
not derived from any dialect adjacent to Canada, but from some dialect about 
French Guiana. Clapin gives: ^pagaie, petit aviron court, dont I'usage nous vient 
des sauvages," and the verb pagayer meaning to paddle with a pagaie. 

23 papina m. Meaning precisely the same as no. 22, pdbina. 

24 paiat t = Fr. patate. From the Haytian word batata, Chamberlain^ 
p. 63; it is the regular dialect word for the ordinary white "potato", called pomme 
de terre in French and distinguished from the patate or pomme sucr6e. Ci Rinfret 
Clapin says: "On dit aussi pataque et petaqueP Ci tomak for Fr. tomate. For an 
example, see p. 152, Remark; also p. 211, no. 153. 

25 pikwa m. I heard this in the expression meg Icom & pikwa = Fr. maigre 
comme un (picois), and upon looking among the Indian words given by Chamberlain, 
p. 76, I find picouille discussed, meaning "un animal maigre k Texcfes", obscure origin. 
I cannot say whether possibly there be a connection or not. Clapin gives: ^picouille 
du sauvage Cri piku, signifiant briser, fracasser. Tout animal 6tique, maigi*e, d6cham6 
k Texces." 

26 pinli m. This was described as either a bird or a fish. Chamberlain, 
p. 63, gives pecan animal known as the fisher martes canadensis, I have been unable 
to trace the word. Cf. Clapin pecan, 

27 pirog f. = Fr. pirogue, E. pirogue, dugout. Chamberlain says (p. 77) 
from some west Indian or Caribee dialect. Cf. periagua, Clapin spells piroque and 
defines: "Mot sauvage francise, et d^signant soit un canot d'6corce, ou un canot fait 
d'un tronc d'arbre creuse." 

28 sezd m. Spelled by the teacher cemn and translated as "dessus de souliers 

appel6s mocassins". 

g e tK^'je mo sem d suje^ tro pti 
j'ai tailI6 mon(c^zan) de souliers trop petit 

I have not been able to find this word; I merely suspected it might possibly be 
connected with no. 18 above, mogasin, 

29 skw^ f. = E. squaw, savages, however, is commoner; cf. no. 9; sovagss 
is sometimes heard; "squaw" is of East Algonquin origin and came into English 
America very early, Chamberlain, p. 88. 



» See p. 89, no. 2. 
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30 fagamo m. Used in the sense of "chief. I take this to be the word 
Chamberlain notes as sagamo meaning an Indian chief (p. 87), Massachusetts Indian 
"sagamore". Clapin notes ^sagamos, chef de tribut indienne." 

31 iah^ m. = Fr. tabac. Chamberlain says both iabac and petun have 
survived in Canada. Indian tabaco meant the tube in which the Caribees smoked 
the weed. For an example, see p. 243, no. 101. 

32 tamohUc m. = Fr. tomahawk, E. tomahawk. Taken into both English 
and French from Indian. See Chamberlain, p. 88. Cf. Clapin who spells as in French 
and who says: "Lacombe fait d^river ce mot du dialect Cri otomahuk, assommez-le, 
ou otdmahwaw, il est assomm6." 

33 tabagan m. = E. toboggan. Chamberlain says the East Algonquin forms 
are nearer tabagan than the West. The Micmac form is tubagun (p. 88). See 
Dunn tobogane. Clapin spells tabagane, tabogine, tobagane. He adds after giving the 
origin and definition: "On dit aussi traine sauvage^ Cf. BPFC., IT, p. 47: tabagan 
= tobagane. 

34 tomak m. = Fr. tomate, E. tomato. American Indian origin; cf. Canadian 
patak = Fr. patate. 

35 w\^'war5 m. Meaning a bullfrog. Chamberlain says (p. 52) of Huron or 
Iroquois origin. Dunn notes: ouaouaron and wawaron. Legendre {Langue frangaise, 
1890, p. 31) says: "il vient du mot huron ouaroune et rend exactement le cri de 
ranimal." The word is commented on by Bibaud who says: "voir Vocabulaire de la 
langue huronne du RecoUet Sagard," p. 56 of the Memorial Well defined in Clapin. 
For an example of the word watvaron in Canadian French literature, see BPFC., 
IV, p. 184. 



Before leaving this subject, it is of interest in this connection to note that 
some fifty or more Indian words not found in the above list, words by no means 
uncommon in various parts of Canada, have been recorded by Sylva Clapin (see his 
Dictionnaire, passim) and by Father Lacasse (see BPFC, V, pp. 65-66). As a step 
towards partial completion of common Indian words heard in various sections of 
French Canada, these words are here listed and defined. 

Mots indiens dans le parler fran^ais du Canada. 



1 


achigan 


(afigan) 


perche noire, E. black bass 


2 


almouchiche 


(almufif) 


variete de chiens 


3 


apanac 


(apanak) 


farine 


4 


apola 


apola 


vari6t6 de ragout 


5 


assinabe 


asina.'b 


lourde pierre qui sert k retenir un filet an fond 
de Teau 



32^ 



2()C 


1 
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6 


autmoin 


o'tmwi 


pretre ou sorcier indien 


7 


hatiscan 


batiskd 


sapristl 


8 


cacfwui 


kakawi 


vari6te de canard 


9 


cancuma 


kan&wa 


terme d6risoire appliqu^ aux saavages par les 
blancs 


10 


canaouache 


kanawaj 


V. canaoiML 


11 


cannibale 


kanibai 


anthropophage 


12 


caouin, -e 


kaoui, kaouin 


terme d6risoire pour sauvage, sauvagesse 


13 


chouayen 


fwaji 


terme d6risoire appliqu6 au Can.-Fr., particuli^re- 
ment aux "bureaucrates" de 1837-1838 


14 


dodiche 


dodif 


jupon d'enfant 


15 


esurgnis 


ssyryii 


graines de porcelaine dont les sauvages con- 
fectionnent des colliers 


16 


iroqtms 


irokwa 


langage incomprehensible 


17 


kayak 


kajak 


canot de p6che 


18 


kini'kinik 


kinikimk 


je mele 


19 


mashicotCy 


mafikote, 


jupe, jupon 




matchicoU 


matfikote 




20 


mackinaw 


making 


couverture de laine, pelisse 


21 


malachigan 


malafigan 


ct no. 1 mal + achigan? variety i^achigan 




manachigan 


manafigan 


mal conform* 




manacigan 


manasigan 




22 


maskeg 


masksg 


marais, savane 


23 


maskinonge 


maskino'^e 


vari6t6 de brochet 


24 


matachias 


matafias 


rassades dont les sauvagesses ornent leurs habits 


25 


matachier 


matafje 


s'enjoliver la figure, le corps 


26 


micoinee 


mikwane 


ce que contient la cuillfere appel6e micoine 


27 


ondatra 


5'datra 


rat musqu* 


28 


oualamiche 


walamif 


poisson d'eau douce, fort estim6 




ouananiche 


ivananif 




29 


ouragam 


wragam 


ouragon 


30 


outiko 


u'tiko 


g6ant, monstre fabuleux 


31 


pacane 


pakan 


noix du noisetier ou du coudrier 


32 


peiun 


p(d)tce 


tabac 


33 


petuner 


ptcene 


prendre du tabac, fumer 


34 


petuneur 


pt(en€e:r 


fumeur de tabac 




petuneux 


ptoene 




35 


petouane 


petwan 


arbuste, arbrisseau 


36 


pembina 


pembina 


(corruption de pipeybinao) (ct 22 and 23 of 
preceding list) 


37 


pemicam 


pemikd 


viande empaquet^e 


38 


peribonka 


pertbSka 


se rassembler 


39 


piwi 


piw% 


plume menue des oiseaux 
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40 


(mache 


waf 


conduit sous terre du castor 


41 


ouiche 


Wlf 


retraite du castor 


42 


quiliou 


hiliu 


le grand aigle royal 


43 


sawayenne 


sawajsn 


racine bienfaisante 


44 


sakawa 


sakawa 


il pousse des cris pour empecher, quelqu'un de 
parler 


45 


sagamite 


sagamite 


bouillie quelconque 


46 


tikouap6 


tikwape 


rhomme au caribou 


47 


toatap 


watap 


racine d'fepinette 



V. Results of the Study. 



It has been shown in the Introduction (p. 1) that, at the time of the 
colonization of Acadia during the early part of the XVIIth century, the standard 
or Ile-de-France French was to a certain extent in a transition state. The language 
in gaining its ascendancy over the speech of the provinces round about had not as 
yet acquired that stability which has since given it full supremacy as the national 
French language. It had, however, during the XVth and XVIth centuries made its 
influence more widely felt, owing to the great advantage of its being the language of 
the political and social center, than was possible for the speech of any other province 
to do. Yet nearly all the speech forms in the provinces had a certain influence on 
the make-up of what was to be standard French. It has been the object of this 
I study to find out what the mother tongue of this Acadian-French dialect was, and 
to ascertain to how great an extent the latter has been indebted to the speech of 
, any one of the French provinces more than another, and in how far the Acadian- 
[ French has adhered to its original old form, or separated from it, and for what reasons. 
The provinces from which the first inhabitants came have been named in 
the Introduction (p. 1). It can hardly cause surprise then if we find in this Acadian 
dialect some traces of the speech of this and that particular province from which 
the ancestors of these Acadians may have come. Such speech characteristics of 
different French provinces have been noted here and there thruout the Study. Were 
it possible to make an approximately correct estimate of the component parts of the 
Acadian-French dialect from the continual references given in regard to such parts, 
without investigating minutely in order to verify the assumed correctness of the data, 
the result would in all likelihood be something like the following: 

1<>. The numerous and continual references to Thurot's work on the literary 
French of the XVIth century would lead most naturally to suppose that the French 
of that day must have formed an important part in the make-up of the Carleton 
speech. 2®. The many constant references not only to similarities, but to identical 
features, in the dialect and in popular or rural French around Paris, as shown by 
Beyer and Passy, Agnel, and Nisard, point to a like origin for the popular rural 
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French about Paris and the French of the Carleton dialect. 3^ The references, by 
no means few, that occur thruout the study, particularly in the Special case lists, to 
like or identical forms in Saintonge and Center of France point to a certain amount 
of influence which the French of these localities, more than that of elsewhere, has had 
on this particular dialect. It seems hardly possible to ascertain with much certainty 
to what extent the dialect is indebted to one of these provincial speech forms rather 
than to another, so much are they alike, and so many traits do they have in common.^ 
4«. Besides influence of the dialects of Saintonge and Center of France, the references 
show influence of the French of other provinces upon the Carleton dialect. This 
latter influence is, however, in the main, that of the speech of Normandy. 5<>. The 
references show a few traces of Picard influence. 6®. Finally there occurs here 
and there a sporadic case, due possibly to importation or to causes not easily 
determined. 

By summarizing in tabular form the data recorded in this Study, the in- 
ferences just drawn can be shown to be justified. To illustrate this fact, a brief 
summary and comment in regard to each of the component factors of the Carleton 
dialect will now be given. It is obvious that a great many of the French dialect 
traits which are seen in the dialect of Carleton appear not only in one, but in two, 
or even several French dialects. Therefore the difficulty becomes at once apparent 
of determining from which province any particular word or expression common to 
two or more dialects may be ta-ken. Moreover, there may be no reason why such 
word or expression may not have come into the Carleton dialect from several provinces 
at about the same time. It would be impracticable in a summary to include all the 
features noted in the work itself. Therefore an effort has been made to select 
thruout the Study what is most characteristic in the formation of the component 
parts. These traits are here concisely presented. From them, viewed as a whole, it 
will be quite possible to draw a general conclusion. 

Beginning now with what appears to be of the least importance in the 
dialect composition, that is with traits that are isolated or uncommon, a few examples 
are given of what has apparently no sensible effect upon the dialect and which perhaps 
may best be termed sporadic cases. 



List 74. 



1 


ekartije 


fecarquiller 


Poitou 


p. 74, 9. Special cases, no. 1 


2 


g&ld:s 


balance 


Geneva 


p. 83, 5. Special cases, no. 2 


3 


gald'se 


balancer 


Geneva 


p. 83, 5. Special cases, no. 3 


4 


gald'sin 


balancine 


Geneva 


p. 83, 5. Special cases, no. 4 


5 


lyret 


lurette 


Lorraine 


p. 201, no. 114 



1 u 



. traversez le Poitou et le Berry dont 
ridiome est k peu pr^s le m^me que celui de 
Saintonge" etc., p. 4 of the introduction to Jdnain's 
Saintonge dictionary. Cf. also Goerlich's remarks 



in the beginning of the important article: Die 
sUdwestlichen Dialekte der langue d*oXlf p. 8, 
Franz6si8che Studien, III. Band, 1882. 
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y. Besnlts of the Study. 



Not having found nos. 2, 3, and 4 in the dialect dictionaries of Geneva and 
Switzerland which were available, I do not feel sure that they do belong to the 
Geneva dialect. 

The next element, of comparatively little importance, tho more so than the 
preceding, is the possible Picard dialect influence, examples of which are the following: 

List 75. 



1 


asaws.r 


k savoir 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Stge., XVI 


p. 20, list 12, no. 7 




2 


asi:r 


asseoir 


Pic, Stge., OFr. 




p. 144, 1 




3 


&u 


aofit 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Stge., XVi 


p. 21, foot-note 6 




4 


faro 


faraud 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Poit. 




p. 194, no. 81 




5 


friko 


fricot 


Pic 




p. 196, no. 88 




6 


grifu 


(grichu) 


Pic 




p. 196, no. 93 




7 


karge 


carguer 


Pic, Stge. 




p. 199, no. 101 




8 


limaro 


numero 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr. 




p. 91, no. 7 




9 


marb 


marbre 


Pic 




p; 240, no. 82 




10 


ostine 


obstin6 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Stge., 


XVI 


p. 66, 3., no. 1 




11 


pepe:r 


p6p6re 


Pic, Poit. 




p. 210, no. 146 




12 


pomonik 


pulmonique 


Pic, Norm., XVI 




p. 211, no. 154 




13 


purs^i:r 


poursuivre 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Stge., 


OFr. 


p. 147, 9 




14 


sjo 


seau 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Lorr., Nor., 


,XVI 


p. 36, no. 12 




15 


sy 


sur 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Nor., XVi 


p. 171, no. 35 




16 


r^ 


chez 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Stge., 


.XVI 


p. 172, no. 36 




17 


tale.r 


(tout i 
rheure) 


Pic, Ch., Lorr., Rouchi. 

< 




p. 164, no. 25 




18 


^SJe 


g6sier 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Nor. 




p. 35, Spec, cases, no. 


16 


19 


genes 


jeunesse 


Pic, Ctr. of Fr., Nor. 




p. 219, no. 195 




20 


gykw€:r 


jouchoir 


Pic 




p. 85, no. 8 





Here, too, what belongs to Picard alone must be in a very small ratio. For 
instance, gykwe.r = Fr. juchoir (origin unknown, H., D., T.) may be a genuine Picard 
form; the correspondence between the two words in Picard and in French being 
precisely like that of the well known case of Pic camp = Fr. champ. There may 
be other words, too, in the list that are legitimate native Picard forms, tho, as is 
seen, most of the words belong as well to some other dialect or dialects. This 
comparatively small list, then, sliows relatively, in a general way, the importance, 
small indeed, of Picard influence as a factor in the make-up of the Carleton French. 

Next in order as a factor of apparently greater moment than the Picard, 
come the traces in the Carleton French of the Norman dialect features. Here again, 
because of the identity of the forms in other dialects with those in the Norman 
itself, it becomes a difficult matter to say to what extent the Carleton speech is 
indebted particularly to it. The following list, however, will show some of the 
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Norman features together with those of other dialects entering Into the composition 
of Carleton French. 



List 76. 



1 


u 


a 


Cf. f( 


or this sound p. 10, 1 and foot-note 7 


2 


A br^:8 Jco:r 


(i bras le corps) 


Nor. 




p. 188, cf. no. 55 


3 


am^'re 


amarrer 


Nor. 




p. 177, no. 9 


4 


apl5:b 
(atd:d see) 


aplombs 
(^.ttendre ses) 


Nor. 




p. 180, no. 21 


5 


aste.r 


i cette heure 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 163, no. 3 


6 


bat9ri 


batterie 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., Stge., OFr. 


p. 184, no. 35 


7 


bote 


(hotter) 


Nor. 




p. 186, no. 47 


8 


bz^ 


pesat 


Nor., 


OFr. 


p. 191, no. 67 


9 


debagage 


(d6bagager) 


Nor. 




p. 191, no. 68 


10 


€8kus 


(secousse) ct OFr. 


Nor. 




p. 64, Note 






esquerre. See Dnnn 






11 


eju 


et oft 


cf. Nor. iou 


p. 167, no. 8 


12 


ejus 


et oft est-ce que 


cf. Nor. iou^, iousque 


p. 167, no. 8 


13 


fla:b 


flamme 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., Stge., OFr. 


p. 66, 6. 


14 


flo 


fleau 


Nor., 


Ctr.ofFr., Stge., XVi 


p. 39, no. 3 


15 


9^ 


gars 


Nor., 


ar. of Fr., Stge., OFr. 


p. 99, 3 


16 


isit, istt 


« . 

ICl 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 73, list 47, 
no. 10 


17 


U 


camp (sur le) 


Nor. 




p. 200, no. 106 


18 


kd'te 


canter 


Nor. 




p. 200, no. 107 


19 


kd:t e 


quand et 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 171, no. 22 


20 


me kd 


mals que 


Nor. 




p. 173, no. 18 


21 


meta:j 


(for Fr. mitaux) 


Nor., 


OFr. mitaiUe 


p. 204, no. 121 


22 


miid 


mltan 


Nor, 


Ctr. of Fr., Poit., OFr. 


p. 205, no. 124 


23 


myk 


mucre 


Nor., 


OFr. 


p. 207, no. 134 


24 


nik 


nid 


Nor., 


Poit., Stge. 


p. 208, no. 137 


25 


ne 


neuf 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., OFr. 


p. 70, 6. 


26 


ostine 


obstln6 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., Pic, Stge., 


p. 66, 3, no. 1 








XVI 




27 


page 


(pag6e) 


Nor., 


OFr. 


p. 209, no. 145 


28 


plas 


place 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., Poit. 


p. 211, no. 152 


29 


pomonik 


pulmonlque 


Nor., 


Pic. (XVI poumonique) 


p. 211, no. 154 


30 


py 


plus 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 168, 6» 


31 


purs^i:r 


poursuivre 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr., Pic, Stge, 


p. 147, 9. 








OFr. 




32 


r9bu:r (a) 


rebours (Ji) adv. 


Nor., 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 170, no. 9 


33 


sjo 


seau 


!^or.. 


Ctr. of Fr., Lorr., Pic, 


p. 36, no. 12 








Stge. (XVI seo) 





34 
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34 


surifod 


(souris chauve) 


Nor., Ch^ Ctr. of Fr., 


Stge. 


p. 69, Note 


35 


fo 


chez 


Nor., Pic, Stge., XVI 




p. 172, no. 36 


36 


vslime 


venimeux 


Nor., Ch. 




p. 92, no. 15 


37 


gsrgo.'d 


(gergaude) 


Nor. 




p. 219, no. 194 


38 


gi^e 


g6sier 


Nor., Ctr. of Fr., Pic. 




p. 35, Spec, cases, 
no. 16 


39 


gen€S 


jeunesse 


Nor., Ctr. of Fr., Pic. 




p. 219, no. 195 


40 


syce 


jucher 


Nor. 




p. 85, no. 7 


41 


?vo ^ '{ 


cheval 


Nor., XVI 


% 


p. 81, list 52, 
no. 4; p. 110, 7 


42 


gve 


cheveux 


Nor., XVI 




p.81,list52,no.8 



The inference drawn from the words noted in the above list is that the 
Norman dialect has made its influence more plainly felt upon the Carleton speech 
than has the Picard dialect. And, as will be seen by comparing this list 76 with the 
following lists 77 and 78, less plainly than the Center of France and Saintonge dialects. 

Just as the vocabulary of the dialects of the various French provinces is in 
many cases similar or identical, so, too, the phonology of these dialects is in many 
instances the same or nearly so. If the attempt be made to determine in how 
far the phonology of any of the provincial dialects influences the Carleton speech, 
the difficulty is practically the same as that just met with in attempting to show 
the influence of the vocabulary of any one of the French dialects on the Acadian dialect 

In regard to what is often termed the Norman a (see no. 1 in the above 
list) that is the u described in the first seven lists of this Study, it can hardly be 
said to be more characteristic of Normandy than of other provincea* In a word, 
this pronunciation is simply a widely known provincial trait In like manner, a 
number of other traits of phonology which the French dialects have in common, may 
easily be cited to show that there is little reason to ascribe such a feature to one 
particular dialect rather than to another. 

Taking up now the elements of Center of France French which appear in 
the Carleton dialect, it must be obvious from a glance at the following list that 
such elements are more numerous than those noted in Picard and in Norman. Besides 
the likeness of words, some comparisons can easily be made of similarity to or identity 
of some of the features of the phonology with those described in the Carleton dialect 
This does not necessarily imply that the Carleton speech has taken these traits directly 
from Center of France French; in many cases, it is not at all improbable; but 
inasmuch as many of these same features are those of Ile-de-France, or old French, 
or of some other province, they may quite as well be taken from there. 



List 77. 

1 aji (j aji) 

2 al {a) 



hais (je hais) 
elle 



Ctr. of Fr., XVI 

Ctr. of Fr., Stge., XVI 



p. 145, 2. 
p. 116, 4. 



See the dialect dictionaries under a, particularly Janbert. 
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3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 



al (c i) 
alymBl 
a mate 



aille (qu'il) 

alnmelle 

(for ce matin) 

amice amiti6 

(and many like words) 

asawe:r k savoir 

aste:r k cette heure 

au aout 

halje balayer 

harode (renverser) 

bar, far, ger, for bre, fre, tre, 

ker, per, ier etc. 

e (= ei) for Fr. i 



Ctr. of Fr. 

Ctr. of Fr., OFr. alemele 
ar. of Fr., Stge. 
Ctr. of Fr. 

Ctr. of Fr., Pic, Stge., XVI 
ar. of Fr., Nor., XVI 
C^r. of Fr., Pic, Stge., XVI 

Ctr. of Fr. (1740) 

ar. of Fr. 

Ctr. of Fr., Stge., XVI 

Ctr. of Fr., cf. OFr. forms: 
frere, mere, pere 
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p. 135, top 
p. 176, no. 8 
p. 163, no. 2 
p. 86, list 54 

p. 20, list 12, no. 7 

p. 163, no. 3 

p. 21, 3, no. 9, and 

foot-note 6 
p. 35, Spec cas., no. 3 
p. 184, no. 34 
p. 93 

pp. 24, 25 



14 


fal (c t) 


faille (qu'il) 


ar. of Fr. 


p. 156, no. 4 


15 


faro 


faraud 


Ctr. of Fr., Pic 


p. 194, no. 81 


16 


fe 


faite 


Ctr. of Fr., OFr. fest, feste 


p. 195, no. 84 


17 


fld:b 


flamme 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Stge., OFr. 


p. 66, 6. 


18 


flo 


fl6aa 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Stge., XVI 


p. 39, no. 3 


19 


forbir 
(and like 


fourbir 
words) 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 38, 5. Spec cases 


20 


fret 


froid 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 73, list 47, no. 9 


21 


9^ 


gars 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Stge., OFr. 
nom. gars 


p. 99, no. 3 


22 


kataplam 


cataplasme 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 78, Note 


23 


kati 


(catin) 


Ctr. of Fr., Stge. 


p. 199, no. 104 


24 


kd:t e 


quand et 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor. 


p. 171, no. 22 


25 


katefim 


catechisme 


Ctr. of Fr., Stge. 


p. 78, Note 


26 


kastonad 


cassonade 


ar. of Fr., Stge., XVI 


p. 75, no. 3 


27 


U'di 


lundi 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 58, 7 


28 


limdro 


num6ro 


Ctr. of Fr., Pic 


p. 91, no. 7 


29 


md'tr 


menteur 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 95, list 60, no. 9 


30 


miid 


mitan 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Poit., OFr. 


p. 205, no. 124 


31 


ne 


neuf 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., OFr. 


p. 70, 6. 


32 


Fr. 


before final r (fo:r) 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 37, list 25, and 
following list 


33 


obit 


oubli 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 38, 5., no. 7 


34 


o'gord^i 


aujourd'hui 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 38, 5., no. 8 


35 


ostine 


obstiner 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Pic, Stge., 
XVI 


p. 66, 3. 


36 


e (closed 
quality) 


eu 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 42, 2., and foot- 
note 3 

34* 
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37 


r 


eur 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 95, lists 60, 61; 
ct p. 43, list 30 


38 


plas 


place 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor^ Poit. 


p. 211, no. 152 


39 


plyme 


pliimer 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 211, no. 153 


40 


pretr 


prfeteur 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 95, list 61, no. 5 


41 


purstii.r 


poursuivre 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor^ Pic, Stge., 
OFr. 


p. 147, 9. 


42 


py 


plus 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor. 


p. 168, 60 


43 


r9tir&:$ 


retirance 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 213, no. 166 


44 


rodr 


rodeur 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 95, list 60, no. 12 


45 


sejo 


sillon 


Ctr. of Fr., Stge., XVI 


p. 27, 6., no. 10 


46 


sjo 


seau 


Ctr. of Fr., Lorr., Nor., Pic. 
(XVI seo) 


p. 36, no. 12 


47 


sije 


(siler) 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 214, no. 172 


48 


sur 


sous 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 98, no. 6 


49 


surifod 


souris chauve 


Ctr. of Fr., Ch., Nor., Stge. 


p. 69, Note 


50 


sy 


sur 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Pic, Stge., 
XVI 


p. 171, no. 35 


51 


fese 


secher 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 77, list 49, no. 5 


52 


fe 


chez 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Pic, Stge., 
XVI 


p. 172, no. 36 


53 


u {&ruze) 


— Fr. 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 47, list 35 


54 


y 


— Fr. eu 


Ctr. of Fr., Stge., XVi 


p. 50, list 36 


55 


val (c i) 


vaille (qu'il) 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 156, no. 4 


56 


we 


Fr. oir 


Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 96, list 62 


57 


gisje 


gesier 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Pic 


p. 35, Sp. cas., no. 16 


58 


SVS 


jnste 


Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 78, list 51, no. 8 


59 


gval, ;vo 


cheval, chevaiix 


Ctr. of Fr., Nor., XVI 


p. 81, 4, and p. 110, 7 



From what can be gathered from the phonology of the above list, the most 
striking features may be briefly resumed thus: W e ^ Fr. e in such words as arje:r, 
fre:r, me:r, pe:r, a very closed sound which Jaubert writes ei, * which may be even closer 
than the Carleton e in these words (no. 13); 2®. o = Fr. o before final r in such 
words as /b.r, 50.t, to:r (no. 32); 3®. o for Fr. ou in many words such as forbir, 
obli (nos. 19 and 33); 4^. u for Fr. o in many words like aruze (no. 53); 5^ y = 
Fr. initial eu in many learned words like y^sn, etc. (no. 54); 6<*. her, far, ger, her, 
per, ter = Fr. bre, fre, gre, ere, pre, ire (no. 12); 7<*. r = Fr. final -eur: rodr, 
marfr (no. 37); 8". we = Fr. final -oir: mufwe = Fr. muchoir (no. 56); 9®. c = 
Fr. h before front vowels: ee = Fr. tiens (no. 6); IQ\ j = Fr. cA in cases like 
^val, gv0 (no. 59). This list might, like the above (76), easily be made more complete. 
It might have been noted above that a ^= Fr. e before r + consonant, very generally. 



^ 1 take this to be not a diphthong but a very closed sound. 
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thruout the Center of France, a trait which applies to a large class of words. It is 
quite evident, however, that nearly all of these features, if indeed not all, are found 
in the surrounding dialects; so that the influence of this particular French dialect, 
like that of the others upon the Carleton speech, is not easy to estimate. Nevertheless 
the list itself is the best advocate of what the possible influence may have been, and 
as such it seems fitting to leave it to speak for itself. 

Next, as appears, in relative importance of dialect influence upon Carleton 
French, come the traces of the dialect of Saintonge. Indeed, whether the Carleton 
dialect contains more Saintonge or Center of France characteristics, is so much the 
more difficult to say inasmuch as these traits are, as has just been noted, ^ in so 
very many instances identical or nearly so. The similarity of the above list 77 to 
that of Saintonge which here follows will be at once obvious. 



List 78. 



1 


a 


k 


Stge. 


p. 169, no. 1 


2 


a, al 


elle 


Stge^ Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 116, 4. 


3 


agri 


(mauvais) grains 


Stge. 


p. 21, no. 1 at the top 


4 


a mate 


(for ce matin) 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 163, no. 2 


5 


asaw6:r 


a savoir 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Pic, XVI 


p. 20, list 12, no. 7 


6 


asi:r 


(asseoir) 


Stge., Pic, OFr. 


p. 144, 30. 1. 


7 


au 


aoiit 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Pic, XVI 


p. 21, 3, no. 9, and 
foot-note 6 


8 


halje 


balayer 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Nor. (1740) 


p. 35, no. 3 


9 


bajst 


baguette 


Stge. 


p. 88, list 56, no. 1 


10 


her, far, ger, 
her, per, ter 


for bre, fre, gre, 
ere, pre, tre 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 93 


11 


burase 


(bourasser) 


Stge., from OFr. bourre 


p. 189, no. 61 


12 


hnyse 


brasser 


Stge., OFr. 


p. 188, no. 55 


13 


dezabrje 


(desabrier) 


Stge., cf. OFr. adj. desdbrie 


p. 192, no. 73 


14 


ekarde 


(carder) 


Stge. 


p. 64, no. 4 


15 


fajo 


(f^ve) 


Stge., Nor. 


p. 195, no. 83 


16 


fla:b 


flamme 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Nor., OFr. 


p. 66, 6. Spec, case 


17 


flo 


fleau 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 39, no. 3 


18 


9^ 


gars 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Nor., OFr. 


p. 99, no. 3 


19 


^ {— ?yK f) — Fr. g,], h, cJi 


Stge. 


p. 103, list 66 


20 


karge 


carguer 


Stge., Pic. 


p. 199, no. 101 


21 


kaiaplam 


cataplasme 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr., XVI 


p. 78, Note 


22 


kaii 


catin 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 199, no. 104 


23 


kaiefim 


cat6chisme 


Stge., Ctr. of Fr. 


p. 78, Note 


24 


I5'gi 


(longi) 


Stge., OFr. 


p. 201, no. 112 



See p. 263, foot-note 1. 
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28 
29 
30 
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33 
34 
35 
36 



mitd 

mortu)B:z 

muThe 

mujase 

nik 

ostine 



31 pL^re 

32 pursi(i:r 



rd'xe 

sej3 

sjo 



37 sije 

38 sy 

39 surifo 

40 f&rfe:j 

41 fe 

42 u 

43 y 
4:4 we 

45 j 

46 tn}>.T 

47 j€:r 

48 i*d 

49 je 

50 ja-8r 



(mitan) 

mortaise 

meunier 

mouillasser 

nid 

obstinfe 

par6 
poursuivre 

ras de terre 
ranger 
sillon 
seau 

(sUer) 

sur 

souris chauve 

cerfeuil 

Chez 

= Fr. 

= Fr. eu initial 

= Fr. final -oir 

= Fr. gu before 

front vowels 
vigueur 
gu^re 
guide 
gueux 
gueuse 



Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Poit., OFr. 

Stge., XVI 

Stge. 

Stge. 

Stge., Nor., Poit 

Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Pic, 

XVI 
Stge. 
Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Nor., Pic, 

OFr. 
Stge. 
Stge. 

Stge., Ctr. of Fr., XVI 
Stge., Ctr. of Fr., Pic, Lorr. 

(XVI sio) 
Stge., Ctr. of Fr. 
Stge., Ctr. of Fr., XVI 
Stge., Ch., ar. of Fr., Nor. 
Stge. 

Stge., Nor., Pic, XVI 
Stge. Ctr. of Fr., XVI 
Stge., Ctr. of Fr., XVI 
Stge., Ctr. of Fr., XVI 
Stge. 

Stge. 
Stge. 
Stge. 
Stge. 
Stge. 



p. 205, no. 124 
p. 205, no. 126 
p. 206, no. 131 
p. 207, no. 133 
p. 208, no. 137 
p. 66, 3. 

p. 209, no. 141 
p. 147, 9. 

p. 212, no. 161 
p. 213, no. 164 
p. 27, 6., no. 10 
p. 36, no. 12 

p. 214, no. 172 
p. 171, no. 35 
p. 69, Note 
p. 77, list 49, no. 1 
p. 172, no. 36 
p. 47, list 35 
p. 50, list 36 
p. 96, list 62 
p. 88, list 56 

p. 88, list 56, no. 8 
p. 88, list 56, no. 14 
p. 88, list 56, no. 18 
p. 88, list 56, no. 23 
p. 88, list 56, no. 25 



To mention, then, as under the preceding list some of the most frequently 
recurring features, there are to be noted: 1^. Cases of dialect w = Fr. o as in 
ruti:r = Fr. rStir, ute = Fr. oter (no. 42). This occurs, as mentioned in list 36 a, 
p. 49, in many Acadian districts (tho not in Carleton) regularly before w or n + 
so-called mute e. 2^. y = Fr. eu initial in learned words, particularly proper names 
(no. 43). 3^. her, far, ger, her, per, ter = Fr. bre, fre, gre, ere, pre, ire (no. 10). 
40. X = Fr. ch (no. 19). 5®. x (= Fr. g) (no. 19). 60. Cases of prefixed e or e like 
eh&rde, sstaty (no. 14). 7«. j = Fr. gu before front vowels (nos. 9, 45). 8®. we = 
Fr. final oir (no. 44). 

Of all the traits noted either in the Saintonge or Center of France dialect, 
there is one that has left its impress not only on the Carleton dialect but on the 
popular speech heard thruout Acadia and Canada: that represented by the character 
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X (see p. 103, list. 66). Another marked Saintonge trait in Carleton French is that 
of dialect j = Fr. jrw before front vowels, occurring in a long list of words. The 
striking peculiarity current in XVIth century French, as well as to-day in the Sain- 
tonge dialect, of the plural with the first person, as for example j atyJ = Fr. 
(j*avions) is not a characteristic of the Carleton speech. This may be owing to 
educational or possibly other influences. It is one of the marked features of the 
morphology of other Acadian districts. It now must appear quite plain from the 
dialect lists already given in this summary that the Center of France and 
Saintonge dialects have contributed to a greater degree than the other French 
dialects to Carleton French. The similarities and identities of the Center of 
France and Saintonge are so numerous as to render the question of precedence of 
influence of either one of. these dialects over the other upon the Carleton speech 
largely conjectural. Then, too, because of this very likeness, the question here has 
really no capital importance, for the two lists tell practically the same story with 
merely local variations. 

The popular French in and about Paris has formed the subject of many a 
work of philological interest, among the latest and best of which is Beyer and Passy's 
Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Franaosisch. ^ The present Study of an Acadian 
French Dialect, nearly the same in form and substance as found here, had been written 
before the Elementarbuch .appeared. After the appearance of this latter work, it 
became plain that its two well known authors had recorded many linguistic features 
found in the present Study and, moreover, explained them better than it was possible 
for the author of the Study to do. It became more than ever apparent that the 
Carleton speech is essentially nothing other than popular spoken French such as was 
more common some fifty years ago than to-day among the uneducated in the rural 
districts about Paris, and even in Paris itself. Of late years, education has in a 
great measure caused many of these speech traits to disappear. Yet even to-day, in 
some very provincial nooks, where the efforts of civilization have made but little 
headway, many of the same characteristic features of these modes of speech may still 
be recognized. Not only in these provincial nooks, but even in the unstudied popular 
language of Paris itself, these traits are apparent, as must be evident from a perusal 
of Beyer and Passy*s book. Two other works to which reference has freely been 
made, one by Agnel, the other by Nisard, bear direct testimony to the essential 
identity of the Carleton dialect and of that popular speech heard in the rural districts 
about Paris as well as in the city itself. This identity can best be seen at a glance 
by presenting a list of common characteristics as has been done in showing dialect 
infiuence, with references to where they are noted in this Study. 

pp. 10-11, § n 
XVI p. 95, Note 

» See the articles in connection with this I vol. Vni, 1893, pp. 161-6, 193-9, 242-3. The second 
book by A. Rambean in Modem langtuiges notes, \ edition appeared in 1905. 
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1 u 


— Fr. a 


2 ^'b, ^'br 


arbre 
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3 


a 


Fr. e in verte 


XVI 


pp. 18-19 


4 


a, al 


eUe 


XVI 


p. 116, 4. 


5 


aji:r, f aji 


hair, je hais 


XVI 


p. 145, 2. 


6 


a mati 


(for) ce matin 




p. 170, at the top 


7 


amht 


omelette 


XVI 


p. 23, 6. 


8 


anitno 


(animal) 


• 


p. 110, 7. 


9 


apsolymi, apse 


absolnment, absent 


• 


p. 67, 3. 


10 


are 


anrai 


XVi 


p. 131, 4. 


11 


arkagu 


acajou 




p. 221, no. 4 


12 


armanak 


almanach 




p. 97, list 63, no. 2 


13 


asaws:r 


i savoir 


XVI 


p. 20, list 12, no. 7 


14 


asi:r 


(asseoir) 


OFr. 


p. 144, 1. 


15 


a ste:r 


k cette heure 


XVI 


p. 170, at the top 


16 


a vu 


(avez-vous). 


XVI 


p. 132, 6. 


17 


awsn 


avoine 


XVI 


p. 61, list 40, no. 2 


18 


S,: mulS 


Fr. -in: moolin 




p. 54, list 36 A 


19 


i: home 


Fr. -en: comment 




p. 56, list 36 C 


20 


ber, der, fer, per, t«r, 


bre, dre, fre, pre, tre, vre 




p. 93, list 57 


21 


V0T 

dutd.s 


(doutance) 


OFr. 


p. 192, no. 75 


22 


dy e. g. dy b5 stjf 


du e. g. du bon "stuff" 




p. 250, no. 143 


23 


€ in arje.r, fre.r, me:r, 
pe:r 


e in arri^re, frfere, m^re, 
p6re 


XVI 


pp. 24, 25, list 13, 14 


24 


Bsk9Ut, estaty 


squelette, statue 


XVI 


p. 64, list 


25 


esky:z, escy.js, espre 


excuse, exprfes 


OFr. 


p. 77, list 50 


26 


d in f{9)val, l{d)mi 


"mute" e in cheval, chemin 




p. 106, foot-note 4 


27 


faiiTc 


fatigue 




p. 84, 4. Spec cas., no. 2 


28 


fld:b 


flamme 


OFr. 


p. 66, 6. Special case 


29 


gamf 


canif 


XVI 


p. 82, list 53, no. 4 


30 


gerne 


grenier 




p. 95, Note 


31 


J^:b 


diable 




p. 83, Note 


32 


Jams 


diamant 




p. 83, Note 


33 


> 


dieu 




p. 83, Note 


34 


• 

t 


— Fr. il 


XVI 


p. 116, 3. 


35 


has 


casque 




p. 78, list 51, no. 5 


36 


klsrie 


clart6 


XVI 


p. 31, no. 4 


37 


kek, cek, kek, cek 


quelque 


XVI 


p. 113, 7, (end) 


38 


kekde, kakde, cekce 


quelqu'un 


XVI 


p. 128, §LI(A), no. 2 


39 


krijaty.r 


creature 




p. 36, no. 6 


40 


kuvri, ofri, sufri, uvri 


(convert), (offert), 
(souffert), (ouvert) 




p. 147, 7. 


41 


'Ce 


-tie 




p. 86, list 54 


42 


eel 


quel 




p. 127, 1«.' 



y. Besnita of the Stndy. 
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43 


Fr. whispered I nnrepresented 


XVi 


p. 90, 4. 




44 


l&ssl (Canadian form) 


(la celle) 




p. 126, 2. 




45 


le (fet le) 


le (faites-le) 


XVI 


p. 117, 7. 




46 


matd 


matin 




p. 54, list 36 A, no. 12 


47 


tnudi, mude, mu:d 


moalons, moolez, moulent 




p. 151, no. 6 




48 


mwece 


mollis 




p. 87, list 54, no. 


18 


49 


n 


— Fr. ni + vowel 


XVI 


p. 101, list 64 




50 


(fo:r) 


— Fr. before r final (fort) 




p. 37, list 25 




51 


0'gordi{i 


aujourd'hui 


XVI 


p. 38, 5. Sp. cas.. 


no. 8 


52 


opt9ni:r 


obtenir 




p. 67, list 44, no. 


12 


53 


ostine 


obstin6 


XVI 


p. 66, 3. 




54 


T or very close 


Fr. final -eur 


XVi 


p. 95, list 60, 61 




55 


er (see no. 20) 


Fr. re in bre, fre, etc. 


XVI 


p. 93, list 57 




56 


fotnn 


poitrine 




p. 40, Note 




57 


purs^i:r 


poursuivre 


XVI 


p. 147, 9. 




58 


Fr. whispered r unrepresented 


XVI 


p. 97, 7. 




59 


s& vu 


savez-vous 


XVI 


p. 132, 6. 




60 


sjo 


seau 


XVI 


p. 36, no. 12 




61 


SOJM 


soiguenx 


XVI 


p. 40, Note 




62 


«y 


sur 


XVI 


p. 171, no. 85 




63 


siiiky (Canadian) 


celui-li 




p. 126, 2. 




64 


syme 


semer 




p. 52, no. 10 




65 


t (before a vowel) 


— Fr. tu 


XVI 


p. 116, 2. 




66 


U interrogative 




XVI 


pp. 133-4, Note 




67 


ublid:s 


(oubliance) 


XVI 


p. 193, of. no. 75 




68 


U'te 


oter 




p. 48, no. 16 




69 


y?m 


Eugene 


XVI 


p. 50, list 36, no. 


8 


70 


vakab5 


vagabond 


XVI 


p. 84, 4. Spec, cas., 


no. 5 


71 


velinw, Quebec vlinw 


venimeux 


XVI 


p. 92, no. 15 




72 


we, we 


— Fr. oi 


XVI 


p. 61, Note 




73 


we 


Fr. -oir 


XVI 


p. 96, list 62 




74 


• • 


lui 




p. 117, 5. 




75 


> 


leur 




p. 117, 6. 





As stated above, Beyer and Passy's Elemeniarbuch appeared when the present 
Study was practically complete. Quite a number of dialect works had been carefully 
consulted thruout the preparation of the Study with the object in view of trying to 
prove conclusively the identity of some one of the dialects examined with that of 
Carleton-French. As has been shown above under the Picard, Norman, Center of 
France, and Saintonge lists, most of the dialects already investigated contain many 
features in common. Nevertheless the phonology and morphology of the dialects 
examined fail to reveal so many and such traits in common as to lead to the con- 
clusion of a common origin of any one and of the Acadian-French dialect. But in 
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the Elementarhuch will be found a phonology and a morphology which, in the most 
essential features, are those of the dialect of Carleton. Moreover, the continual 
references to the spoken language in and about Paris in Agnel and Nisard, pointing 
to identical traits, leave no doubt in regard to the identity of popular Parisian 
speech and that of the Carleton dialect. To resume briefly these essentials, we 
have: 1^ u = Fr. d (no. 1). 2*». a = Yr. e before r + pronounced consonant 
(no. 3). 30. a = Fr. in (no. 18). 4®. e = Fr. an (no. 19). h\ e == Fr. 6 in 
such words as frhre, merCy pere (no. 23). 6^ Types like ssJcaht = Fr. squelette 
(no. 24). 7®. Types like €sky:js = Fr. escuse (no. 25). S^. Omission of Fr. 
so-called e mute in cases like gval = Fr. cheval, fmi, fmd = Fr. chemin 
(no. 26). 90 = Fr. before final r: for = Fr. fort (no. 50). lO^. ^ or r 
= Fr. final -eur (no. 54). 11<>. u in many words for Fr. 0: wte = Fr. ote (no. 68), 
as well as the reverse = Fr. ou: o'^ordyi (no. 51). 12<*. y = Fr. initial eu in 
names particularly (no. 69). 13<>. we and we = Fr. oi (no. 72). 14®. we = Fr. final 
•oir (no. 73). 15<>. Unvoicing of voiced consonants in cases like opt9ni:r = Fr. obtenir 
(no. 52). 16^. Further, total assimilation of voiced consonants in cases like ostine = 
Fr. obstine (no. 53). 17<>. Insertion of a j before front vowels in cases like eel = 
Fr. quel (no. 42), merely a k pronounced farther forward than the French *. 18«. c 
= Fr. ^ + i + vowel: mwsce = Fr. moiti6 (no. 41). 19<*. Fr. whispered final I 
unrepresented (no. 43). 20^. Fr. whispered final r unrepresented (no. 58). 21<*. n 
= Fr. ni + vowel (no. 49). 22^ ber, der, far, per, ter, ver = Fr. bre, dre, fre, pre, 
tre, vre (no. 20, or no. 55). 23<>. Compare the table of personal pi-onouns in the 
Carleton dialect (p. 115) with that of Beyer and Passy (p. 123 of the Elementarbuch): 
g = Fr. je, t = Fr. tu (no. 65), i = Fr. il (no. 34); a or al = Fr. eUe. 2i^ The 
identity of the verb structure in the popular spoken French and in the Carleton 
dialect suggested, as already noted, (p. 130, Note) following Beyer and Passy's classi- 
fication. It seems unnecessary to recapitulate the numerous identical features recorded 
under the verb itself (pp. 129-162). Perhaps the most conclusive piece of evidence 
of all, pointing directly to the identity of popular Parisian French and of the 
dialect of Carleton, is the striking feature in both of the non-existence of the preterit 
tense and consequently of the imperfect subjunctive. This trait, as Beyer and Passy 
remark, (printing purposely the observation in very large type),* is a feature of 
north France French. The dictionaries of the center and south of France all indicate 
a preterit in t (written is); for example faimis, fallis, j couris, etc. This preterit 
made its influence felt more or less even in XVIth century literary French.* Here 
then, in this important feature, it is clear the Acadian dialect has followed none of 
those south of France dialects as Canadian French has done; for this is one of the 
most characteristic traits of the speech of Canadian districts. Some years ago, in an 
article dealing with the subject of American French dialect comparison,^ the writer 



* Elementarbuch dea gesprochenen Fran- 
zOsischf pp. 155-6. 

' Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, XV1« si'ecle en 
France, p. 237, § 113. 



» Modem languages noteSf February 1894, 
p. 56, column 112. 
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of this Study had occasion to quote a statement made by Professor Elliott showing 
what investigation then disclosed and what the present Study has verified: "... we 
often find to our surprise in these Acadian dialects that both the phonetics and 
morphology are nearer the model of the north French than the Canadian of the 
province of Quebec . . ."* 

It would be easy to add here other traits of common identity such as can 
readily be found by consulting the above table. This, however, seems unnecessary 
in order to establish what has already been so clearly demonstrated. 

Having now shown by comparing the material of the Carleton dialect with 
that of popular French that the two dialects are essentially identical, the question 
now remains: what is popular spoken French? This subject already mentioned 
(p. 271) has long since formed the theme of many scholars interested in the spoken 
language; and among them, of Agnel and of Nisard, to whose works reference has 
repeatedly been made in this Study. In order to arrive at their conclusions, these 
scholars have compared the language of the XVth and XVIth centuries, as made 
known thru the writers of those times, with the popular language in and about 
Paris. In this way, the identity of the main features of the phonology and morpho- 
logy of XVth and XVIth century French with those of the present day popular 
idiom about Paris has been clearly established. Thruout this Study not only 
have comparisons with other dialects been constantly made, but at the same time 
comparisons with the earlier standard French have been repeatedly noted. Many 
have been the traits common to the Acadian dialect and to the other French dialects 
as shown in the list summaries 74-78. Yet the traits found to be identical in the 
dialect and in the French of the XVth and XVIth centuries far outnumber any 
others made the subject of this dialect comparison. The result of this final comparison 
points clearly to one conclusion, namely: The Carleton speech is nothing other than 
the old idiom of the forefathers of the present Carleton Acadians. The latter have 
retained quite perfectly this, at the present day, somewhat antiquated manner of 
speech. The isolated life which the Acadians have led, their lack of education, as 
well as of almost all those influences which have rendered standard French what it 
is to-day, have contributed to retain, in a state of preservation quite intact, the 
idiom of their forefathers. This conclusion can best be drawn by the student of this 
subject from the following summarized table of references to features of the Carleton 
dialect identical with or similar to those of XVIth century or older French. 

List 80. 



1 


o*6, L'-br 


arbre 


XVI 


p. 95, Note 


2 


a (vart) 


Fr. e before final r 
+ consonant 


XVI 


pp. 18, 19, lists 10, 11 


3 


a, al 


elle 


XVI 


p. 116, 4. 


4 


alffinsl 


alomelle, OFr. alemele 




p. 176, no. 8 



American journal of philology ^ vol. Vn, 1886, p. 143, note. 
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5 


&mkt 




omelette 




XVI 


p. 23, 6., no. 1 


6 


amjsle 




emmieller 




OFr. 


p. 178, no. 13 


7 


are 




aorai 




OFr. 


p. 131, 4. 


8 


asau)s:r 




k savoir 




XVI 


p. 20, list 12, no. 7 


9 


asi:r 




(asseoir) 






p. 144, 1. 








ct XVI assisons-nous 






10 


aste.r 




k cette heure 




XVI 


p. 163, no. 3 


11 


au 




aoiit 




XVI 


p. 20, list 12, no. 9 


12 


A vu 




avez-vous 




XVI 


p. 132, 6. 


13 


»ji 




hais 




XVI 


p. 145, 2. 


14 


awen 




avoine 




XVI 


p. 61, list 40, no. 2 


15 


apte 




achet6 




XVI 


p. 81, no. 1 


16 


S-farge 




(enfarg6), OFr. 


enfergier 




p. 182, no. 27 


17 


balje 




balayer 




(1740) 


p. 35, no. 3 


18 


her, fer, 
per, ter 


gar, kar, 


bre, fre, gre, < 
tre 


ere, pre, 


XVI 


p. 93 


19 


hrwse 




brasser 




OFr. 


p. 188, no. 55 


20 


burase 




(bourasser) from OFr. 




p. 189, no. 61 








bourre 








21 


bz<^ 




pesat 




OFr. 


p. 191, no. 67 


22 


deeabrje, ( 


ieeahrije 


(desabrier) ct OFr. adj. 




p. 192, no. 73 








desabrii 








23 


ditsl 




(ditel) 




OFr. 


p. 192, no. 74 


24 


dutS,:s 




doutance, OFr. 


dotance 




p. 192, no. 75 


25 


e in arje:r 


, fre:r, me:r, 


e in arrifere, frfere, mfere, 


OFr. 


pp. 24,25, liRtfll3, 14 




pe.r 




p6re 








26 


ecipold 




fequipoUent 




OFr. 


p. 193, no. 76 


27 


eskaltt, estaty 


squelette, statue 


XVI 


p. 64, liBt, nos. 10, 11 


28 


ssky:e, escy:e 


excuse 




OFr. 


p. 77, list 50, no. 2 


29 


etale 




6taler 




OFr. 


p. 193, no. 78 


30 


eearie 




(esherber) 




OFr. 


p. 194, no. 79 


31 


9 in !;{9)val, f{9)mi, 


cheval, chemin 




OFr. 


p. 106, foot-note 4 




f{d)ma 












32 


fla:b 




flamme 




OFr. 


p. 66, 6. Special case 


33 


flo 




fl6au 




XVI 


p. 39, no. 3 


34 


psy:r 




fongure, OFr. f 


ons{e)ure 




p. 195, no. 86 


35 


frst 




froid 




XVI 


p. 73, list 47, no. 9 


36 


9^ 




gars, OFr. gars 
case) 


(subject 




p. 99, no. 3 


37 


gamf 




canif 




XVI 


p. 82, list 53, no. 4 


38 


• 




— Fr. il 




XVI 


p. 116, 3. 


39 


kafje:r 




cafetiere 




XVI 


p. 198, no. 99 


40 


kustonad 




cassonade 




XVI 


p. 75, no. 3 
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41 


kataplatn 


cataplasme 
cf. OFr. cataplamer 




p. 78, Note 


42 


k6:t e 


quand et 


OFr. 


p. 171, no. 22 


43 


hek, csk 


quelque 


XVI 


p. 113, 7. 


44 


lcek&, cekS 


quelqu'on 


XVI 


p. 128, list, no. 2 


45 


Telsrte 


clart6 


XVI 


p. 31, no. 4 


46 


hri 


quferir 


XVI 


p.27, e.Speccas., no.4 


47 


Fr. final whispered 


I unrepresented 


XVI 


p. 90, 4. 


48 


I "monill6e" lost 




XVI 


p. 102, 3. 


49 


Wm fst le 


le in: faites-le 


XVI 


p. 117, 7. 


50 


U'si 


(longi) 


OFr. 


p. 201, no. 112 


51 


mekerdi 


mercredi 


XVI 


p. 94, Eemark, no. 4 


52 


meta:j 


mfetal, cf. OFr. mitaille 




p. 204, no. 121 


53 


metive 


(mfetiver) 


OFr. 


p. 204, no. 122 


54 


tnitS 


(mitan) 


OFr. 


p. 205, no. 124 


55 


tnortws:g 


mortaise 


XVI 


p. 205, no. 126 


56 


myk 


mucre 


OFr. 


p. 207, no. 134 


57 


ne 


neuf 


XVI 


p. 70, 6 


58 


n 


Fr. n + i 


XVI 


p. 101, list 64 


59 


o'bsl 


(aubel) 


OFr. 


p. 208, no. 139 


60 


o-fordyi 


aujourd'hui 


XVI 


p. 38, 5. Spec, cas., no. 8 


61 


ostine 


obstin^ 


XVT 


p. 66, 3. 


62 





— Fr. -eur 


XVI 


p. 95 


63 


pynvmik 


polmonique (XVI ponmonique) 


p. 211, no. 154 


64 


pursyi:r 


poursuivre 


OFr. 


p. 147, no. 9 


65 


Fr. whispered r unrepresented 


XVI 


p. 97, 7. 


66 


r9tirS:s 


(retirance) 


XVI 


p. 213, no. 166 


67 


s&re 


saurai 


XVI 


p. 158, no. 8 


68 


sa vu 


savez-vous 


XVI 


p. 132, 6. 


69 


sej5 


sillon 


XVI 


p. 27, Spec, cases, no. 10 


70 


sjo 


seau (cf. XVI seo) 




p. 36, no. 12 


71 


Stf 


sur 


XVI 


p. 171, no. 35 


72 


fe 


chez 


XVI 


p. 172, no. 36 


73 


t{C) 


Fr. tu as 


XVI 


p. 116, 2. 


74 


ti sign of interrogation 


XVI 


p. 133-4, Note 


75 


u — Fr. o: aruee 


arroser 


XVI 


p. 47, list 35 


76 


uhli&:s 


(oubliance) 




p. 213, under no. 166 


77 


y 


Fr. initial eu in names 


XVI 


p. 50, list 36 


78 


vakaho 


vagabond 


XVI 


p. 84, 4. Spec, cas., no. 5, 
and foot-notes 3, 4 


79 


vslime, vlime 


venimenx 


XVI 


p. 92, no. 15 


80 


we and we 


— Fr. oi OFr 


and XVI 


p. 60 et seq. 


81 


we 


Fr. final -oir 


XVI 


p. 96, list 62 
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82 wst 

83 sval 

84 ^ve 



ouate 

cheval 

cheveux 



XVI 
XVI 
XVI 



p. 218, no. 189 
p. 81, list 52, no. 4 
p. 81, list 52, no. 8 



From the above list it appears that the number of traits common to Carleton 
French and to the old or XVIth century French forming the basis of popular French 
is greater than that existing between the Acadian dialect and any other French 
dialect. Moreover the identity of the essential features of the phonology of XVIth 
century French and of those of the Carleton dialect is at once apparent This can 
best be seen by a r^um6 such as was made in comparing the Carleton dialect 
French with the popular French spoken in and around Paris: 

10. u = Fr. c before r + consonant (no. 2). 2®. e = Fr. e in &rje:ry freir, 
me.r, per (no. 25). 3^ e prefixed in words like ssJcalet (no. 27). 4*. €8 = Fr. ex-: 
€sJcy:e, etc. (no. 28). 5®. Fr. so-called mute e unrepresented in words like fmi, p)al 
(no. 31). 6®. = Fr. ou in a number of words like o'fordtii (no. 60). 7®. e = Fr. 
final -eur (no. 62). 8®. u = Fr. o in many cases like arujse, aruetpe.r (no. 75). 
90. y = Fr. CM initial, especially in names and learned words (no. 77). 10®. we and 
we = Fr. oi (no. 80). IV. we = Fr. final -oir (no. 81). 12o. Assimilation in cases 
like ostine (no. 61). 13^ f pronounced in the plural of words like ef: sing, ef, 
plural ef (see p. 70, 5, 6). 14**. jf = Fr. ft (written usually c) in a number of words 
like gamf (no. 87). 15«. Fr. final whispered I unrepresented (no. 47). 16®. Fr. I 
mouill6 completely palatalized (no. 48). 17®. n = Fr. m + vowel (no. 58). 18®. Fr. 
final whispered r unrepresented (no. 65). 19®. bar, fer, ger, Jeer, per, per, ter = Fr. 
bre, fre, gre, ere, pre, tre (no. 18). 20®. f = Fr. ch in cases like gval, ^ve (nos. 83. 84). 

For many other common traits consult the above list. The old French, or 
more especially that of the XVth and XVIth centuries, which by these lists has 
been shown to be the basis of popular Parisian French, as well as the principal 
factor of Carleton French, enters largely into the composition of the other French 
provincial dialects. In fact, about one half of the words given in the lists here 
y presented, by actual count, bears testimony that they belong to XVIth century or to 
\ older French. Yet so large and so identical is the proportion of linguistic phenomena 
making up the sum total of popular Parisian French and of Carleton dialect French 
as clearly to lead to the conclusion that they are essentially one and the same 
\. speech. Such differences as may now exist, having sprung up since those early dajrs, 
owe their origin: 1®. mainly to differences of environment, 2®. to infiuence of civil- 
ization. Many of them recorded, particularly in the phraseology and under Anglicisms, 
yjLTQ thus to be explained. 

It will now have been made plain how indispensable is comparison with the 
French of the XVth and XVIth centuries in order rightly to determine the con- 
stituent parts of the Acadian French dialect. Indeed, what Agnel has said of the 
rural speech about Paris, applies to-day no less aptly to this Acadian dialect: "Quoi- 
que le langage de nos campagnes aille toujours en se perdant, il est n6cessaire de 
constater, qu'il existe encore dans son entier au milieu de certaines localit6s qui, soit 
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par leur position topographique, soit par la nature de leurs relations, se trouvent 
plus 61oign6es du moayement progressif dont Tinfluence se fait joumellement sentir. 
Cette langue ainsi parl6e se conserve surtout dans les villages dont les habitants ont 
pour profession ordinaire les travaux des champs. . . . J'ai voulu constater T^tat 
actuel du langage rustique des environs de Paris et montrer que ce langage qui 
semble si dur et si grossier i nos oreilles modemes, n'est autre que notre langue 
nationaJe des quinzifeme et seizifeme sifecles, telle au reste, qu'on la retrouve dans les 
meilleurs 6crivains de ces fepoques."i It only remains here to add that just as M. 
Agnel's object was to show the rural speech about Paris to be simply the old French 
which used to be spoken there, so here the object of this Study has been to prove 
that the Carleton dialect is essentially the same popular spoken French which is 
described in Beyer and Passy's Elementarbuch and the basis of which is nothing 
other than earlier De-de-France French, or, as has been seen in so many cases, 
Parisian French itself of the XVth and XVIth centuries. 



* Langage des environs de PariSj pp. 4, 5. 
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Acad^mie, see Dictionnaire de VAcacUmie. 

Acadia, 1, 2. 

Acadia. Missing links of a lost chapter in 

American history, Richard, ... 1. 
Acadians, 1, 2, 3. 
Acadians of Louisiana, Fortier, in T,M.L,A, 

of America, 199, 238. 
Acadian French, 2; distingoished from Canadian 

French, linguistic traits, etc., 16, 23, 48, 49, 

60, 74, 103. 115, 116, 263, 274. 
Acadie, 1. 
Acadiens, 4. 

Acadiens, 2; de la Nonvelle ^cosse, 256. 
Adam, L., see Patois lorrains. 
Agglutination de Varticle, Eivard, in BPFC, 

179. 
Agnel, Emile, see Langage des environs de Paris. 
Aim and principles of the I. P. A,, 7, 8. 
a latin in Grammaire des langues romanes, 

Meyer-LUbke, 10. 
Alexis poem, edition of G. Paris and L. Pannier, 

38, 50, 52. 
Allard, Mile Elmina, 3, 175, 185, 200, 201, 210, 

212, 218, 231, 244. 
AUfranzOsische Qrammatik, Suchier: Die be- 
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American French dialect comparison, G^ddes, in 

Modem language notes, 87, 129, 189, 274. 
American journal of philology, A. M. Elliott^s 

articles on the French language in Canada, 

1, 227, 255, 257, 275. 
American notes and queries, Chamberlain, 221, 

255. 
Amyot, 163. 

an et en toniques, Paul Meyer, 52. 
Anciens Canadiens, de Gasp6, 193. 
Anglicismes et Canadianismes, Buies, 227. 



Antilles, 256. 

Aquoddianke, 1. 

Aquoddie, 1. 

Araigo, F., Becherches mr laphonitique espagnole, 

in Phonetische Studien, 7, 103. 
— , description of Spanish j, in Phonetische 

Studien, 7, 103. 
Art de conjuguer, Bescherelle atn4, 140. 
Auvergnats, pronunciation, 80. 

Bale des Chaleurs, 2, 3. 

Baie-du-Febvre, maple sugar industry, 183. 

Barrachois de Carleton, 185. 

Bartsch, Karl, Chrestomathie, 131, 158. 

Bathurst, N. B., 3. 

Behrens, D., Unorganische Lautvertretung, etc., 

155. 
BeUe Nivemaise, Daudet, 131. 
Benjamin, S. C. W., Acadian customs, in Century 

magazine, 1884, 3. 
B6rain (1675), 116. 
Berri pronunciation, 22, 32, 36, 44, 46, 48, 69, 

78, 96, 99, 102. 
Bemardin de St Pierre, Paul et Virginie, 135. 
Berry, pronunciation, 152, 263. 
Bescherelle ain6, L*art de conjuguer, 140. 
Beyer, Franz, see FranzOsische Phonetik. 
Beyer and Passy, see Elementarbuch des ge- 

sprochenen Franz6sisch. 
Bdze, T. de, (1584), 53, 66, 102, 119. 
Bibaud, M., see Memorial, etc, 
Bibl Ec. des chartes, 208. 
Blois pronunciations, 85, 87. 
Bdcher, F., see Petite Fadette. 
Bonaventure, 4; pronunciations, 37, 54, 55, 56, 

94, 141, 144, 148, 177, 210, 211, 234, 253. 
Bourciez, E., Pricis dephonitique frangaise, 43, 77. 
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Bourgeois gentilhomme, 3Ioli^re, 160. 

Bretagne, 2; family names 219. 

Breul, Karl, and Sudre, Leopold, translators of 
Tobler's Vom franzdsischen Vcrshau alter 
und neuer Zeitj 96. 

Bridel, D., Glossaire du patois de la Suisse 
romande, 83. 

Bmnot, F., see Chrammaire historique, 

Bnffet (1668), 92. 

Bnies, A., Anglicismes et CanadianismeSj 227. 

Bulletin du parler frangais au Canada, Adjutor 
Eivard, ^diteur, Quebec, depnis septembre 
1902. Editenr-d^positaire Honor6 Champion, 
Paris. 16, 17, 20, 31, 45, 61, 64, 90, 91, 95, 
118, 129, Ul, 144, 145, 170, 175, 176, 177, 
etc. See Chartier, Jntras, Lacasse, Laflamme, 
Paradis, Potier, Rivard. 

Borgnndian forms, 85, 87. 

Cadie, 1. 

Canada 1. 

Canadian French, linguistic traits, forms, pro- 
nunciation, 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 67, 68, 75, 93, 
94, 96, 97, 101, 103, 107, 114, 115, 119, 120, 
121, 126, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 139, 143, 144, 146, 161, 167, 172, 
180, 202, etc.; 274. 

Canadians, 1, 2. 

Cape Breton island, 1. 

Caribee Indians, dialect, 255. 

Carle ton, 3, 4; nasals, 56; family names, 219; 
Christian names, 220; dialect 278. 

Caron, rabb6 N., see Petit vocabulaire a V usage 
des Canadiens frangais, 

Casgrain, I'abbe, H. R., Un pelerinage au pays 
d' Evangeline, 2, 204. 

— , "i la p^che anx moucles'\ 205. 

Canvet, Alfred, La prononcicUion frangaise et la 
diction, 11. 

Center of France, pronunciations, 81, 85, 92, 95, 
110, 145, 147, 158, 168, 266; influence, 263. 

Century magazine, S. C. W. Benjamin^s article on 
Acadian customs, 3. 

Chabaneau, C, Conjugaison frangaise, 158. 

Chamberlain, A. F., The Granby dialect, in 
Modem language notes, 7, 16, 17, 34; Words 
of Indian origin, in American notes and 
queries^ 221. 

Chambure, E., see Glossaire du Morvan. 

Champagne, pronunciations, 92. 

Champlain, 1, 2. 



Chanson de Roland, see Extraits, MUller edition, 
118. 

Charlevoix, 185. 

Chartier, E., ProprUte de ^expression, in BPFC, 
243. 

Ch&teauroux, 88. 

Ch&tre, environs de la, 144. 

Cheticamp, C. B., linguistic features and pro- 
nunciations, 38, 40, 45, 49, 68, 75, 89, 101, 
102, 129, 131, 136, 144, 145, 146, 147, 202,212. 

Chrestomathie, Bartsch, 181. 

Chronicle, Jean Froissart, 21, 170. 

Clapin, Sylva, see Dictionnaire canadien frangais. 

Colonic f^odale, Rameau de Saint-P6re, 1, 2. 

Comity du BPFC, 247, 256. 

Comparison of two Acadian-French dialects, 
Geddes, in M,L.N,\ see American French 
dialect comparison. 

Congr^s (XVe) International des Am^ricanistes, 
k Quebec, septembre, 1906, 207. 

Conjugaison frangaise, 158. 

Contribution to the history of the French language 
in Canada, A. M. Elliot, in American journal 
of philology, 1. 

Contribution to the study of the Franco-Canadian 
dialect, J. Squair, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; critic- 
ized by A. Rivard, 16, 68; 17, 19, 23, 24, 57, 
60, 61, 62, 68, 76, 80, 97, 98, 103, 225, 243 

Corblet, I'abb^, see Glossaire du patois picard, 

Cotgrave, Handle, 98, 191, 206. 

Criation actuelle de mots nouveaux, etc., Darme- 
steter, 87, 198, 227. 

Cuoq, J. A., Lexique iroquois, 255. 

Darmesteter, A., De la criation actuelle de mots 
nouveau>x, etc, 87, 198, 227; Reponse a M, 
Talbert: De la prononciation de la lettre U 
au XVI^ si^le, 43, 50. 

Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, see Seizihme sitcle en 
France. 

Daudet, Alphonse, La belle Nivemaise, 131. 

De B^ze (1584), see B6ze. 

De francicae linguae recta pronuntiatione, De 
B^ze, 102. 

De la Touche (1696), see La Touche. 

Delbouille, A., 39, 94. 

DelbrUck, 224. 

Deols, 38. 

Detroit, 210. 

Dialecte blaisois, Talbert, 14, 67, 75, 78, 82, 85, 
87, 95, 108, 129, 131, 132, 144, 202. 

36 
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Dialectes fran^ais dans le parler fr. can,, Eivard, 

in BPFC, 207. 
Dickens, Charles, Pickwick Papers, 9. 
Didionnaire de V Academic, 25, 90, 112, 191, 198. 
Didionnaire canadien-fran^ais, Clapin, 175, 180, 

182, 184, 227, 241, etc.; 255, etc. 
Didionnaire de nos fautes, R. Rinfret, 68, 88, 

182, 227, 241, etc. 
Didionnaire franco-nrnmand, Metivier, 85. 
Didionnaire giniral de la langue fran^aise, Hatz- 

feld, Darmesteter et Thomas, passim thrnont; 

8, 15, 16, 42, 83, 125, 131, 132, 177, etc. 
Didionnaire de la langue des Oris, Lacombe, 259. 
Didionnaire des locutions vicieuses du Canada, 

J.A.Manseau, 21, 67, 68, 108, 168, 169,170, 

177; ars 179; 179, 182, etc. 
Didionnaire du patois Bas-Gatinais, C. Pnichand, 

in Revue de philologie frangaise d provengale, 

184. 
Didionnaire du patois normand, H. Moisy, 31, 

36, 50, 64, 67, 74, 78, 80, 81, 85, 92, 94, 96, 

98, 99, 107, 108, 109, 116, 123, 125, 127, 131, 

133, 146, 147, 160, 163, 167, 168, 170, 171, 

172, 176, 177, 178, 180, etc. 
Didionnaire du patois poitevin, G. L^vrier, 39, 

48. 
Didionnaire du patois saintongeais, P. J6nain, 

21, 22, 28, 32, 35, 36, 39, 44, 46, 47, 48, 52, 

61, 64, 67, 69, 70, 75, 77, 78, 80, 83, 88, 89, 

96, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 107, 112, 115, 116, 

142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 160, 164, 170, 171, 

179, 180, 182, etc., 263. 

Dictionnaire phonitique, Michaelis-Passy, 5, 12, 

78, 165. 
Dictionnaire toaUon-frangais, Le Remacle, 201. 
Dictionary of Trevoux, balier, 35. 
Die/., F., Etymologies passim thrnout; Be- 

gUnstigting des a, 23; ars, 179; aveindre, 

180, 182, etc. 

De Monts, 1, 2. 
Dlgby, N. S., 3. 
Domergue (1805), 75. 
Dominion of Canada, 1. 
Don Juan, Moli^re, 84. 

Dottin, Georges, see Glossaire des parlers du 
BaS'Maine. 

Douchet (1762), 133. 

Du Bois, L., augments par Travers, Glossaire du 
patois normand, 70, 187, 192. 

Dnez (1630), oi in oignon, 40. 

Dunn, Oscar, see Glossaire franco-canadien. 



Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch, Henry 
Sweet, 5. 

Elementarbuch des gesprochenen FranzOsisch, 
Beyer and Passy, 10, 13, 69, 70, 81, 89, 90, 
91, 97, 102, 105, 106, 107, 111, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 118, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 
133, 134, 135, 139, 140, 143, 144, 145, 157, 
160, 250, 262; criticism by A. Rambean in 
Modem language notes, 271; 273, 274, 279. 

Elemente der Phonetik, W. Vietor, 15. 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Contribuiion to a history of 
the French language in Canada, see American 
journal of philology. 

English, 2, 3. 

English conquest, 2. 

Esquisse sur la Gasp6sie, J. C. Langelier, 8. 

Estienne, H. (1582), 18, 92, 224. 

Etude sur ks changements phondiques, Panl 
Passy, 7, 10, 17, 18, 21, 22, 28, 33, 36, 38, 
39, 41, 44, 49, 51, 52, 58, 59, 64, 66, 69, 72, 
75, 78, 80, 81, 85, 86, 89, JK), 91, 92, 93, 94, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 113, 121, 129, 145, 148, 
158, 165, 179, 184, 192, 208, 210, 222, 223, 
224, etc. 

Evangiline, 3. 

Eyeill6, M. A., Glossaire saintongeais, 145. 

Extraits de la Chanson de Roland, G. Paris, 
development of the French vowels from vnlgar 
Latin, 10, 25, 28, 38, 46, 52, 70, 192. 

Fagons de parler des Canadiens au XVIII* sitde, 

le pere Potier, S. J., 180, 182, 203, 210, 212, 

216, 2:^. 
Falls of Montmorency, 15, 16, 51, 58, 60, 107, 

114, 126, 127, 154, 196. 
Fautes a corriger, Lusignan, 227, 232, 233, 235, 

248. 
Favre, Leopold, see Glossaire du Poitou, 
Formet^u des franzOsischen Verbums, EOrting, 

134. 
Fortier, A., see Acadians of Louisiana, 
Francois d le proven^al, H. Suchier, 58, 77, 93, 

134. 
France, 2; pronunciations, 24; north and south 

France, 274. 
France aux colonies, Rameau de 8aint-P^re, 1, 2. 
Francisation des mots anglais, Rivard, in BPFC, 

248. 
Franco-Canadian, see Canadian French. 
Franz6sische Phonetik, Franz Beyer, 8, 9, 10, 32, 

59. 
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FranzGsische Studierif Behrens' TJnorganiscke 
Lautvertrdungf 155; Goehrlich, Die sUd- 
westlichen Diakkte der langue d'oil, 263. 

Frechette, Louis, Sainte Anne d'Auray et ses 
environs, in Mivnoires de la SociSU roydU, 
1; makes use of the word n&gan in his 
poetry, 257. 

French, 2, 3. 

French and English dictionary, Spiers and 
Surenne, 12. 

French proyinces, 1. 

Froissart, Jean, Chronicle, 21, 170, 176. 

Gasp^, 211. 

Gasp6 de, P.- A., Les anciens Canadiens, 193, 205. 

Gasp^sie, 3. 

Gaudy et Lefort, Glossaire genevois, 83. 

Geddes, J., A universal alphabet, in Die neueren 
Sprachen, 7; American French dialect com- 
parison, in M.L.N., 87, 129, 189, 226; 
criticism on literary output of Canadian- 
French, in Karl VollmSller's Jahresbericht, 
175. 

Geneva dialect, 83; pronunciations, 263, 264. 

George Sand, see Petite Fadette. 

Gerbi§, F., Les Acadiens, in Soirees canadiennes, 2. 

German, words of German origin, 103; German 
ch in ich, 103. 

German and English sounds, C. H. Grandgent, 
28. 

Gingras, J. F., Manuel des expressions vicieuses, 
20, 28. 

Glossaire du Centre de la France, le comte 
Jaubert, 9, 19, 21, 22, 24, 28, 36, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 58, 60, 61, 67, 69, 
71, 73, 74, 75, 77, 80, 83, 85, 87, 89, 91, 93, 
94, 95, 98, 99, 101, 103, 107, 112, 115, 116, 
117, 131, 185, 144, 145, 146, 147, 156, 158, 
160, 163, 166, 167, 171, 172, 177, 178, 179, 
180, etc. 

Glossaire franco-canadien, Oscar Dunn, 17, 50, 
75, 78, 83, 92, 93, 101, 108, 144, 163, 164, 
168, 171, 173, 176, 177; ars 179; 180, 182, etc. 

Glossaire genevois, Gaudy et Lefort, 83. 

Glossaire de la langue romane, J. B. B. Roquefort, 
60, 66, 85, 97. 

Glossaire du Morvan, Chambure, 64, 83, 86, 184. 

Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine, Dottin, 82, 
83, 87, 89, 91, 93, 180. 

Glossaire patois du d^partement d*Ille et Vilaine, 
A. Grain, 93. 



Glossaire du patois normand, Du Bois, augments 

par Travers, 70, 187, 192, 195, 218, 230. 
Glossaire du patois picard, I'abb^ Corblet, 21, 

36, 85, 91, 147, 165, 194, 196, 197, etc. 
Glossaire du patois de la Suisse romande, D. 

Bridel, 83. 
Glossaire du Poitou, L. Favre, 16, 19, 69, 75, 110, 

131, 145, 158, 163, 166, 202, 204. 
Glossaire saintongeais, Eveill6, 145, 160, 171. 
Glossaire de la valUe d*Yhres, A. Delbouille, 94 
Godefroy, couUe 38; cataplamer, 78; nic, 85; 

gars, 99; longis, 112; assire, 144; porsuir, 

147; ensement, 166; quant et, 171; amieler, 

178; ars, 179; aplommer, 180, 182, etc. 
Goehrlich, £., Die sildwestlichen Dialekte der 

langue d^oXl, in FranzQsische Studien, 263. 
Grammaire frangaise et les grammairiens a% 

XVI' sihek, Ch. L. Livet, 25. 
Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise, 

F. Brunot, 98, 99, 193, 202. 
Grammaire des langues romanes, Meyer-Lttbke, 

10. 
Grammatik des AUfranz6sischen, Eduard Schwan, 

44, 82, 122, 146; Schwan-Behrens, 6th edition, 

8, 48, 77, 146, 226. 
Grundriss der romanisclien Philologie, G. GrSber, 

Suchier's Die franz6sische und provenzalische 

Sprache, 58, 77, 93, 134. 
Granby dialect, 7, 16, 17, 34. 
Grandgagnage, Dictionnaire de la langue waUone, 

8L 
Grandgent, C. H., German and English sounds, 

28; Short French grammar, 250. 
Great Britain, 2. 

GrSber, Gustav, see Grundriss; Zeitschrift, 
GrundzUge der Phonetik, Eduard Sievers, 64, 141. 
Guerlin de Guer, Charles, Introduction a V6tude 

des parlers normands, 69, 77; Le parler 

populaire dans la commune de Thaon (Cal- 
vados), 89, 93, 213. 
Guernsey, 208. 
Guiana, 258. 
Gulf of Mexico, 256. 

Hamilton etLegros, Didto^naire frangais-anglais, 

12. 
Hatzfeld, Darmesteter et Thomas, see Diction^ 

naire g&niral de la langue frangaise. 
Havet, L., L, d = OFr. r thru the medium of 

d, 98. 
Henry, v., notes the pronunciation mi/fi 98trjgof,6i, 

36* 
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Hiatus dans notre langage populairej Rivard, in 

BPFC, 118. 
Hildreth) Eichard, History of the United States, 

1,2. 
Hindret (1687), 90, 93, 102, 119. 
Histoire du Canada, etc, E. R6veillaud, 181. 
Histoire de Vidiome bourguignon, Mignard, 194. 
Histoire de la Nouvelle-France, Lescarbot, 256. 
History of the United States, Hildreth, 1, 2. 

Le-de-France French, 262, 266, 278. 

Industrie du sucre d'6rable h la Baie-du-Febvre, 

Jutras, laS. 
Indians, 2. 
International French-English and English- 

French dictionary, 237. 
International Phonetic Association, 7. 
Introduction a Velude des parlers normands, 

Charles Guerlin de Guer, 69, 77, 89, 93. 
Introduction to phonetics, L. Soames, 13, 32. 

Jal, Auguste, origin of flat, 22. 

Jaubert, M. le comte, see Glossaire du Centre de 

la France. 
Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Professor, the preterit in 

French, 131. 
Jonain, P., see Dictionnaire du patois sain- 

tongeais. 
Joret, Ch., Un signe d^ interrogation, 118; non\ 

on, 119. 
Joslin, AL, letter to M. Eivard, 185. 
Jutras, V. P., see Lexicologie, etc, 

KCrting, G., Lateinisch-romanisches Wdrterbuch, 
1., 2., 3. Aufl. Etymologies passim thruout 
— Formenbau des franzQsischen Yerbums, 
134. 

Kurze Darstellung des franzOsischen Lautsystenis, 
Paul Passy, in PhonetiscJie Studien, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 14, 31, 58, 59, 182. 

Lacasse, Z., 259. 

Laflamme, C, quatre-te^nps,' Idd. 

Lacombe, A., Dictionnaire de la langue des Cris, 
259. 

Lacume de Sainte-Palaye, 170. 

Langage commercial^ P. J. Paradis, in BPFC, 199. 

Langage des en rt rows de Paris, Emile Agnel, 9, 
21, 24, 32, 36, 37, 38, 40, 51, 52, 61, 64, &), 
67, 78, 82, 84, 87, 90, 92, 93, 97, 101, 107, 
111, 116, 117, 123, 126, 130, 132, 142, 145, 



148, 151, 161, 170, 172, 193, 221, 262, 271, 
274, 275, 278. 

Langage populaire de Paris, Charles Nisard, 15, 
18, 23, 32, 35, 36, 45, 48, 51, 52, 54, 56, 64, 
66, 67, 71, 72, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 90, 92, 
95, 97, 100, 110, 116, 126, 127, 132, 147, 172, 
193, 263, 271, 274, 275. 

Langelier, J. C, Esquisse sur la Oaspisie, 3. 

La langue acadienne, Pascal Poirier, in Soirees 
canadiennes, 39, 48, 116, 193. 

La langue fran^aise au Canada, N. Legendre, 
16, 17, 31, 40, 44, 51, 52, 59, 80, 88, 103, 
107, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 126, 
127, 129, 135, 138, 141, 146, 154, 160, 161, 
175, 184, 193, 197, 202, 207, 210, 211, .259. 

langue d'oc, 1, 78. 

La langue fran^aise en Canada, B. Suite, 1. 

La langue que nous parlons, N. Legendre, 12. 

langue d*oil, 1. 

Lanvue (169()), cheureuil, 45. 

Larive et Fleury, Dictionnaire encyclop^dique, 
see Petit Larive et Fleury. 

La Rochelle (St Gr^goire de Xicolet), 59. 

Larousse, 216. 

Lateinisch-romanisches Wdrterbueh, EOrting, Ety- 
mologies passim thruout. 

La Touche, de, (1696), creion, 35; fl^u, 39. 

Legendre, Napoleon, see La langue fran^ise au 
Canada and La langue que nous parlons. 

Le Remade, L., Dictionnaire wallon-fran^ais, 201. 

Lesaint, M. A., see Pronondation fran^aise. 

Lescarbot, 1, 2, 256. 

Levrier, G., Dictionnaire du patois poitevin, 39, 
48. 

Lexicologie franco-canadienne de la vieille grange, 
V. P. Jutras, in BPFC, 184. 

Lexique canadien-fran^ais de la SPFC, 179, 180. 
Littre, E., Dictionnaire de la langue fran^aise, 

etymologies passim thruout; 11, 13, 14, 21, 

22, 38, 39, 47, 60, 83, 85, 99, 101, 102, 112; 

qu^rir, 146; a la main, 170; a la grosse, 176; 

main, 176; attise, 180; aveindre, 180; 182, 

183, etc. 

Livet, Ch. L., see Grammaire frangaise, etc. 

Logie, T., Patois of Cachy, 813. 

Lionais, Louis, 257. 

Logeman, W. S., Remarks on Paul Passy's French 
phonetics, in Phonetische Sttidien, 14, 58; 
(the references apply to both Passy's and 
Logeman's statements on pp. 170-172 of Pho- 
netische Studien, Bd. I, 1888). 
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Longfellow, H.W., Evangeline, 3. 

Lorraine, pronunciation, 263. 

Lower Canada, 1. 

Lnsignan, A., 227; see Fautes a corriger, 

Magnasha, 4. 

Maine, canneberge da Maine, U.S.A., 258. 

Maine, French province, pronunciation, 152. 

Malade imaginairej Moli^re, 56. 

Manseau, J. A., Dictionnaire des locutions vi- 
cieuses du Canada, 21, 67, 68, 108. 

Manual des expressions vicieuses, J. F. Gingras, 
20, 28. 

Manuel de la parole, A. Rivard, 42, 52. 

Marceau, E., Notre prononciation, in Soiries 
canadiennes, 14. 

Maria, 4; family names, 219. 

Maritime provinces, Sweetzer, 1, 3. 

Martin (1632), 92. 

Martin, S., 210. 

Massachusetts Indian "sagamore", 259. 

Matzke, J. £., Mouilliertes I, in Modem language 
publications, 83. 

Mfynoires de la SodHe de linguistique, Paul 
Meyer, an et en, 52. 

M^moires et comptes rendus de la SociH^ royale 
du Canada, L. Frechette, SainteAnne d'Auray 
et ses environs, 1 ; N. Legendre, La langue 
que now parlons, 12; La langue frangaise 
au Canada, 119. 

Memorial, etc., Bibaud, 227, 255, 256, 257. 

Menage (1672), 60, 75, 206, 211. 

M^tivier, Dictionnaire franco-normand, 85. 

Meyer, Paul, an et en, in Memoires de la Society 
de linguistique, 52, 53. 

Meyer-Lttbke, L. a, in Grammaire des langues 
romanes, 10. 

Michaelis-Passy, Dictiomiaire phon6tique, 5, 12, 78. 

Michel Strogof, popular pronunciation, 64. 

Mignard, P., Histoire de Hdiome bourguignon, 
etc., 194. 

Miramichi, 2. 

Modem language notes, Granby dialect, A. F. 
Chamberlain, 7, 16, 17, 34; Dialect com- 
parison, Geddes, 87, 129, 189, 226; Elen^entar- 
buch, Rambeau, 271. 

Modem language publications, or transactions. 
Since 1888 known as Publications; before 
that, and from 1884 when vol. 1 appeared, as 
Transactions. See Fortier, Logie, Matzke, 
Sheldon. 



Moisy, H., see Dictionnaire du patois normand. 

Molifere, Malade imaginaire, 56; Don Juan, 84; 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, 160. 

Monet, le p6re PhiUbert (1635), 206. 

Monet, P., Le frangais et le provengal, trans- 
lation of Suchier's article in G ruber's Grund- 
ris8, 58, 77, 93, 134. 

Montaigne, 163, 171. 

Montesson, Royer de, see Vocabulaire du Haut- 
Maine. 

Montmorency Falls, see Falls of Montmorency. 

Mouilliertes I, J. L. Matzke, in Modem language 
publications, 83. 

Murray, J. A. H., see New English dictionary. 

Neueren Sprachen, A universal alpJiabet, Geddes, 

7. 
New English dictionary, J. A. H. Murray, 188, 

199. 
Nisard, Charles, see Langage populaire de Paris. 
Noms populaires de quelques plantes canadiennes, 

C. Laflamme, in BPFC, 199. 
Norman Conquest, 52. 
Normandy, 3; pronunciations, 60, 81, 92, 118, 119, 

152, 158, 168, 173, 265; famUy names, 219; 

influence, 263. 
Notre langage commercial, P. J. Paradis, in 

BPFC, 199, 206, 230, 233, 249. 
Notre prononciation, E. Marceau, in Soirees 

canadiennes, 14. 
Nouvelle, family names, 219. 
Nouvelle-France, 1. 
Nova Scotia, 1. 
Nyrop, 224. 

Grain, A., Glossaire patois du dipartement d'llle 

et Vilaine, 93. 
Gudin (1633), 94. 

Palsgrave (1531), 14, 31, 47, 53, 58, 66, 73, 90, 
102, 131. 

Paradis, P. J., see Langage commercial, 

Paris pronunciations, 18, 27, 58, 60, 64, 81, 87, 
91, 92, 93, 102. 

Paris suburbs, furnish colonists to Canada, 2; 
pronunciations, 18, 23, 58, 64, 95, 131; com- 
ments on the French in and about Paris, 
262, 263, 271, 274, 275, 278. 

Paris, Gaston, 10; observations on the nasal in 
Fr. femme, 22; o fermi, 22, 43, 52; old Fr. 
diphthong ie, 25; accented h, 28; g and g, 
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88; unaccented open o, 46; C, 50; *rondicare, 

55; escoucTj 64; old French declension, 70; 

old Fr. mire, L. mediciufn, 98; Mn a-t-ilf 

118; weak forms of pronouns, 122; t in voUd- 

t-ilf etc., 134; sur, 171; fastigiumf 195. 
Parkman, Francis, Pioneers of France, 1, 2. 
Farler populaire dans la commune de Thaon 

(Calvados), Guerlin de Guer, 89, 93, 213. 
Pasbebiac, pronunciations, 64, 94, 113, 154. 
Passy, Paul, see Etude sur les changements phonS- 

tiques; Fhonetische Studien; Sons du frangais. 
Patois of Cachy, Logie, 83. 
Patois lorrains, Adam, 201. 
Patois picard, I'abb^ Corblet, 21, 85. 
Patois de Saint-Genis-les-OUi^res, E. Philipon, in 

C16dat's Bevue des patois, 18. 
Paul et Virginie, Bernardin de St Pierre, 135. 
P^lerinage au pays d* Evangeline, Tabb^ Casgrain, 

2, 204. 
P^letier (1549), 118. 
Perrault, J. F., Questions et r6ponses sur le droit 

criminelf 250. 
Petite Fadette, rural terms commented upon by 

F. Bocber, 19, 148, 163, 182, 185, 193, 194. 
Petit Larive et Fleury, Dictionnaire encyclo- 

pidique, 180. 
Petit vocabtUaire a Vusage des Canadiens frangais, 

Caron, 177, 182, 183, etc. 
Philipon, E., Patois de Saint-Oenis-les-OllihreSf 

in Leon Cl^dat's Bevue des patois, 18. 
Phonetics and reform method, Rambeau, in 

Modem language notes, 271. 
Phon^tique frangaise, an et en toniques, Paul 

Meyer, 52; E. Bourciez, 43, 77. 
Phonetische Studien, Kurze Darstellung des fran- 

zdsischen Lautsystems, Paul Passy, 7, 8, 9, 

10, 12, 14, 31, 58, 59, 182; Araujo, description 

of Spanish j, 7, 103. 

Picardy, pronunciations, 60, 81; influence, 263, 
264. 

Pickwick Papers, Dickens, 69. 
Pioneers of France, F. Parkman, 1, 2. 
Poitou, pronunciation, 263. 
Poirier, Pascal, La langue acadienne, 1, 39, 48. 
PontgraY^, 1. 

Port Daniel forms, 89, 92, 94, 234. 
Port Royal, 1, 2. 

Portuguese, confusion of the prefixes per and pre, 
93. 

Potier, le p^re, S. J., see Fagons de parler. 
Poutrincourt, 1, 2. 



Primer of phonetics, Henry Sweet, 6, 7, 23, 29, 
41, 49. 

Prince Edward's Island, 1. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 1888; 
J. Squair's Contribution, etc., 17, 19. 

Prononciation, Marceau, see Notre prononciation. 

Prononciation frangaise, M. A. Lesaint, 12, 36, 
66, 67, 73, 76, 78, 82, 164. 

Prononciation frangaise du XVI* si^le, Charles 
Thurot, 14, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 42, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 50, 53, 55, 5(>, 58, 60, 61, 64, 66, 67, 68, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 81, 84, 85, 
87, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 106, 111, 116, 117, 118, 119, 129, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 145, 146, 166, 172, 179, 193, 
198, 205, 206, 211, 218, 222, 223, etc. 

Prononciation frangaise et la diction, Alfred 
Can vet, 11. 

Puichaud, C, Dictionnaire du patois Bas-Odti- 
nais, in Bevue de philologie frangaise et 
proven gale, 184. 

Ptopridi de Vexpression, E. Chartier, in BPFC, 
243. 

Publications of the Modem language association, 
see Modem language publications. 



Quebec, city, 1; province, 3, 275; linguistic traits, 
forms, pronunciations, 22, 23, 25, 27, 29, 32, 
33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 45, 46, 48, 51, 52, 
57, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 71, 72, 74, 76, 80, 81, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 98, 
100, 106, 107, 109, 113, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
123, 128, 148, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 164, 
169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 185, etc. 

Quelques mots sauvages, Z. Lacasse, 259. 

Questions et r^ponses sur le droit criminel, Per- 
rault, 250. 



Rabiet, E., French translation of Meyer-Lttbke's 
Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 10. 

Jlambeau, A., Phonetics and reform method, 
articles I and II; Passy-Beyer, Element ar- 
buch III, in Modem language notes, 271. 

Rameau de Saint-P^re, Une colonic f6odale, 1, 2; 
La France aux colonies, 1, 2. 

Raynouard, Lexique, 144. 

Becensement du Canada de 1871, 2. 

Becherches sur la phon6tique espagnole, F. Araujo, 
in Phonetische Studien, 7, 103. 
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Bdiques scientifiques, toI. II, Darmesteter's reply 
to Talbert, 43, 50. 

Remarks on Paul Passy's French phonetics^ Loge- 
man, 14, 58. 

H^veillaud, E., see Histoire du Canada, etc, 
Bevue dea patois, see Philipon. 
Revue de philologie frangaise et provemgale, 184. 
Bichard, Edward, see Acadia. Missing linkSy etc, 
Elchelet (1680), arignie, 35; catapldme, 78; aniSUf 

100; n + i, 102; cafetibrCf i98\ mortaise, 

205. 

Rimonski, 185. 

Kinfret, Raoul, see Dictionnaire de nos fautes 
contre la langue frangaise, 

Kivard, Adjutor, 16, 33, 40, 42, 52, 54, 55, 56, 

59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 68, 75, 80, 81, 84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 101, 107, 108, 109, 
113, 115, 118, 121, 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 164, 172, 173; Manuel 
de la parole, 175, 176, 178, 179; ars, 179; 
aica.r as but, 181, etc. 

Roland chanson, see Extraits; M&ller ed., 118. 

Romania, I, G.Paris, fastigium, 195; V, Darme- 
steter's reply to Talbert's TJ au XVI* sihcle, 
43, 50; VI, G. Paris, old Fr. mire, L. medicum, 
98; interrogation, t in a-t-il, 118; voila4-il, 
etc., 134; Vn, Id,, the nasals, 52; Vm, 
Joret, Norman non\ on, 119; X, G. Paris, 
phon6tique d^un patois roman, 8; the nasals, 
52, 53; *rondicare, 55; escouer, 64; sur, 
171. 

Boqnefort, J. B. B., Glossaire de la langue romane, 

60, 66, 85, 97, 164, 166; quant et eux, 171, 
182, etc. 

Bonsselot, rabb4, 54. 

Boyer de Montesson, Vocabulaire du Haut-Maine, 
64, 86, 94. 

Bnstebnef, 193. 



Sagard, G., Vocabulaire de la langue huronne, 
259. 

Sand, George, see Petite Fadette. 

Sainte-Anne d'Auray et ses environs, L. Frechette, 

in Mimoires de la SociHi royale, 1. 
Sainte-Anne de Beaapr4, see Contribution to the 

study of the Franco-Canadian dialect. 
Saint Lawrence river and gulf, 1, 3. 
Saint Liens (1580), 111. 
Saintonge, 1; pronunciations, 40, 47, 82, 83, 95, 



98, 104, 116, 152, 158, 164, 169, 170, 171; 

influence, 263. 
Sam Weller, 69. 
Sarcelles, 54. 
Schwan, Ednard, etymologies po^etm thruout; see 

Grammatik des AltfranzQsischen. 
Schwan-Behrens, see Grammatik des AUfranzG- 

sischen. 
Seizitme sihcle en France, Darmesteter et Hatz- 

feld, 18, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 38, 43, 53, 73, 

77, 108, 131, 163, 274. 
Shediak, N.B., 3. 

Sheldon, E. S., 192; see Specimens of a Canadian- 
French dialect. 
Short French Grammar, Grandgent, 250. 
Sieyers, E., GrundzUge der PJwnetik, 64, 141. 
Signe d*interrogation, Joret, in Romania, 118; 

non\ on, ibidem, 119. 
Simard, Alexandre, native of Bimonski, 185. 
Sixteenth century French, see Seizihme sibcle en 

France, 274; forms grouped together, 275, 

276, 277, 278, 279. 
Soames, Laura, Introduction to the study of 

phonetics, 13, 32. 
Soiries canadiennes, Pascal Poirier, La langue 

acadienne, 1, 39, 48, 116, 130, 193; F. Gerbi6, 

Les Acadiens, 2; E. Marceau, Notre pronon- 

ciation, 14. 
Sons du frangais, 3®, 4®, 5«, 6'* 6d., Paul Passy, 

6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 24, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 41, 

42, 67, 79, 81, 85, 89, 90, 91, 101, 106, 115, 

121, 122. 
Spanish j, 103. 
Specimens of a Canadian-French dialect spoken 

in Maine, Sheldon, 7, 8, 48, 57, 75, 80, 84, 

87, 103, 104, 106, 178. 
Specimens of Old French, Paget Toynbee, 21, 

193. 

Speech mixture in Canada, Elliott, Am, journal 
of philology, 227. 

Squair, J., see Contribution to the study of the 
Franco 'Canadian dialect. 

St Malo, 1. 

St Pierre, lie d'Orl^ans, 55. 

Spiers and Surenne, French and English diction- 
ary, 12. 

Stuart, Charles, 4. 

Suchier, H., Le frangais et le provengal, 58, 77, 

93; Altfranz6sische Grammatik: Die betonten 

VokaU, 133. 

Sudre, Leopold, see BreuL 
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SUdwestlichen Dialekte der langue d^otl, (Joerlich, 

in FranzOsische Studien, 263. 
Sully (XVHe si^cle), 208. 
Suite, Benjamin, La langue fran^aiae, 1. 
Sweet, Henry, Elementarbuch (Us gesprochenen 

Englischf 5; Primer of phonetics , 6, 7, 23, 

29, 41, 49. 
Sweezer, M. F., Maritime provinces, 1, 3. 

Talbert, F., Uau XVl^ si^le, 43, 50; Du dialecte 

blaisois, 14, 67, 75, 78, 82, 85, 87, 95, 108, 

129, 131, 132, 144, 202. 
Tardiyel, J. P., 227. 

Thurot, Charles, see Prononciation fran^ise. 
Tobler, A., Vom franzOsischen Yersbau alter und 

neuer Zeit, 25, 96, 146; reprint of De Beze's 

Be francicae linguae recta pronuntiatione, 

102. 
Toynbee, Paget, Specimens of Old French, 21, 

193. 
Tracadie, 3. 
Tracadiegash, 3. 
Tracadiegetche, 4. 
Traduction frangaise de la Grammaire de Meyer- 

LUbke, par Eabiet, 10. 
Traiti de la formation de la langue frangaise, 

(H., D., T.) 42. 
Transaciions of the Modern language association, 

see Modem language publicatiofw. 
Tremblay, Mile, native de Charlevoix, 185. 
Trieste German, 36. 
Tulluk-cadie, 3. 



Z7 au XYI^ sitcle, F. Talbert, 43, 50. 
Uniform international dictionary, 237. 
Universal alphabet, Geddes, in Neueren Sprachen, 

7. 
Unorganische Lautvertretung, etc., D. Behrens, 

155. 
Utrecht treaty, 2. 

Van der Aa (1622), 119. 

Vaugelas (1647), 61, 81, 84. 

Vie de saint Alexis, Paris-Pannier edition, 38, 

50, 52. 
Vietor, W., Elemente der Phonetik, 15. 
Vieille grange, Jutras, in BPFC, 200. 
Vocabtdaire du Haut- Maine, Koyer de Montesson, 

64, 86, 94. 
Vocabulaire de la langue htMronne, Sagard, 259. 
Vocabulaire d Vusage des Canadiens frangais, 

Caron, see Petit vocabulaire, etc. 
Voltaire, 59. 
Vom franzOsxschen Versbau alter und neuer Zeit, 

A. Tobler, 25, 96. 

Waterville, Maine, dialect, see Specimens of a 

Canadian-French dialect. 
West Indies, 256. 



Zaire, 59. 

Zeitschrift filr ronianische PhUologie, GrSber; 
articles f, U, 70; X, 70; itel, XIH, 192. 
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The order of the phonetic alphabet is as follows: aL^aHaa£eibde€B9fgJhxttkclm 
nn^ooASdTce&praftuuyvwjz^H] : = long; • = half as long as ; 



abese (rather than abese) 74 
a'men 100 
avek 126, 169 

u Fr. & 271, 274 

o Ft. ah 165, 174 

0-6 95, 271, 275 

u5 66 

u-6r 95, 271, 275 

ubr 66 

U'Z E. haul 237 

u? dbofid) 228 

ul rait 229 \ 

u-n 220, 224 

^'pertni 94 

^:r Fr. art 13 

UT Fr. hart 15, 106, 249 

-o-^*£ Fr. -ation 12 

ue Fr. h&te 162 

oJ5 Fr. haillon 12 

u-j 186 

a Fr. li 169, 175, 214, 253, 269, 

passim 
a Fr. eUe 21, 22, 63, 90, 91; 

115, 116, 266, 269, 272, 275, 

passim 
-a.-6 16 
abadi 55 
abe 24 

abese (read abese) 74 
abi 71, 106 
a&ti, abtt 116 
a^V'e 149 
ai^/mf 107, 108 



aber^e 94 

a^ri^c 27, 28, 94 

a 6ru-8 ko.r 188, 265 

a 6ra« ko.r 78, 175 

a 6ry9A; pwal (pwel) 50, 85, 176 

a frcrt 183 

a^wft 190, 212 

-a.d 16 

a<26 (not ade 224) 220, 221, 224 

adof 220, 221 

adrw7£t 73, 112 

advarsite 19 

a/;?ifca 172 

afeblir 26 

a/f&/» Fr. affaiblir 129 

afe.r 124, 128, passim 

afermur 43 

a/y<2rc 176 

a^^ 220, 224 

a ^d mar/!; 169 

agri 20, 88, 269 

agrtiji 88, 176 

agrejS 88 

at Fr. hais 136 

aide Fr. aider 226 

ai:r 102 

-aA; 16 

akaji 88 

aA:/^'fn 88 

aA:o.T 17, 37 

a kote d9 169 

a A:o;2r (29 169 

a ^•o.^er A» 172, 178, 215 

akor^5 140, 228 

a^•J^ Fr. accote 195 



akerte 93 

akrofe 205 

akrofwe 96 

aA:t« 17, 228 

a A^ 169 

akyle 22 

a/ Fr. eUe 21, 22, 109, 112, 

115, 116, 120, 266, 269, 272, 

275, passim 
al (c i) Fr. qu'il aiUe 267 
-aZ 16 

aZur (family name) 219 
a la gro:s 176 
a la mi 170 
a la mi (mT) 176 
a la r9vy 170, 176 
alaH 18 

a la rvw^y:r 176 
a I av{9)mr {ur) 165 
a ; eE'tt4:r (29 169 
ali (family name) 219 
ale conjugated, etc. 134, 135 
a I eg^:r d9 169 
alek 220, 221, 242 
alene 100 
aUn 102 
a/£;^ 231 
a^ 17, 58 
alfabtt 74 
aZt'm^ 90 

alimo 90, 91, 92, 100, 214 
almufif 259 
a/o.T 37, 163 
al5 174 
a/pa^•o 107, 108, 254, 255 

37 
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alymel 20, 176, 267, 275 

aiymei 207 

&lje:r 166 

awUT 13, 247 

amUTC 60, 177, 247, 249, 265 

amak 254, 255 

amarinad 177 

a maUL for Fr. ce matin 170, 

233, 236 
a mat€ for Fr. ce matin 148, 

163, 170, 195, 226, 267, 269, 

passim 
ama-fe 177 
amafy.r 177 
americ^ 86 
atMne 127 
amice 86, 267 
amZfi 21, 23, 272, 276 
ami 169, 170 

amne 138; conjugated, etc. 139 
amny 100 
amJ 195 
amure 178 
amy;-? 127 
amyz^:r 20, 178 
amyzard 178 
amyze 21 
a mtof A:9 172 
anyffe 178, 276 
an 107, 119 

ane Fr. ann§e 211, 230 
ane £. Annie 224, 228 
ansgdoi 82 

ammo 100, 110, 272 passim 
ant 220, 224, 228 
afi€S 204 
ano 101 
a;i5 23, 40 
ao Fr. aotit 20 
apu 9 

a pur (fo 169, 170 
apU'tiLT (rather than ajpUeVr) 20 
apanak 259 
apars9W€:r 19, 68 
aparsy 119 

aparst&a (not apar9t(;a) 59 
apeZ 116 
a pik 210 
apjtt 35, 220, 225 
aple 138 
ap0;6 180, 265 
apola 259 



apjrt 245 

aporte 208, 250 

apjst^Zu 9 

apel Fr. appel 67 

ape? Fr. (il) appeUe 116, 125 

apel Fr. 6pelle 207 

apri Fr. apprend 222 

apre-d 56 

apri 136, 169, 194, 235, passim 

apre (cf. Fr. apr^s k) 178, 199, 

226, 242 
apr£ midi 283 
apritoeze 62, 68 
aps 67, 68, 178 
ap«£ 65, 67, 272 
apsi.'s 17, 56 
aps^*^ Fr. absinthe 67 
apsjlyme 67, 158, 272 
apsjly^a (not apsohi^it) 67 
apst9nt:r 67 
apsttni.'s 67 
apau.'d 67; forms 150 
apsude 67 
apstido 67 
a py prf 51, 168 
apwi'te kic& 229 
a ro te.r 212 
ara;& 19 
arafe 50 
arafre 194 

ara-xe 103, 203, 230, 250, pat«i«i 
ardL'^ Fr. arrange 23, 119 
arb Fr. herbe 18, 171 
ar6a.j 19, 66 
are Fr. hareng 56, 222 
arc Fr. aurai 223, 272, 276 
arf Fr. aurait 246 
arera:^ 31 
are/* 80 
arete fe nu 172 
ar£:j Fr. oreille 23, 240 
areje 23, 109 
a r»6t4.T rf^ 169, 170, 265 
ar^niiz 20, 179 
arwjf 20 
argo 19 
aridrf 20, 21 
artma^ 21 
anm« 21 
arine 109 
anrc 17, 21, 34, 136, 162, 217, 

240, 241, passim 



arije 23, 216 

arifca^ 207, 221, 272 

arka-sjel 107, 108 

armanak 85, 97, 272 

armitik 35 

armjf^^m 107 

aro'dzur 81 

armtrf.T 17, 61 

amast 220, 221 

amtoa 59, 193 

aro'.zwe 97 

ar;>nre 96 

are 19 

artKr) 223 

arp^ 114 

ar« 18, 165, 179 

arse 19 

ars^no (family name) 219 

ar/Hbo (rather than arfSUho) 221 

arfthk 221 

arfimeid 221 

ar/U (tl) 220, 221 

ar/U 207 

artts 34, 35, 69, 78 

arty.T 221 

aruze 47, 277, 278 

anunce.r 47, 278 

ary(r) Fr. errenr 19 

ao«;r (not arie:r, 200) 17, 25, 

189, 200, 272, 276, 278, passim 
arjera:^ 31 
arj? 17, 56, 108, 233 
asawair 20, 155, 170, 264, 267, 

269, 272, 276 
asnble 118 
ase 24, 165, 228, 248 
as^ Fr. essai 21, 22 
asej Fr. (il) essaie 194 
asinah 259 
ast.T coigogated, etc 144, 145; 

264, 269, 272, 276 
asp 68 
aspar^ 17, 18 
astin^'Sijil 66 
as<tn« 66 
a St e:r 122 
a «(e:r 170, 272 
ast0:r 163, 214, 242, 265, 267, 

276 
asy:r 177, 197, p<issim 
a swe:r 170, 244, 245 
a/L 9 
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a/aZ 125 

a/afe 179 

afigan 259 

afte 114, 176 

a/lT 95 

aftr5 118 

afty.r 204 

at^Yi 248 

aUL'd sez apl3:h 180, 265 

aat 56 

at9A:u 255 

a(rap 20 

a trap 170 

atrape 109, 167, 191, 210, passim 

atuhui t fa 168 

atud res 172 

au Fr. aodt 20, 264, 267, 269, 

276 
av^.r 13 

aval (not a.'va2) 17 
arard 71, 72 
arars 18 
avarii 116 
avartiSfM 19 
at7(l 169, 242 
avn k9 173 

at?a--^ j€:r 147, 163, 173 
arf 56 
avi k9 173 
aw 169 

avek 123, 169, 170, 204, passim 
ams 20, 34, 76 
(aimu) 100 
at?J^•L/ 9 
are;^ 42 
a tM* Fr. aveE-Toas 109, 113, 

179, 236, 272, 276, passim 
atcl'd 180 

awen 32, 61, 68, 249, 272, 276 
air^.T 50,61,68,129; conjugated 

130, 131, 132 
awe.r kek fo:z etc. 181 
awa:r & bxrt a e.t sy I m5:d 181 
atoe.r rak 244 

aji Fr. Cje) hais 266, 272; 276 
i^i:r conjugated 145; 272 
aje Fr. adieu 88 
ajys 220, 223 
aarUT 79 
-a.-^ 16 
a^£ 17 
a;€t 81, 116 



apU 276 

ap 116 

a^9t Fr. achate 116, 234, 239 

ape 108, 126, 139, 229, 233, 239, 

244, passim 
ape Fr. achev6 65, 81, 226 

a 169 

abarde 181, 182 

H'barke 182 

ei&arcf 248 

n-beUir 144 

a*5aro 9 

a-cJo.T 212 

adrw€t 73 

a-/arje 19, 182, 276 

afi^-me 12 

di'flame 22 

a/I« 210 

a.ferme 43 

drgaoce Fr. engager 103 

drgaxe Fr. engages 182 

a*^7a 16 

d'geme Fr. engrener 93 

a-arf Fr. engin 103 

« ifeu 213 

a b^ k9 173 

d-%m 84 

nko.r 158, 163, 178, i>aa«tm 

d'kjny.r 40 

aifcm 84 

H'krije 84 

aitr/jc 84, 124 

a-Jto'e 84 

S'ce Fr. entier 86 

a mas 165, 200, po^atftt 

'Hmd Fr. -amment 56 

a-rndfyr 177 

a-murafe 182, 245 

{In en seZ /tra 163 

d'nw^e conjugated 140, 141 

n-nyije 119 

n-sttit 163 

a«V»* 163 

S,'p^'je 12 

ape/* 29 

Uplwa 59 

d'plw^e 63 

(l'povri.r 183 

a-|>r£ Fr. emprunt 58 

cL'pwezone 60 

a'«5'»u?£.T 61 



ei'Sfm Fr. Anselme 220, 221 

aserm? 147, 166, 167 

drsjenmi 165 

«;« Fr. entre 169 

at^'se 12 

atu^' 11 

ntermi 108 

«•<£•«« 30 

Wtikos 78 

a-temiy 97, 98 

d.'ierp9me 93 

a-ferpr^'c? 93 

n'ierpn:z 93 

a'ier1»ni:r 93 

a<ert?y 93 

atro;; 11 

a trai7£.T 231 

atre 162 

a-erece 86 

a*<rac? (rather than Sttr9e^ 86 

a-tun^ 49 

d.tunw€ 49 

ara^ 140 

a-ve.r 169 

atr<;c 63, 69, 232 

a.-^ 178 

S'^arba:^ 19 

a-jar&€ 19, 66 

a Fr. un 107 
an Fr. en 113 
&n Fr. un 107 

sar^i (not «r^e) 17 

«, the low-front- wide nasal, some^ 
times heard instead of the 
low front narrow ?; cf. p. 207, 
note 1 

€ Fr. un 58, 107 

e'depadi 119 

idice 86 

ifL.m 15 

i'famal 19 

ifi bl 

i'fi 56, 106, 113, 212, passim 

iji Fr. indien 83 

i'kno^a.b 63 

i-mei (better fcft) 73, 74, 112 

icet 74, 86, 112, 113 

icate.'z 112, 113 

37* 
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in Pr. un 107 

est 166 

i'si k9 173 

e-siste 76 

isti 56 

i-sylte 136 

etemL^ 9 

i-trodyir en parson 237 

£j£ Fr. Indien 88 

f-jen 88, 244 

i'^d Fr. engin 54 

e-^& Fr. engin 56 

f-j£ Fr. engin 56, 81 

ba:h Fr. barley 227, 229 

5u Fr. bah 174 

5u Fr. bas 9, 124 

&o Fr. bas, chaossettes 213 

h^d(r) 50 

6o% 183 

6ucy 243 

&L:r Fr. barre 13, 142, 229, 
234 

6l.t dy p/k'r 142 

b^'re 14, 200, jjcwstm 

&on 124 

b^'fje.r (rather than bu^jer) 25 

6u« 109, 171 

6u'(t« Fr. b&tisse 221 

bL.:j 183, 189 

b^'Um 29 

6uhVr 12, 143 

6o<w Fr. Baptiste 34, 78 (prob- 
ably a mistake for batts; see 
p. 221, no. 7) 

6o(w Fr. b&tisse 12, 34, 35, 
65, 78, 221 

6uf5 12 

6u^* 11, 111, 117, passim 

b^je 12 

ftu-jm? 12 

b^:z 12 

6a6e 220, 224 

babif 255 

babij^ir 13 

fta^/' 255 

6a;^ 16 

bak £. back 229 

6aZ 16 

ball Fr. balaye 140, 206 

bali:z 183 

2;a/ts 211 



balje 35, 267, 269, 276 

bajier (not feane.r) 25, 101 

barbi 95 

darj/en 229, 234 

barle 227, 229 

ftarodc 184, 267 

barso (not barso) 19 

6are 220, 225 

ftartf Z 23, 93, 94, 95 

barjo (family name) 219 

bar^ 184 

bar^e 19, 246 

barpi (not barpri) 19 

da^'e (not &(m'f 222) 220, 221, 

222, 248 
bat 16, 119, 137; conjugated, 

etc. 149; 212, passim 
bat^;j 11, 87 
bai^ 184, 265 
batiska 260 

baits Fr. Baptiste 208, 220, 221 
bat(r) le kaH 188 
bato 110 

6a<i/;r 184, 188, 206 
5at7UT 13 

6^>« 17, 88, 255, 269 
ba^^-mS Fr. Benjamin 54 
ba Fr. banc 124, 184, 210 
bad 188, 213 

be 109, 118, 117, 165, passim 
be vtt 165 
6f wi 65 
6e6fZ 184, 208 
becij 86 
beneri 185 
ftcntce 86 
6ent:r 24 
&c<o 163 
b€d 229, 230, 234 
ftfflr 82 
beksi 185 
5£Z 50, 65, 108 
bele 30 

&£2e&an 230, 234 
belt 230 
6£s5 185 
bef 28 
&f/c 30 
be:t 29, 136 
tf.t a kjm 191 
ftftiA? 34 
ftftiVxr 30 



beto 164 

&ftse 220, 225, 230 

bet»% 220, 225, 252 

brze 30 

59dfn 28 

b9lye 47 

&97m£ (not &a2ii« 91) 44, 47, 91, 

243 
b9lw€ (not b9lwe 91) 44, 47, 91, 

225, 257 
b9ltie (not baUie 91) 47, 91 
b9rw€t 65, 172 
59(0 164 
b9zwe 65 
6(»)^w^ 178, 183 
biganer 185 
&ISV* Fr. biscuit 85 
bite 230 
&(;o 216 

bi^o (family name) 219 
bip^ce 86 

bil E. bill 230, 234 
bl^.m 11 
6?ome 12 
blak 230 
&2ai(: ^' 230 
bJake 280 
&7an 252 
blasfi.m 20 
blasfe.'m 29 
6Z« 218 
&7e.*m 29 
bUmzir 144 
ftfi.d 178 
&2e 42 

blevzi.r Fr. bleuir 144 
6/u.£r 167 
6o 36, 50, 109 
bolt 230, 232 
bo:r 37, 172, 218, 222, 233, 239, 

241, 243 
brdre 185, 229 
bol 251 
bon€t 74 
6jZ 108 
6jn 118 
bjne.r (r.r) 106 
ftjnr.T 7, 43 
6jr<fa;^ 186 
6j« 227, 231, 245 
bjse 186 
bji 122, 221, 230 
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bote 186, 265 

botin 173 

fejjo.T 186 

bAkhwit 206 

bAktoit 231 

bAl 41 

bAn Fr. bonne 41 

bAn E. bnn 231 

65;& 186, 249 

bj'bard 187 

&5» 53 

(63n) 41 

6a Fr. boBnf 42, 65, 70, 111, 

121, 199, 214, passim 
bef 70 
be:r 42 
berU 94 

berdt^e Fr. bredoniller 93 
dar^o 187 
bwgote 187 
&er2d 94 
beriade 94 
6ar?*fe?A;o 187 
&er/«n 43 
berly 43 
6emUT 43 

b0me:f 31, 44, 187, 188 
bemik 43, 44 
^erse 44 
berso 44 
berian 94 
&erefZ 93 
berva:^ 93 
6en?;> 94 
ftanrft 94 
&erpe 94, 220, 225 
ber^ 44 

&e(e Fr. beant^ 45, 188 
brHel 28, 93 
bceto Fr. bientot 164 
bn^ 9, 119, pawm 
6ro'«« 188, 269, 276 
br^'j^:r 12 
br^;je 12 
6ran(26 231, 252 
bre Fr. brin 218 
6rf Fr. bnm 58 
bref 29 
bref 28 
briga:d 16 
tnifc^Z 41 
6mc 190, 236 



&rj/l« 255 

br3fyr 171, 188 

ftrfl?/' 29 

broemase 189 

&ru d sav5 189 

6rui";ur 13 

6ry?e 217, 244, 249 

brylo 190 

brymas 207 

ftrynue 11 

^ryna.* 189 

brymir 144 

6rytei 113 

bukan 255 

bukane 255 

MUnm 255, 256 

6uA;at 255 

dMJbJe 84 

buktmf 189 

feuJfcu 113, 119, 152, 165, 222 

bu'ku 47, 166, 217, 241, 243 

bukje 46 

buce 86 

^uZa^ 189 

btda'^e.r (not ftttZct^-er) 25 

btUvarse 69 

&t<n 49 

&tinf 49 

burase 189, 202, 269, 276 

burdztyiS 84 

burpoa 240 

6u/« 110 

6«« Fr. bout 60 

butoTie:r 101 

fewtJ 239, 249 

bu t ti 218 

buturicT 49 

twj Fr. bouille 186 

6M.J 81 

ftuA; 49 

buh 231 

fer/* 7, 49 

but Fr. bout 73, 181, 183, 184, 

189 
by 50 

bydro (fanuly name) 219 
byfet 74 
by/L-je 202 
fryfa 54 

byti 65, 117, 176, 183, 190, 234 
byto Fr. bluteau 90, 91, 190 
byto Fr. butoir 38, 39 



bytro 190, 200 

byvase 202 

52^:>te 202 

bwa Fr. boifl 14, 30, 216, 231, 

237 
btou 14, 30 
bwa 14, 30 
bwas^'je 202 

ftiTf.T 61, 154; conjugated 155 
bwesS 113 

5u7ft Fr. abouette 190 
bweit Fr. bolte 187 
bwex Fr. boive 118 
bw^9 Fr. bou6e 190 
6i^ 69, 118, 165 
b3^h9 173 
bje:r 25 

&-ero Fr. pesat 191, 265, 276 
bzwe 194 

df^ne 12 

(fun« /jZ 174 

dabo,r 17, 37, 163, 164 

d ahu 169 

dam 16, 71 

daml 101 

damje.r 19 

dafH€ 101 

darje:r 169, 171, 190, j^oMtm 

d/l Fr. dans 169 

da Fr. don 55 

da pe d ii (m) (or da pe t ti 

(ta)) 169 
daL« 76, 116, 126, 188, 239, 

passim 
datts 34 

dd^ OS Fr. dans un 225 
d«tt8 69 
d£ Fr. dent 56 
di:d 109 
dc, de^ 106, 107 
de&u 9 
defeu* 11 
debagaxe 191 
debaga^e 191, 265 
debarke (better debarce) 182 
de&arce (rather than debarke) 

191, 236 
d65tt« 191 
d«5ide 191, 192 
defad 149 
de/a-dy 117, 188 
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deft 58, 117 


d^mnde 116 I 


deft:t 58 


(i9mig 164 


defe:r 244 


d9mi 163, 164 


defBt 28 


cfo tne.tn 217 


deft 70 


dew? 164 


(Je^u 9 


damwezel 60 


(2e^ 82 


(foo.T 37, 124, 166 


dexene 103 


dapi 35, 52, 163, 164, 169, 170 


(leZtJtu 9 


d9py (not depy 233) 51, 112, 


delik&Us (not ddikaUs) 76 


152, 163, 164, 169, 170, 224, 


(ieZm 220, 225 


233 


(ifb^ 124 


d9py k9 173 


(i^n^^e 101 


d9s^d 149 


deo.r 37 


d{d)sa'd 205 


d«pf/- 30, 112 


dssada 231 


dep€:f 122 


dasu Fr. dessons 166 


di^&d 57, 153 


d99wr Fr. dessons 97, 98, 166, 


depUeir 30 


167 


deplw^e 63 


d99y Fr. dessns 166 


derate 122 


d9syr Fr. dessni 166 


(iesam.r 19 


d9va 169, 197 


(ietormm^ 19 


d9vny 32 


detle 138 


d^trf.T 32, 61, 69, 71 


(fe<jr« 192, 218 


did)we:r 154; 155; forms 156 


detcera 191 


di 34 


dmr€ 254 


dfwa./ 217 


devoid (not devosHt) 37 


dine 140, 218, 245 


devosiji 56 


din 101 


dw^re 24 


diplo.'tn 36 


dezahrije 276 


dtlr conjugated 146 


dd?a6f:;c 192, 269, 276 


dts, dw, dt--r 114 


dezarU 19 


disame 19 


dezarte 19 


diskor 84 


dezartT 95 


dwik5.-< 232 


de8r»T€ 24 


dts^ff, disse-i^ 114 


(ic-ju 113 


distr€t 28 


dfn« Fr. donner 117 


dt/e 71, 72 


cifreifc 234 


dife 88 


(2f«t>i« 102 


di7f? 192, 276 


(29 32 


divarsite 19 


(i(a) 169 


dyo.m 71, 220, 222, 230 


cfo &jn e.T 163, 164 


dizgr^'.z 11, 79 


d9hut 32 


dir^£< 73, 112, 113 


cfofere 73 


diznef 114 


d9da 124, 166 


dt>vt*, -yity dizyi'Z 114 


dp^e 124 


d ?trf^ & Iwi 168 


d9xo:r (rather than d^xor) 103, 


dmadc 216 


104 


dmi 124 


d^lL. 252 


dodf/ 260 


d(e) to, dy, de, dtz 106 


do.T 37, 116 


(29ma 163, 164 


dore E. dory 256 


d(9)m5 54 


djg 227 



dj:^ 227 

dokt^r 242 

dj2 234 

d:w« E. dory 256 

d^TfiMlT 143, 146 

done 117 

d^; 234 

dAn 41, 45 

d^n« 45, 138, 235 

d5 Fr. done 60, 121, 122, 163, 

164, 173, 244, passim 
de 113 

dm 41, 45, 60, 242 
dene 45, 117, 137; coigngtaed, 

etc. 138; 218, 230, 235 
des Fr. deux 114 
de S&-M 114 
de:z Fr. deux 224 
de^oem 114 
dosne 24, 117 
dra:fi 227 
dr^ 176 
dra/* 227 
dratr 227 

dra^ £. drive 227, 234 
dra:v 252 
dre Fr. d^s 169 
dra 164, 169, 170 
dre aste.r 163, 164 
drf k) 173 
dro;{ 36, 245 

drwet 73, 109, 112, 197, passim 
d tis a ti 169 
du Fr. donx 71 
dune 45, 49 
du^ffi; 46, 167 
dttST.r 43 

duUL's 192, 213, 272, 276 
diL'z 114 

dtifffti (^not dti^m 70) 28, 70, 114 
dy b3 sUf 272 
dyg^ (family name) 219 
dy:r 50, 163, 194, 249, passim 
dyrd, 169 
dwa Fr. doigt 59 
dja 254 
dzi:r 81 
d^t/« 84 
dzijom 84 
dzaifc 220, 222, 252 
d;ame 238 
d^e;n 220, 225 
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dp 236 

dpb 238 

d^ a Jbat 239 

d^m 178, 220, 222 

d^mt 220, 222 

djo 113, 208, 217, 220, 222, 257 

dpb 136, 238 

dpber 238 

d;on 220, 222 

dpme 172, 214 

(^cmt 220, 222 

d^Afnpe 238 

e Ft. et 173 

e&u 9 

eb9lwet 64 

« y? 174 

€.'<; 29 

ede 117 

e'(26 26 

edirur 222 

edtcfrd 220, 222 

ed^d^ 84 

ed^v^^ 83 

edntigi?) 83, 84 

«d^* 84 

«/iw 16 

efo.r 37 

«/r<;a 145 

egadel 64 

«pit.-r 49, 184, 218, 243 

egr&di:r (rather than egrttdir) 

27 
egret 26 
e^-r<t3) 108, 109 
egzattje 221 

^W-l/ 26 

eg^i-jS 26 

egyt'ze 26 

et Fr. ale 174 

€^•u;r 13 

ekard 64, 166 

e^arde 64, 269 

ekardS 64 

cArariye 74, 75, 263 

ekl^ 9, 64, 84, 85 

ekUre 162 

eik/tt 46, 48 

ekliL-r 46, 48, 155, 160 

ekjl 124 

eA:j>l>o 64 

ekors 76 



eA;ro*-re 12 

ekr^3 64 

eibi 116 

eifcri.T 118, 178 

ehute 174 

cAiycfee 85, 141 

ekyro 38, 39 

eh{i Fr. 6tui 85 

ecfn 220, 222 

ecipola 193, 276 

ecydi 116 

€ct/4;e 140, 141 

ecyre 38, 171 

elek^i 254 

m 116 

em€ Fr. aimer 26 

em€ Fr. aimait 119 

emi Fr. aimai 129 

emo^H (not emostS) 37 

enarre 19 

enarp 19 

ene 26 

enfs 26 

epur 13 

epl;j7 171, 209 

ep€'8i:r 30 

epZe 138 

eplyfr 95 

epel^sja (not epe/L/*«fif) 207 

epel^'sji (not epelL^sii) 45 

epuafe conjugated, etc. 140 

e/ap 68, 98, 99 

e/arp 68 

efife 193 

e/b/£-r5 30 

e/tre 184 

etaU 193, 276 

etome{ 19 

etamite 19 

e^am^e 19 

eta^cr 25 

etc 108, 109 

et? 57 

et&d 153 

etg'-rfy 153 

et» Fr. est-il 110 

etu^t 86 

etof 217, 226 

eirH'^e 149 

etra*je.T 25 

etncrt 73, 112 

eti^'e 85 



etu7f; 61 

etv* 108 

evek 30, 84 

evjce 86 

eji-T 145 

e/u Fr. et oil 166, 167, 265 

^U8 Fr. et oik est-ce 166, 186, 

214, 230, 265 
eerarde (not ezarbe 27; and not 

e^arfte 162) 19, 27, 162, 194, 

276 
ega:p 108 
e^a-6e 27 
ep}0 81, 108, 109 

ed 28 

£:d 29 

eg 28 

egsavje 220, 222, 224 

egzdcp 79 

£^;; 142 

€kol 241 

c2 Fr. aile 28 

el Fr. elle 21, 120, passim 

elmtn 190, 200, 220, 222 

em Fr. aime 125 

erne 161 

en Fr. une 107 

epdly:r 64 

e:r Fr. h6re 194 

era 31, 32, 245, 255 

f sA^a^'e 108, 109 

eskarlatin 64 

esk9Ui 64, 272, 274, 276, 278 

esM^iv 12 

esku 198 

f sA:t4« 64, 265 

esky:z (better f«cy:-f) 65, 77, 272, 

274, 276, 278 
eskyzah (better escyzab) 77 
eskyze (better escyze) TJ 
eskwe 140, 141 
esctf 86 
escive 86 
escy.'z 276 
eso.r 37 
espere 152, 236 
fspf.r 224 
espes 28, 29 
fspf.'s 30 
esplih^'sjst 11 
esplike 65, 77 
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esplwa 77 

esplwete 77 

espre 77, 272 

€8tam 18 

estaty 64, 65, 106, 272, 276 

egtemu 9 

€8t9 63 

fsfjmu 9 

fstrfm 28 

es^e.fn 201 

£fiym» 260 

efarpi 64 

f.*t 30; conjugated, etc 132, 133 

e.i; alaJi&f 197 

£za:p 79 

we 183, 204 

? Fr. un 107 
^dep&'d& 119 
?n Ft. un 107 

9(2 for Fr. de 232 
9l Fr. le 218 
98trogof 64 

/t Fr. fat 9 

fL:b 12, 66 

fL'xe Fr. flicher 103 

fUe Fr. fallait 148 

/k& 66 

fabrice 86 

/»^o 82 

fal (c i) Fr. qu^il faiUe 267 

faly (family name) 219 

fam 105, 106, 119, 185, passim 

fatud 110 

fani 22 

farbal^ 97 

fardina 220, 222, 249 

fardzma 222 

farm 18 

farmje 19 

/aro 194, 264, 267 

farttl 34 

/d« 16 

/asel 55 

fatik 84, 147, 272 

fattkd 84 

/aeiAyc 17 

/dttca 189, 197 

faticdUt 109 

/*atfcc 84 



fatsice 84 

/V%;V Fr. failli 195 

fajo 195, 244, 269 

fa 55 

fn-f^lyf (rather than flLferlyf) 

93 
/^m 53 
/edm'A; 99 
/cdrtA 220, 222 
fenea 26 
/«.T 155 

A Fr. falte 74, 75, 195, 267 
frbks 26, 27 
fe d^made 243 
fe dtna-de 164, 216 
fe.r 49; conjogated, etc 136, 

137; 155 
fen.:j 11 
ferbla-ce 86 
/£;r da Z mece 203, 204 
/f.T 85 tri 112 
/ft Fr. fait 74 
fe:t Fr. f6te 169 
fet le 273, 277 
/£ir Fr. font 121 
f€Z0:z d etof 203, 204 
fS 57 

f^'d 57, 153 
/i Fr. fils 70 
/«a«u.:; 11 
/id 235 
fid€l 28, 34, 71 
fiU 109 
/in6« 76 
/ini;.T 137; conjugated, etc. 142, 

143 
fisel 29, 34 
/Kf 152, 203, 219 
fts Fr. fils 70 
fla:8k 227 
/lon« 171 
flunr 95 

/Um Fr. flegme 21, 22, 195 
flas 227 

flat 21, 22, 235, 246 
flat le 117 

/l(t-6 66, 265, 267, 269, 272, 276 
fleho 121 
flef 29 

/Itl) 141, 220, 222, 248 
flo Fr. fleau 38, 39, 265, 267, 

269, 276 



fle.Y 234, 235 

fo 86 

fo'xe (rather than foxe) Fr. 

faucher 8, 108 
folwe:r 38, 39, 155; forms 156 
fo.Y 37, 70, 108, 242, 273, 274 
forbir 88, 39, 183, 267 
forkas9l 285 
fo'se Fr. foss^ 89, 222 
fo/L'je 202 
fofe 37 
fo'tT:j 37 
folut 11 

/>ra Fr. forfit 40 
fare 40 
frrman 285 
/brs 40 
forttfa^v 235 
/*;>rj5 98, 99 
/•jsft 74 
/•^Z 7, 41 
f^n 236 
/Urn 236 
f5'sy:r 195, 276 
/5t«i 29 
fe 42, 153, 180 
ferma:^ 16 
/ijnMC 44 
/*er<(;€ 93 
fese 44, 142 
/•<^* 175 
fejU 140 
frrtna:^ 16 
/K/.-ir 11, 15 
/ro-«" 195 
/raitu 9 
frama:^ 23 
/rape 128 
/raW 21, 22 
frabwaiz 61, 70, 92 
/ra.« 63 
fra-sa 16, 59 
/r^j/ad 71, 72 

fre:r 24, 238, 272, 274, 276, 278 
fre 31 
fret (not /rf .t 165) 73, 112, 216, 

240, 252, 267, 276, passim 
fre:z 30, 121 
fnko 196, 235, 264 
fripd 55 
frohk 235 
/rjt 40 
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fr3:k 52, 84 

fryi 121 

fu 182 

/Wa.-j 196 

fubn 196 

/kr Ft. four 45, 203 

furh m 

fumir 46 

fu 15 ka 174 

fu^€:r 25 

/r/ 49 

/Fr/* 49 

futb<^:l 234, 235 

/*ymf2 52 

ftca Ft. foi 59 

/tro Ft. foi 14, 182 

ftca Ft. foi 59 

/tea Ft. fois 147 

fw€t 74 

fjak (not /laA;) 84 

/5e 113 

fjev (not ^£r) 28 

gah5 103 

^arJ 79 

^ Fr. gars 98, 99, 247, 265, 

267, 269, 276 
g^ne 12, 247 
g^:f Fr. g&che 15 
g^'ie 12 
pC/.-^ Fr. gaz 79 
yo^£( 12 
g^'zete 210 
pa^^:?^ 83 
^a^« 83, 263 
gata-se 83, 263 
pa^-9t'n 83, 263 
galU'Stn 83 
^a2e 236 
yaZ/t 82 
galfate 82 
galimacL^ 86 
pant/* (not jram/* 82) 17, 34, 70, 

82, 176, 272, 276, 278 
gan Fr. (11) gagne 170 
gatj £. gang 168, 236 
gaijwe 236 

gard 49, 109, 110, 123, passim 
gard (not pord 199) Fr. (re)garde 

154, 188, 199, 232, 247, passim 
garde 82 
gard9 z je 196 



garni 178 

gamtuj (rather than gamuj) 93 

garsoyuir 196, 219 

gars5 76, 106, 182 

<7a;-r Fr. gaae 79; cf. p. 109 

ga:^ 108, 109 

get Ap 236 

g9 Fr. que 125, 127, 128 

gi 127 

gite (family name) 219 

glas 16 

glasjcr 25 

p/£:« 30 

ghb 196 

pItitJ 82 

p?M7£;r 61, 82 

golje (family name) 219 

goddam 236 

gjd dum 174 

golf 82 

pj Ij.jj 236 

go on 236 

gor; 110 

p.-er Fr. gaze 109; cf. p. 79 

gerdi 93 

gerlo 93 

gerbte 93 

gemaj 93 

gemu;j 93, 94 

pe/7te 36, 94, 95, 101, 272 

flrru 9 

gi^:s 15 

^a&u 9 

^a.T 21, 22 

gra Fr. grain 54, 204, 215, 

222 
grd Fr. grand 82 
gra for Fr. grande 183, 230 
gra b^'j 111 
gradziT 81 
grd.'me'r 55, 141 
jfr^l wjd 230 
grdperr 172 
flrrri-? 170, 195 
gri 204, 222 
^e 24 
gre;je 109 

prfi Fr. (U) gr^le 162 
grel Fr. grCle 142 
gre:l Fr. gr^le 30 
gren 29 
^£;« 30 



pr<;c 226, 239 

gr^9 190 

im>t« 36, 94, 101 

grifu 196, 197, 264 

grija 55 

^o« 109 

gro:s 243 

grower 25 

gro'sjcr 237 

^^r 95 

prJde HI 

flrrwp 83 

prti/e 160, 218 

gry^^ 9 

pw 82 

gulQro 97, 98 

gutsje.r 25 

gutjer 25 

puramd.'t 19 

^vame 19 

guvam^mi 19 

gu/vame 19 

pMt7amr(r) 19 

gwemo 215 

<3rM7£Zee 197, 238, 251 

gwemo 242 

p;a 254 

fl/e Fr. Dieu 72 

;a 254 

;u6 83, 87, 272 

jam€ 83, 272 

Je Fr. gai 112 

}e/er« 236 

Jeters 236, 247 

y» Fr. lui 83, 115, 117, 245, 

passim 
Jtjon (not Jion) 84 
Jij5 84 
> 83, 272 
Jysti 220, 223 
yysfm 220, 226 
Jiii Fr. lui 83, 89, 115, 117, 

216, passim 

hu 237 
h^:l 237 
h^'jo 102 
^iVr 102 
AamaA; 102 
harp 102 

38 
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h&f 102, 114, 197 
hdur 102 
hi 102 
he 102 
he 102 
heemz 237 
^0 237 
holK^ 102, 174 
^0 237 
hyrspr.r 237 
^;fipar»(r) 227 
^8p:?.T 227, 237 
ho'te 102 
Ay 102, 254 
htjoou 254 
^;70 254 

X Fr. je 115, 116, 180 

xaho 103 

xafn£ 103 

xardi 103 

xardtne 103 

aratJf Fr. j'avais 103 

a^ Fr. j'ai 103 

xe Fr. chei 103 

xest 103 

j» Fr. je 115, 116 

xo:r (rather than xor) Fr. hors 

103, 104 
xo:z 103 
xo'zef (rather than xozef) Fr. 

Joseph 103 
xen 103 
ocu/pi 104 
aFu.T (rather than xur) Fr. jour 

45, 103 
xum&l 104 
xyre 104 

i Fr. il, il8, elles 50, 90, 92, 

115, 116, 272, 276, passim 
i Fr. lui 89 
i Fr. y 166 

iguin (better igrnn) 35, 47 
igmn 34, 35, 47, 197 
igmn 47 
i Ji di 83 
imd^'d 55 
iw£;8 34, 56 
t m de/j 115 
imen 100 
« m wa 115 



inimice 86 

irokwa 260 

t 5 d 9»^;A; 162 

m7 73, 74, 124, 166, 167, 184, 

243, 265, passim 
istt 7, 34, 73, 74, 110, 113, 124, 

166, 240, 265, passim 
tst 254 
isttce:r 172 
ivammi 197 

w€:r 108, 109, 118, 162, passim 
itce.r 61, 69 
i+j Fr. U, ils 90 
t j u 181 

tje <y Fr. est-il 134 
ij€:r 165 
{i)j€:r 109 
t jV d» 83 • 
t ji den 89 
t j5 dene 89 
t je,? a (f I 89 
iz (not in use) Fr. ila 118 

A: 128 

kar 14 

ka(f)r 173 

kardrr 14 

Ax.;6 Fr. c&ble 15, 84 

k^^'bre 14 

ikUT Fr. quart 13, 84, 216, 233 

A;OT« 14 

K/TO 14 

Ax,T:>f 14 

kL,rot€ 199 

A;Of:;u? (not b^-riol) 205 

itu-s« (not ^-sj?) 49, 108, 119, 

196, 231, 243 
kL.8k9 127 
kL^ski 127 
AX/'sAru 76 
kL.sci 127 
Aue Fr. cadre 76 
kabai 113 
kabrwet 198 
A:adu.r 195, 198 

ita/« 17 

kafjcr (not Aa/!)>rc) 76, 192 

katjer (not ibafiifr) li^8, 276 
kakatci 260 
AaA:5;6 23, 177 
kakf 29 
Arainu 98 



kaiv^ 92 

A:amara:(2 16 

Aan 16 

Araik/.T 15 

Aranu;; 11 

Arana^u 9, 17 

kanal 110 

Aanatra 260 

kanawaf 260 

A:a>wy? 88 

A:an^>n 88 

kanibal 260 

Aunt's 232 

kanoi 256 

A:ans5 100 

kanvK^ 9 

A^o 243 

kaoui 260 

Araoum 260 

A:ap 16, 68 

kapab 209, 218 

kapiten 29 

Arapo 198, 217 

kapiif 34, 71, 112 

A;ar 14 

ka(:)r 173 

Arara-I 114 

karH'Un 29 

A:ar(l'f8V*^ 114 

kardinal 110 

kardrr 14 

A^rf.m 30 

A:ar£S 29 

A:ar^e (better A:ar/e) 199,264,269 

karge'z5 (better karje'z5) 30 

karibu 256 

A:anij2 232 

karisto 199 

A:arA-jy 97 

karkjyle 97 

A:arc« 87 

ifcarcyi 97, 217 

karcyle 97 

Ararnu 9, 97, 98 

A»rt 188 

kartuf 49, 50 

A:as 78, 272 

kaskapej^ 88 

A:asfj»»ad 74, 75, 267, 276 

kaf 232 

ka:f 232 

A-a/ij 80 
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ka/le 139 

kat 8, 113, 114, 233 

kataplatn 77, 267, 269, 277 

kati 199, 267, 269 

kaUftm 78, 267, 269 

katorz 114 

katwie 93, 94, 199, 200 

katcsrv^ 113 

katcerv^dts 113 

katervi'dtSt -di-z 114 

katervi'Z 114 

kat^rjem 63, 91, 94 

A:a< j?frsjn 97 

ifca.T 180, 207 

kajak 260 

ifc^ye 88 

kajen 88 

kazam 18 

A;ainm? 165, 252 

kazrati 94 

A;a;^ 16 

;fca Fr. camp 200, 265 

M Fr. qnand 154 

kadid^ 9 

A^ d ibd 85 

A:^ (2 ctc2 238 

A^:p 231 

kS:8 Fr. qnand est-ce 163, 191 

kUt Fr. qnand 55, 74, 75, 131, 

163, 178, passim 
kate Fr. canter 200, 232, 265 
ka.t e 169, 171, 265, 267, 277 
k«ntst9(r) 232 
k^zen 29 
kec^ 128 
keg{9)zds 128 

kek 91, 113, 129, 272, 277 
kekos 128, 272, 277 
kece 128 
A:f^« (not k€six 221) 74, 75, 

221 
k9 32, 127, 173 
MerU 31, 32 
A:2tmu 9 
ki 127, 128 
ib' A» 8£ 128 
A;t7m 261 
A;mtA:tntA; 260 
kiji:r 35, 146 
A:?u;s 15 
Mam 252 
A^6 200, 201 



klar^e 19 

iWc 24 

kUrte 31, 272, 277 

klerje:r 25 

A;2tn/e 232 

A:Zofy.T 192 

klof 216 

A^<y:r 187, 156 

klu 84 

A;Zr6 66 

X;o;n 36 

ko:r Fr. cor 37 

ko:r Fr. corps 37, 84 

ko:r (Fr. gilet de laine) 167 

ko:t 36, 172, 205, 242 

koti Fr. contil 38, 39 

ko:z 36 

A;o.ec 37 

kak Fr. coq 40, 84 

kjk Fr. coqne 190 

ibM^d 57 

koci Fr. coquin 86 

kocet 86 

A:jZu Fr.(Ni)cola8 172,210,220, 

223 
kole:^ 24 
koUksja 233 
Ai^ZfArfc 233 
koUkiBtr 233 
A;?;<ur 233 
AjWure 233 
^j/we Fr. doner 39 
kjmars 18 
komarsi 19, 56 
A::7m^ 40 
A:jm^'s Fr. comment est-ce 164, 

229 
komd.:s for Fr. combien est-ce 

232 
k^mase 136, 173, 212 
koma 40 
kom& 40 

A;jmf 40, 56, 58, 272 
komfs Fr. comment est-ce 180 
kaml's Fr. commence 164, 165, 

166 
kome:r 24 
komise'.r 241 
A:jwwd 184, 212, passim 
komo'.d 40 
kom si kom su 126 
koneit forms 150 



A^^nro 245 

kord 249 

kjrdone 101, 222 

korido.r 37 

korixe 104 

A;jm? (better A:j;:;j/) 205 

A;jnjc /e 117 

A::>mf.7 206 

A;jr«£t 74 

kortm 95 

A;j/5 40, 243 

kjfann 172, 211 

l-j^5 40 

kAl 7, 41 

/:5;6 200, 245 

k5b^ 9 

kohine-zo 30 

ko'd'qi'.r 71 

A;5/f« /€ 117 

H/re-T 24 

A^;* 84 

A^-*j>;« (better h5'ca:t) 30 

H-^ju 9 

k3'pe.r 24 

ik5l)/£< 73, 108, 112 

koplld 57, 153 

A:5san7a<r.T (rather than ko'sar- 

-vatrr) 19 
ko'sarve 19, 118 
A:5sf;r 228 
A:5*«£^* 244 
k5'S9we:r 69 
ko'soptif 200 
Hstf 76 
ko'stryi U 118 
/:5.-< Fr. contre 169 
H(? 56, 123, 235 
ko'traktetr 233 
kotr^ 57 
ikJ-frSd 57, 153 
k5'V9na:h 16 
keg(9]Z(B 128 
A:eA; 45, 90, 91, 113, 128, 129, 

passim 
kek9 90, 128, 242 
kekfwa 163 
kekxo.z 104 
A»A:cg 128, 272 
Jtac?^ 128 
kerve 93 
A^ce 128 
^TU•Aw« 234, 247 

38* 
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kr&ke 23 
kramon 22 
hrapo d m€:r 212 
kraf 195 
krafwe 96 
kri:d 84 
kre bet 174 
kre fu 174 
Atcc^ Fr. Chretien 87 
hremaje:r 25 
^T£^ 90 
kram 29 
itrf.^) 30 
kret 29 

*n for Fr. qu6rir 27, 28, 136, 
146, 216, 243, 245, 277, passim 
krine:r 101 
kristal 110 
ilTi(j) Fr. crie 253 
krijaty.r 35, 36, 182, 245, 272 
krije 128, 228 
hij5 35, 36, 64 
kroksinoH 200 
krupje:r 25 
Atu« 73 
AryfZ 29 
ifcr^f? 36 

krtca Fr. croix 59 
ifcruTO Fr. je crois 14, 15, 109 
krwezo 97, 109 

krwcr 61; coDJugated 154, 155 
krjaty.T 181, 182, 210 
knijel 121 
ku 45 

A:M.d 71; forms 150 
kule:v (rather than hdev) 90 
hdwe 96 
A;umar8 49 
kumd'se 49 
A:u|) 68 
A:t<2>a.-6 16, 137 
ktur Fr. cour 45 
ku,r Fr. (il) court 45, 116 
kura:; 16, 46, 84 
kurb 66 

iture Fr. courant 46 
kurdune 49, 101 
kuri Fr. conros 129 
A;Mn;r 147 
kurs 161 

^•Mr< Fr. courte 185 
kury 116 



Artirre 47, 48 

kurtca 47, 4^ 

kufe 109, 231 

A:u(o 106 

kutyrje:r 25 

A:ufart 18, 189 

kuve 56 

ifcum 272 

Arurrtrr 46, 147 

kxud. 54 

A:tt»n 192, 203 

kud forms 150 

kuk 233 

Arr/" 49, 50, 80 

kyhi 215 

kybtaklape 200, (not iUape) 201 

kylje.r 204 

Aryre 50 

Aryjc 52 

kyje.r 51 

A;2/y>.T 204 

kyztn 51, 124 

kyztne:r 51, 101 

ibtra/i 127 

^aik 173 

kwaki 127 

A:tran (not ^*uan) 21, 22 

kwas 127, 178 

kwask? 127 

ituras ib «f 127, 162 

kwi 208, 225 

kjabrde 140; coigogated 141 

^•V«> 244 
kt(ij£:r 204 

c Fr. qui 128 

cabrde 140, 141 

ci 87 

w.(i forms 150, 151; 186 

cl'z 114 

cfd Fr. tiMe 87 

cek (usual prononciation for kek 

113); 277 
csk(E 128, 272, 277 
cfi 86 

ce:r Fr. tiers 87 
CCS 30, 86 

cf8i (family name) 219 
ce.-t 30, 86 
C€:(e 95 
C£-tc 86 
C£-fr (not ce.'iT) 95 



ci 127, 128 

ci k9 8i (not ct ib S9) 128 

c»« d Fr. qui est-ce qui 243, 

246 
cii 86 
ctte 86, 201 
cij 86 
cfjVr 146 
ctd 238 
ceA; (usual pronunciation for kek 

113); 194 
cekfwa 163, 164 
ceikS 128 
eel 127, 272, 274 
ceZar 127 

ce:r Fr. choeur 86 
ce:r Fr. coeur 86, 167 
cere Fr. coeureux 247 
oun £. tune 87, 239, 253 
cy 86 
cyn 173 
cyrf 211 
cyje.r forms 204 
(j;y» 253 
cvi.r 216, 249 
CY^T a patent 241 

Z 106, 115, 117 

Zu Fr. 14 9, 50, 124, 166 

l^'xe 104 

Zon E. lawn 239 

ZUT 15 

Zu/ 15 

Z» 10, 105, 115; 117 

la can 123 

lacel 127 

ZaceZ A:9 128 

2a le 123 

Zam 99 

la mjen 123 

?a not 123 

ZarmanaX; Fr. Talmanach 65 

larse 90 

/a«fZ 126, 273 

lasttk 236 

Za 8j>n 123 

Zara.-^ 121 

Zare 117, 183 

laveje 23 

la vot 123 

lavwa (family name) 219 

lawa (family name) 219 
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la Fr.lin 188 

lahre 90, 91, 97 

lUdmd 54 

ladri (family name) 219 

la:p 153 

la-t&m 18, 73 

U Fr. lin 60, 188 

U Fr. rien 89, 92 

U'di 58, 267 

11-^ 81 

le Fr. le 253, 273, 277 

le Fr. les 106, 115 

Icdr.r 26 

Ucel 127 

letri 26 

Zc* Fr. les 106, 115, 117 

levari 18 

le Fr. laid 31 

Im 29, 100, 109 

2£;s Fr. laisse 244 

fcse 137, 189 

Usi 69 

Z£8t 90 

let Fr. laid(e) 29, 74 

let Fr. lait 74 

te« Fr. lettre 89, 178, 242 

fcter mort 239 

Zc Fr. le (not le (pjo) as on 

p. 128, § LI, no. 8) 115 
bbld (family name) 219 
1(9) eg* 123 
l(9)c0l 127 
l(9)c0l kd 128 
l{9) le 123 
1(9) mji 123 
1(9) no:t 123 
Z(») »w« 123 
bsa 76 
Z(j?) ^£ 123 
lestii 126 
Z9t;e 69 
l(9)ve 138 

29v£;A; (family name) 219 
1(9) vo:t 123 
Z(s>) vat 123 
Ztftarte 19, 34 
liberal 113 
liraaro 33 
Ziwwro 33, 35, 36, 90, 91, 92, 

264, 267 
li:r 147 
li:v Fr. livre (E. book) 140 



liv Fr. liyre (E. pound) 229 

lizje:r 25 

Z I 119 

io Fr. lot 239 

lofe 239 

lo/*d.T 239 

hTsje 91 

bno.r 220, 223, 224, 225 

hrsk 173 

Z^n^/- 239, 240 

I5:g 82 

Z5<e 163 

W'^ 112, 180, 201, 269, 277 

15'^tyd 201 

to, JBj lezy jez Fr. lenr 115 

le Fr. leur 118, 122, passim 

le.r 42 

tot? 69, 119 

les Fr. lenr 115, 117, 122, 

pcissim 
lez eft 125 
It(z) Fr. leur(8) 95 
Iw'di 231 
ZsJ Fr. leQon 147 
lu 90 
Zu.« 227 
lut 73 
ZtrA; :)< 239 
lus 227, 239 
Zr/* 80 
luus 227 
/ymf? 176 
lymjeir 25 
^2^ 50 
Zyrft 201, 263 
lysi 121 
Zt/t 50 
lyta 54 
Zti7a 59 

;t(7e Fr. loa6 214 
Im 121 
lm:z 121 

IjUT 13 
ye;^ 24 
ly% 120 

w 115 

m^:l Fr. m&le 15 
m^rdi 14 
wiOT(i« 218 
mu/c 12 
m^'fuje 202, 212 



nn^'fwe.r 12 

m^'fwije 190 

mo tt 135 

mu;; 11, 24 ' 

ma 10, 122 

maderje 44, 94 

magane 83, 202 

magazSL 54 

maj/a-er? 17, 245 

magwa 257 

maHnu 260 

mace.T (rather than macer 87) 

87, 99 
maca Fr. Matthien 185, 220, 

223 
mal 16, 110 
mala:d 128, 234 
maladi 128, 209 
malafigan 260 
maldf 54 
malajele 88 
male'ze 30 
maZ flranc Fr. mal gagn§ 100, 

202 
malgre 169 
maZm 100 
maZ AratfUT 195 
malttd 65, 200, 220, 225 
mame 56 

mam^f? 71, 72, 147, 178, passim 
manasigan 260 
mana/tgan 260 
maniYu 256 
ma;i6:r 101 
majiiftk 101 
manje.r 17 
maj^ant 256 
mart 240, 264 
mare-gwe 190 
mardije 88 
marefsU 110 
margre 169 
mar^'te 220, 225 
ma^rjije 88 
mart 121, 239 
man t^i^e-Ti 225 
manno 19 

maW Fr. merle 18, 208 
mar89ne:r 19 
mam 19, 76 
marsje 19 
marfS'di:z sef 240 
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marfe 80 

marfj 95 

maroe'j 19 

m&rje 17, 250 

m&rje kek& 203, 240 

marjije 88 

ma^aA; 16, 65 

mastf 34, 71, 112 

maskeg 260 

maskvno'^e 260 

ma«A:trA!^nd 256 

ma«5 203 

ma/tkoie 260 

mat Fr. natte 99 

matapas 260 

matafje 260 

wafa 54, 163, 233, 273 

waiti 220, 225 

matflkoU 260 

mav€:z 23 

wia;; 11 

fwa^r-r 95 

ma Fr. main 60, 54, 136, 176, 

249 
md, Fr. mont 55 
mSUd 49, 55 
md'd^ 9 
mdgjne 83 
mUx^.j 11, 104 
ifia-xe 8, 70, 104, 121, 191, 206, 

235, 236, 249, passim 
ma:k 162 
mH-ke 185 
mdUf 106, 239 
mapyir VJl 
mU'ii:r 143 
mdUet 74 
wa<r 95, 203, 267 
ma-en 208 
ma-^'j 202 
ma-pt 202 
mi Fr. main 176 
-ml' Fr. -ment 19 
mice 87 
me Fr. mai 24 
me Fr. mes 122 
medi 27 
metk 227 
mc.A: 227 
mcA::)A; 256, 257 
mekerdi (not mekoerdi 27) 27, 

94, 277 



mekrrdi 27, 94 

m«c« 87, 203, 222 

mdi 220, 225 

menaces 25 

me.T Fr. m6re 24, 92, 272, 

274, 276, 278 
metapej^ 88 
metaj 110, 204, 265, 277 
metive 204, 277 
metres 26 
meer Fr. mes 122 
me-zj (not mg'irJ) 30 
me Fr. maia 173 
m£eA; 227 
meg 82 
m*:^ 30, 82 
me-grir 30 
m£ A» 173, 265 
mekoMLn 27 
me;/ 30, 90 
mele le kaH 188 
me{1)je:r 190 
mf.-m 30, 166, 217 
men Fr. Maine 200 
me.T Fr. mer 171 
mes Ft. messe 29 
mf:s Fr. messe 30 
met forms 150, 151 
me.-t Fr. ma!tre 128 
metres 194 
mf-M:^ 30 

m€M5 106, 124, 162, 187,jMW«m 
m? 115 
m90 124 
mi>ma 33, 117, 192, 200, 208, 

216, 243 
m9ne 33, 62 
m9nwe.r 33, 62, 204, 231 
mi Fr. mis 110 
midi 242 
migren 29 
mt^*t^an 257 
mikwane 260 
mi7, mtZ, mi?--r 114 
mi7j5 114 
minr-r 95 
minAn 41 
miru:A; 12 
mtrwe 96 
mifel 64 
m*te« 257 
mita 205, 265, 267, 270, 277 



miten E. meeting 227 

mi:t%ii 227 

m«r«.r (not mtpf.r) 243 

mizen 29 

mttYt9} 227 

m»A;maA; 257 

mtn 126 

mi«(2tZ 240 

mne 138 

mnir conjugated 148; 243 

mny 99, 100, 110, 121, 245, 

potssim 
mnyzjc 207 
mo 36 
modi I3i 174 
modtt 6ft 174 
mo.r Fr. mord 37 
mo.T Fr. mors 37 
mo:r Fr. mort 37, 128 
m:>d 40, 149, 230 
modeiz 203, 205 
m^'pastn 257 
mokJT.r (mocT.r) 43, 95 
mj^8 40 
m^na 59 
mord 40, 149 
m^rce 87 
m^rao 40, 142 
mortwe.z 62, 205, 270, 277 
mm^ 211 
mjtJf 40 

mAl Fr. mol(le) 41 
mJ 60 

m5:d Fr. monde 140, 172 
mo(n) 122 
mJ:t Fr. monte 199 
m5:t Fr. montre 253 
mo'tH Fr. montagne 56, 205, 

231 
m5'te 109, 231 
moterr^ 93, 230 
ma;2) 42, 140 
me:l 42 
marA^dt 94 
merkerdi (not marA^-rdf 94) 27, 

94 
me^e 191, 211, 245 
mtu'd 150; forms 151; 273 
mude 273 
mudt;r 47, 48, 147 
mudo 273 
mtM^y for Fr. monla 222, 229 
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mtid^ 48 

muk Fr. moucle 205 

mula My 272 

mtUe a ku:d 206, 249 

mtUy d9 si 140 

mtdy t 81 206 

mune for Fr. meonier 206, 270 

wt*n.r 147 

mu8 Fr. monsse 207 

mu/L:r 15 

mufwt 96 

mi^ 153 

wwia«c 207, 270 

muje 131, 160, 162 

mud 150 

tniri 49, 50 

muf Fr. monche 49, 50 

myk Fr. mucre 207, 265, 277 

my:r Fr. mflr 118, 126, 191 

myr^:j 87 

myz^:r 15 

tny^Jc 51, 207 

wMJa Fr. moi 120 

mw^ Fr. moia 14 

mw^ Fr. moifi 173, 194 

mwa Fr. moi 60, 120 

mwa Fr. mois 194 

mwaz 120 

wiu?f 165 

mtcece 87, 273, 274 

mwaso 62 

mwszi 62 

wti?<;? 63 

wje 125, 245 

«u*^« 76 

n&gan 257 

tiai/ 71 

wat/- 34, 111 

nanan 208 

tiam 21, 22 

nanse 225 

wan«t 220, 225, 240 

nap 16, 251 

narf 18, 70, 110 

narve 19 

wavi/c 88 

naz^:r 15 

«a^e.T 60 

tie Fr. n6 24 

ne Fr. nez 224, 245 

neSrmwa 173 



n<;e 63 

ne:z 24, 30, 181, 186 

nat 73, 112, 136, 164 

na:t forms 150 

nftw^e 110 

naje 63 

wftuj^'e 184 

ne:^ 30 

n9 33 

wt Fr. ni 173 

nigog 257 

nik 265, 270 

nOLi; 41 

nini 192 

mer/* 49, 50 

nik Fr. nid 208 

ntVfZe 208 

nik Fr. nid 85 

no 122 

nof^ 200 

no.T 37 

norde (not n^r^ie) 74, 75 

norwa (rather than nonoa 98, 

246) 72, 98, 246 
noz 122 

tpwc 40, 113, 241 
njre 220, 223, 247 
normWdo (family name) 219 
no:8 d o.r 210 
not 122 
nAt 241 • 
n^to 254 
n5 168 

nJ |)0 Fr. non pas 248 
ne Fr. nenf 70, 112, 207, 214, 

265, 267, 277 
nef 42 
nef, ne-z 114 
(nof) 71 
nev e.r 233 

nw 100, 115, 120, passim 
nu de 121 
nu pr9n3 101 
Mt«n.T 143 

nuz (not nousr 115) 115, 120 
nuz O't 121 
nico 14 
ntcf.r 62, 154 
nwerj 210 
wtt?fj> 114 
«tt7<;o 63 
ntia:^ 50, 240 



^ Fr. niais 101 
nes 101, 182 
n€-zri 34 
;wm 101 

Fr. ean 36, 216 

Fr. hant 214 

Fr. 08 36 

O'bar^ (not o'ba.r^ 18) 18, 66 

o6<?;V.T 143 

o'bel 208, 277 

oWt 38, 39, 48, 235, 250, 267 

oblije (not oblie) 251 

odet (family name) 219 

o'xordyi (rather than oxordyi 

38, 39, 104) 38, 39, 104, 164, 

249 
O'c^ (rather than oc^) 86 
o'c& (rather than oc&) 86 
o'cynme 168 
2at^ 256 

lje:r Fr. an lieu 217 
Jjeir d9 169, 171 
oprs d9 Fr. anpr^s de 169 
o:r Fr. hors 38, 169 
o.T Fr. or 108, 109, 210 
o.r Fr. or (maintenant) 38 
ru Fr. an ras 187, 209 
r^ d9 169, 171 
o'si 37, 112, 162 
o'si bji kd 173 
o'sito k9 (not o'sito ka) 173 
o'i 120, 205, 211, 215, passim 
Ota 37, 165 
Ota kom Ota 168 
o-te 37, 117 

O'tel (not o-teZ 108) 108, 109 
o'tmwe 260 
O'Um (rather than oton) 108, 

215, 249 
O't An (rather than otAn) 41 
o'terfwa (rather than oterfwa) 

93, 163 
O'tun 49 
ve.p 217 
ov^r^'le 241 
ojys 220, 223 
O'xordyi (rather than 07;ordt{i 

104, 164) 38, 39, 104, 163, 

164, 197, 273, 274, 277, 278, 

passim 
O'xordyi (not o'zordyt) 109 
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obei.r 24 

o-heji:r (not o'bej.r) 143 

ob^i 123 

oblje 48 

jbj€kte 241 

Tdor^ 9 

j/Vs 233, 241 

jfri 272 

j/Kt 147 

jifctj& 85 

om 106, 127, passim 

Tne.'t 30 

j^ 40 

aA;^c 40 

opino 101 

JiwYaZ 110 

opc€:d (not j>pc#^ti) 67; forms 

150 
aprese 178 
j[p8arre 19, 67 
opstak 16, 67 
j|ptotw.T 67, 273, 274 
XT 108 
or^:k 12 

:wa;j 108, 109, 171 
ara 54 
^a.-^ 114 
jr^e 108, 109 
:>rf^' 240 
jr^o 88 
jr^ 82, 108, 109 
orgilne 92 

^flpya 92 

Trine 35, 36, 109 

jryJ 88 

Tfjet 74 

^ya (for Fr. orgelet) 88 

ofj^ 88 

TTJeje 88 

jrj 194 

^:j 229 

ostin^'^d 66 

:>s*««€ (not ostin) 66, 67, ^64, 

265, 267, 270, 273, 274, 277, 

278 
ostinemi 66 
rton 109 
o^jrdiii 33, 39, 51 

5 passim, 128, 130 foot-note 1, 

181 
3'datra 260 



5;flf 106 

5:k (rather than 5A; 202) 

178, 202, 203, passim 
5(n) 115 
3:z 114 



154, 



a Fr. enx 42, 120 

de 121 

ef 42; Fr. cenfs 70, 110, 278 

en Fr. une 50, 65, 107 

e:r Fr. heure 42, 162, 224 

erekwr 14 

erm0;j 210 

erezmi 167 

^-r Fr. enx 120 

0z o't 121, 125, 128, passim 

cef Fr. oenfa 70 

oen Fr. nne 107, 113 

OS Fr. un 58, 60, 70, 107 
€B, en Fr. nn 113 
<gn, (Bn, yn 107 
a jpa 112 

pail 242 
i)a(;)r 169 
|)are 209 
pautf 243 
1)U Fr. pas 9, 168 
p^ for Fr. in- 208 
p{^:k 15 
p^:ka:^ 84 
i)U-^ 15 
pu-^T 12, 34 
p^'lr.r 12 
i)0 OS 128 
i>UT 13 

i?OT£ 12 

p^re 203, 209, 270 

p^:s 177 

|)0-sa*je (rather than pL^sa^-e 17) 

17, 241 
|)0-8c 12, 76, 200, 232, 232 
pt^'se to byU 176 
v^'U:r 12 
p^'ttsri 12, 35 
pL^'tyra:^ 12 
puj 11, 24, 30 
i)aflra.j 209, 256, 258 
pageje 209 
i?aA:an 260 



pace 86 

i)afc 31 

pane 23, 101 
I |>ap 16 

I papL> (not papa 214) 169, 176, 
208, 214, 216, 243 

papina 258 

papcerman 242 

par (not par 200) 200, 230 

pa(:)r 169 

parapel 184, 209 

parapyi 91, 92 

par^ 122, 128 

|)ard 71 

pardone (not pardons) 117 

pardri 19 

|>ar(iy 19, 49, 241, 249, 253 

pare 209 

|>ar«/ 192 

pare 126 

parese 124 

j?ar£.-t forms 150 

i>ar/? 58 

parfet (not parfet) 29 

l>af/Mj 19, 34 

j>aW 18, 224 

parK Fr. pr61art 94 

parK'je 202 

par^c 90, 117 

|)arforu 116 

parhie 202 

pannft 19 

parm» 169 

parokje 19 

paroce 86 

parpett(e 19 

parseverdLs 19 

jjarsi 19 

j}arst9td;« 20 

parsiste 20 

i)arsj» 20, 67, 124, 128, 182, 
183, 212, pas8tm 

parsjna:^ 20 

I>ar8jnf2 20 

j>ars^n 50 

parswade 20 

parswe 97 

parsjen 19 

|>ar/' 18 

part 18, 20, 110, passim 

paHi (not puHi 201) 121, 162, 
240, 245 
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partinas 20 

partir 49, 143 

partu 241 

parvar^o 20 

parvartir 20 

parvart8i:r 20 

parwas 67 

|)asit(») 173 

paspejLf 88 

|)aiyf 209 

pa^jeis 56 

jpat 16, 171, 209 

paiak 85, 207 

patet 152, 166, 180, 211, 254, 

258, passim 
paid 54 
patent 241 
pato-^e 217 
pat:?/' 217 
patuje 202 
patwa 59 
pare 17 
pa^' 11, 30 
pajas 248 
pa^e 192, 209, 265 
pa Fr. pain 54, 216, 254 
pa Fr. pin 54 
pd Fr. pent 55 
pd'hina 258 
p<l-d 55 
padur 13 
ptlna (not pana 72) 72, 169, 

171 
pa-na k9 173 
pa-twe (not p a tut) 168 
pi Fr. paon 55, 56 
pi'tyre 118 
peizan 58 
|)a«a 58 
pemasieir 241 
pmtA:^ 260 
penfri 27, 31, 32 
pepcT 210, 264 
pepif\je:r 200 
per Fr. pdre 24, 106, 272, 274, 

276, 278 
peri 34 
peribo'ka 260 
pettcan 260 
pejc 108, 148, 232 
pe/c pwr 250 
pe Fr. je paye 140, 147 



pedle.r 242 

pfm&tna 260 

peme.-tr 241 

pen 29, 109 

p€.r Fr. paire 199, 237, 243, 

247 
per for Fr. pis d'une vache 210 
perd 149 

pe.'f (rather than pef 80) Fr. 
pfiche 30, 80, 105, 127, passim 
pe.'fe 212 
p^e 193, 242 
i)f-?i;5 90, 34 
p^ Fr. pain 55, 57 
pit 57 
pa^a 210 
p(9)£e 139 
pspu 9 
p(9)tds 260 
in Fr. pnis 35, 52, 140, 163, 

185, 214, passim 
pik 210 
pikwa 258 
pica 194, 210 
picc Fr. piquet 222 
pice Fr. piti§ 87, 225 
pilyl 167 
pinki 258 
p^V 201 
ptT 34 
pirjg 258 

pit 203, 220, 223, 242 
piwi (not piwt) 260 
pyUT 13, 34 
pijr 95 
p?a;ate(r) 227 
pZu;< Fr. pl&tre 15 
plas 16, 216; for Fr. plancher 

154, 183, 211, 265, 268 
plaster 227, 242 
plat 73, 112 

pin Fr. pleiu 54, 198, 217, 252 
plafe 140, 206, 212 
pla:t 112, 222 
plede 111 
pkn 177, 215 
planer 101 

p/f.T 155; forms 156, 157 
pi? 57 
p?5:(i 7, 57; conjugated 152, 

153 
pli Fr. pluie 51 



pler9r^ 116 

ply Fr. plus 91, 165, 166, 168 

plrme 211, 268 

plys Fr. plus 79, 140, 165, 

166 
plysk9 Fr. puisque 92 
plys k9 173 

plyzjer 110, 127, 128, passim 
po 36 

pom^mifc 211, 264, 265 
porno 38, 39 
pom^mX; 211 
po.T Fr. pore 38 
por Fr. port 38 
posttd^ 242 
postofts 242 
po:t? 36, 224 
poverte 93 
pjZ 121, 223 
pj/i 124 

poht 140, 220, 223, 224, 228 
pol3 186, 203, 220, 223 
pom 118 
pjfiwntA; 211, 277 
pon^r 13, 40 
pone Fr. (eni)poigner 171 
pjn« Fr. poignet 40 
port 230, 232 
portage 211 
pjr(c 124 
poHfe 231 
pjrt 2c 118 
posi:b 40 
pj«t 40, 41, 239 
postal 16 
pj/* 40, 207, 233 
pot 73, 74, 177, 221 
potnn 34, 40, 273 
(pom 41) 
p^2 41 

pAm Fr. paume 37 
p-<im Fr. pomme 41 
pAmps 243 
pAutf 243 
p^jj 183, 243 

pASt 41 

p5 Fr. pont 171 

po'pr 95 

p5 h* Fr. pondent-elles 50 

po'tifikK^ 9 

pe Fr. peux 42 

pe Fr. pen 142, 165 

39 
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pep 42 

pepe^je 44, 63, 91, 94, 165, 175, 

225 
pepcdje 91, 92 
p0:r 42, 109, 153, 215, 244 
perl^ 94, 99 
permie 93, 201 
peme 93 
pemez CL jjo 122 
pemr-r 95 
perse 44, 173, 213 
pcBTseir 243 
perswe 96 
per^dts 94 
prp^ 43 

j?rmi 35, 43, 91, 92, 164, 221 
prre 43 

prr^dts 2:7y 28, 94 
poe.r 148 
jpceriu 94 
pp^ 9 

2)r3 49, 110, 183 
prd:d 150; forms 151 
prd:d en marf 243 
jwa^Lsr a p^ 122 
i>rf 49, 110, 167, 183 
pri'sipal 113 
pri'ti 67 
prefe:r 126 
j)re/o 10 
i>rctr 268 
pretT-r 95 
prezarve 20 
i)rc^5 247 
2>r£ <& 169 
prfs 228 
i^rfsA; 166 
pre-fe 30, 131 

i)rf:t Fr. pr^tre 30, 131, 239 
pre-te (not prete 243) 216, 243 
pret9re 117 
pr9mje 114 
pr9mje:r 109, 114 
i>n Fr.pris 246 
j>nt7C 68 
2)r?jc 165 
prijeir 25 
priz^ne 101 
prohaib 16 
j)rj/»t 152 
prjfite 152 
prom{d)ne 161 



pr^mt 174 

prjip 118, 204 

jwj/f 40 

l)r5/3?n 109 

j>rjt'ar6 18, 25 

i>ry7*« 101 

prt 60, 73, 189, 225, passim 

ptit 183 

i)<ft 152 

ptcene 260 

pton« 260 

ptama.r 260 

pf/t 80 

in4^tij 227 

puderrt 93 

pudrdri 212 

pi42amJ 212, 215 

pwfc 160 

pum 49 

2>w^u.T 49 

inir 60 

pu{i)r 169 

pur A:? 173 

purkwas Fr. ponrqnoi est-ce 121, 

166, 167, 173 
pursyir 147, 264, 265, 268, 270, 

273, 277 
purta 173 
purvy ko 173 
pusa-je 212 
j>u80j« 212 
puse 109, 152 
piwje.T 25, 140 
put 73 
PMM76.T 46, 69, 154, 155; formi 

157 
pul 49, 50, 105, 160 
puHn 227, 243 
py Fr. pins 51, 91, 92, 168, 

183, 265, 268 
pynir 143 
pynise 164 
py en afe.r 212 
pys k9 173 
pyto 163, 164 
ptro Fr. poids 14 
jptco Fr. pois 14, 191 
pwarje (fanulj name) 219 
ptc£'t dy pi:r 142 
pwe'te 142 
ptcesj 60 
iJtrc ,2r5 60, 108 



pwe:l 106, 112, 244 

pwe.r 62, 122, 126, passim 

ptoero 62 

pwerje (family name) 219 

pwe:v 62, 69 

pw€V9rje:r 25 

pwevfjcT 25 

jnrg^t^ 142 

i^ano 60, 126 

jR;a.T (not ptar 88, 220) Fr. 

Pierre 18, 88, 220, 223, 240 
pjaro (not piaro 220) 220, 223, 

243 
pjas 74, 75, 78, 232 
pje 213 
ft;>no 32 
iy>.T 112 
pjes (not jw£« 199, 226) 76, 199, 

226 
pjo:l 210, 211 
pvi Fr. plnie 51, 91, 92, 164, 

191 
PV* Fr.puits 203 

ral 92 
ramystfe 212 
ramysje 212 
ra-te.r 212 
ro Fr. ras 10, 187 
ru Fr. rat 10 
rof 244 
ru.-/l 244 
ro-myscc 212 
f\Any8tfe 212 
r^-my^e 212 
rope 12 
ru.r 13, 15, 92 
r^Ur 212, 213, 270 
f\.'to 12 
rojc 13 
rdfto 173, 213 
rah%LT 65, 97 
rabwe 97 
ra/- 243 
rafre/tir 30 
raib 215, 244 
rakokije 225 
raibrce 97, 98 
ramu*« 171 
ramusc 12, 200, 257 
rame 99 
ramystfe 89 
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ramy^e 89 

raple 139 

r&po:r 67 

ras 16 

rave . 69 

raetoe 96 

ra:^ 16 

ra^tf 81 

rapie 81 

ra Fr. rein 54, 218, 242 

rn Fr. rond 55 

rabri 97 

rH'brisa:^ (rather than rlibrisa:^) 

97 
rad 162 
ra-fle 55 
r&'ferme 151 
rfl-arc 213, 270 
rakS'ire 113 
rflpUT 13, 15 
rH'plir 143 
rcW Fr. rentre 216 
raere 162 
ratrye 213 
rd-v^rse 44, 251 
rS'weije 63 
rd'tD^e 69 
rfl-^e 55 
ra-j 216 
re 6L/t£.-m 174 
rerft.r 29 
redzyiir 25 
re^aZe 82 
re^/e 82 
rekl^:m 15 
rcA:jZ(c 188 

rehiiam (not rekwiam) 21, 22 
repd'd 55 
rcpete 117 

rep:wc Fr. r^ponda 152 
rep5;cf 150; forms 151, 152 
res Fr. (tu) restes 161 
rettf 34, 71, 110, 111, 122, passim 
retersur 94 
retrrsir (rather than retyrsir 27) 

27, 28, 94 
rezipe:r 213 
rez^n 124 
rcxrjwe 26, 27 
repfur (not repi:tr) 81 
wd 50 
re<iiT 29 



rfflr 29, 82 

rem Fr. reine 30 

ren Fr. renne 30 

renf 254 

mte 78, 76, 121, 162 

resti 174 

ff.t? 69 

reeS 30, 79, 92 

r9bo.r 37 

f92m.T 265 

f9/ia 70, 91, 92 

rdforme 44 

r9gard 125 

f^prf 82, 181 

r9komdL'de 117 

raArto* 84 

rpZu/ 15 

r9lik (tk) 109 

r9mar«m£ 20 

rdmarsje 20, 92 

r»wm;r (rather than rdmnir) 100 

r9mo.r 37 

rwe 33, 101 

r9pa-ti.r 33 

f3>pn 67 

rs^o-grc 33, 218 

rdpozwe 96 

rdptof 33 

rs>8a.-6 192 

r9farfe 20 

fi?ttra.s 33, 213, 214, 268, 277 

rdtrei 29 

»-9tJ(T;^ 81 

r3tm«.T (instead of rarantrr) 231 

»vt?tr« 218 

{r9vni:r) (rather than r9Jmir) 100 

r9vje 178 

n 126 

rido 36 

rt:r conjugated 148 

rir^ 116 

nr.T 43 

n/L.T 15 

rifLu:r 15 

n.t? 92 

nt 254 

rfcwy 154 

Wt?e 192 

roa Fr. rouet 21, 74 

rotst 48 

ro<8*:r 48 

ro:d 36 



ro<fe (not r^d^) 254 

rodr (not rjdr) 95, 268 

ro:£ 37, 79, 146, passim 

rob 40, 178, passim 

ro:b 239 

r:>/tf 171 

r.4/' 118, 244 

rAn 234, 244 

rJ/^r-r 95 

rJ.-p 149 

rJ-^r 95 

rpo:zwe 97 

rs9we:r 69, 154, 155; forms 

157 
r«y 230, 249 
rfarf 253 
re««ra« 33 
ru Fr. roue 45, 253 
nta 21 
rM< 172, 229 
ru'ti 47, 48 
nrtiVr 47, 48 
ru:^ 81 
ni^* 46 
ru^r-r 95 
rydweje 63 
ryw 119, 195 
rymafts 8, 99 

ryso 51, 108, 121, 214, passim 
rv9na 218 
rwa (not roa 31) Fr. rouet 31, 

74 
rtoejal 63 
rwejom 63 
r«7f< 74 
rw^al 16 
f^l 128, 176 
r/€A» 168 

s Fr. se 115 

8 Fr. ce 123, 124, 126 

«u 10, 50, 76, 115, 124, 125, 

126, passim 
sub 11, 12, 50 
suspan 244 
sa Fr. ^ 10 
8a Fr. sa 122 
«adu (not 8a6o 10) 10, 66 
sagamite 261 
sat&o.T 246 
8aib 16 
sakawa 261 

39* 
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sakermi 93 

sakerfts 94 

$&kTrft8 M 

sakr 174 

sakre 174 

sakre fu 174 

sakre modi fu 174 

sakrile:; 24 

sakrisii 174 

«a/ 16, 118, 136, 212, passim 

salaid 16 

saU 177, 216 

8al5 245 

sa/tra 97 

saZtre 96 

sap^ Fr. sapin 54 

sape Fr. sapin 17 

saj)? Fr. sapin 17 

sapresti 174 

sare Fr. saurai 223, 277 

sarf 70, 110 

8a>f©^' 77 

sarmi 20 

sarmJ 20, 211 

sarmone 20 

«arp 18 

«arpf 20 

saH 18, 20 

«art6 20 

sartenmi 167 

«aiT^ 20 

sarvi 128 

samVr 20, 143 

sarvitT.r 43 

sarrt^ 20, 34 

sarvite 20 

sarviiyd 20 

sarvja.'b 20 

sarvjat 20 

sarj- 18 

«arjf 20 

safd Fr. satin 54 

sa^f Fr. satin 17 

saU Fr. satin (not «a<r) 17 

satisfet 29 

savate 214 

savages 256, 258 

sarjnff 214 

«ai7j 189 

«a ru Fr. savez-vous 273, 277 

sawajen 261 

saiceir 62, 69, 155; forms 158 



sn Fr. sans 169 

«a Fr. sens 78 

sa-ftfe 140, 142, 162 

«a fo 173 

sm 175 

sa-fen 29 

sa-ti:r 143 

85-<«(;r) a 170 
1 sSL'tral 16 
1 «a.8r 114 
I sSi'^e 55 
I si, sik, see Fr. cinq 113 

8€ Fr. saint 216 

seklL-t 114 

Sim 232 

«^'l)af« 73 

si:t 50 

sf.i c.;n 109 

s? ^frwf 118 

«« Fr. ses 122 

se Fr. ces 123 

sede 76 

5e./ 244 

sc/ero 10 

seUb 29 

«eno 10 

serje 186 

serjezme 224 

8 c saAra 174 

8eJ5 201, 268, 270, 277 

sez Fr. ses 122 

sez Fr. ces 123 

sezcl 258 

8«I.T 143 

8f;A; 76 

8£kt(l:b 173 

8f/ Fr. sel 76, 90 

sertifik^ 10 

sig 82 

8fA: 84 

S€kt(l:b 85 

8fn 232 

8«i( 232 

sere Fr. serrer 179; (serr6) 247 

sef 240 

8f« E. set 245; (not set) 249 

set, se-z 114 

8f</e 245 

8f.T 69 

8^*5 27 

8f.r Fr. seize 114 

sezi:r 143 



se'ziir 30 

se'iisa:b 30 

8fr5 30 

8^ Fr. ce 33, 115, 123, 124, 126, 

passim 
S9kup 33 
S9ku.r 33 
8(90a 125 
89l^ 10, 33 
8*/rn 227 
seluun 227 

8(d/)V» 126 

S9md:s 214 

8eini;8 33 

89fn« 118 

89men 221, 231, 240 

s(9)men 233, 243 

8(p)< 123, 124 

si Fr. si 168, 247 

si Fr.-ci 124 

8t Fr.scie 140, 197 

sifle 111 

simce.T 87 

8t>»a/ 110 

8t;r (family name) 219 

8t8, sts, si'Z 114 

8t8i7 225 

8t8t/ 35, 220, 225, 226 

8itam 18 

s i vu pie 249 

sije for Fr. siffler 214, 268, 270 

sit Fr. -ci 124, 194 

sit Fr. ici 1(56, 167 

skuj^ 258 

8/U 10 

0^ 246 

slak 246 

82a<;« 247 

shpers 247 

smarf 247 

8 mez5 124 

swen 127, 154 

snak 172, 247 

80 Fr. saut 37 

80.T 37. 76 

S08je:r 25 

so:v 148 

8ora;^ 88, 209, 256 

8ora^f8 88, 209 

8jWo 10 

son Fr. sonne 216 

sonr-r 95 
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son 178 

8one 40, 61, 140, 142, passim 

sofw 61, 273 

sorsje:r 25 

sort Fr. Borte 40, 176 

syrH 162, 254 

soHir 143 

soriif^ (not sorHr^S) 10 

saI Fr. sol 41 

«5(n) 122 

s5:h 66 

se2u Fr. celle-U 124 

seme 52 

«aZ Fr. ceUe 124, 125 

sel Fr. seal 42, 211 

seUit (tO 124 

W.T 42, 192, 237 

serwa 45, 72, 98 

w;j Fr. ceux 124, 125, 126, 228 

sez 2o 126 

sb:z iL. 124, 125 

sezistt 126 

sezsi 126 

se.r «»t 124, 125 

span 234, 247 

»p3(ia 173 

spektak 16 

«ptV 248 

spri 248 

«pnij 248 

8 save 148 

««uii;5 109 

8/and 248 

8t€:k 249 

(«<«rr« E. star) 18 

sUl(i)stt 126 

«^£ffo 126 

^telsi 126 

«to 123, 124 

st9li{i 124, 125, 126 

st^litUL. 124, 125 

»te/Ywi't (*0 124, 125 

stilL. 126 

«ftm 233, 239, 243, 249 

stimbot 227 

sti-mbout 227 

stimce.'r 249 

8ft«tf 126 

sUimbooi 227 

8f^A; 249 

«/^(2(9) 245 

fif^(i(-8r) 249 



stAf 215, 234. 250 
sta/u 124 
steUit (tt) 124 
8/rap 249 
stri.g 74, 76 

»tcrifc(«) 249 

stypi:d 136 

«wftarAi/c («uiwcc) 47, 48 

suberce 86, 94 

sitbrice 86 

8u.-<2 150; forms 152 

suce 87 

aw/" 70 

suflr-r 95 

8«/n 272 

si4Ze:t; 141, 228 

sulve 139 

sunta.'s 51, 52 

sune 49 

8i«;»e 40, 49 

sup 68, 229 

supe 136, 226 

8up{9)ze 139 

supje.r 25 

sur Fr. sons 97, 98, .171 _, 

st«(;)r Fr. sons 169 

swrd 71 

surifo lly 270 

8urt/b(2 69, 266 

surwa 97, 98 

susts 47, 48 

«t«tfrdf 54 

suvi 163 

suTfrdf 54 

«H;c 49, 89, 136, 177, 258, passim 

sy Fr. chea 45, 51, 52, 77, 169, 

172, 244, 247 
sy Fr. snd 246 
sy Fr. (je) snis 51, 132, passim 
sy Fr. snr 50, 77, 98, 99, 

110, 169, 171, 172, 184, 206, 

240, 264, 268, 270, 273, 277, 

poisim 
syetr 72 
syfi 70 
sy I ka 2O0 
sy 115 172 
syme 51, 52, 231, 273 
sypo.z 37 
syprem 29 
syr Fr. sons 77, 97 
sy:r Fr. snr 254 



syr Fr. sftr 193 

syrm^ 168 

syrtra 72 

syw^e 250 

«y?f< 73, 112, 113 

swa Fr. soi 115, 120, 121 

swa Fr. soi 120 

swene 40, 61 

stce;^^ 61 

stoey 213 

swesH't 61 

««7ej5 63 

«(?£/• 62, 70 

swe.r 161 

«M7£8a.*t 114 

«tt7f«a«(it8, -dts, -cU'Z 114 

swesS'tedis, -dtSf -di-z 114 

sinYe 250 

atrt*/* 250 

sjar^ 18 

«ic;^ 248 

-^*? Fr. -tion 56 

^e.f 24 

^el 76 

i|;o Fr.sean 35, 36, 264, 265, 

268, 270, 273, 277 
syi 126 

w{ig Fr. celni qne 127 
syil^ 126, 273 
SV*«(0 126 
9V»t 154 
syw 109 

/* Fr. je 115 

/b 10 

/Life 212, 215 

/t.T 13, 92, 188, 241, 250 

IL-rce 87 

/U-ry 14 

furwB'je 14 

/t-f^e 172 

/l^o 14 

/L-ten Fr. ch&taigne 100, 101 

/t-ten Fr. ch&tain 13, 29 

/ttfcn 13 

/tttmf 56 

/tto 13, 37 

IL'to d kyloi (rather than f^:to) 

215 
fagamo 259 
/aikf (better facM) 58 
/aifca 17 
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/ac? 86 

f&cdt 86, 128 

falTir 7, 43 

/»p Fr. 6charpe 27, 28, 68, 98, 

99, 154 
/apo 127, 214 
farfeij 20, 77, 80 
/ar/e 20, 109 
/aW 80, 113, 121 
farpice 87 
farf 222 
/ar/c 121, 243 
far^ 114 
/ar^c 232, 251 
fapo 23 

Arf^.;/ 270 

farfe 246 

/a«pf.-t 247 

/ah'n 246 

faUd 247 

/aft 118, 161 

fU'del 71 

/a-cc 87 

fSL-pun 227 

fOrsoner 101 

/a.t 118 

/a-fe 111 

/a;^ 232 

ra-^e 123 

/S^r 95 

/2a?mpu.t9} 227 

fetrnpuutij 227 

/«po 23 

fen Qerm. sch5n 36 

/f.:p 245 

fe:p d9 fapo 245 

fe-ve 246 

Ad 186, 245 

fe.fi 204 

/f.r 167, 193 

feriU Ft. charit6 31, 32, 183 

fes Fr. sfeche 77, 240 

fese 77, 268 

/£«r£g 77 

feswe.r TJ 

fevre 44 

f€:z 30, 147, 199 

/j>/«.T 83 

fi9)ma 54, 244, 250, 276 

f{9)m€ 272, 276 

/jTaZ 69, 81 

/fo 69, 81 



fifyne 102 

/«A:an« 102 

/i.r 246 

ftpe 246 

/ma 274 

fmi 32, 124, 189, 217, 244, 274, 

278 
fmi d (t) fe:r 233 
fnice 247 
foff^er 25 

/<>;cT (rather than fojer) 88 
/b.\2r 79 
/j/a 80 
fokolf^ 10 
/j»p 245 
fe Fr. Chez 45, 115, 120, 169, 

172, 264, 266, 268, 270, 277 
fef 70 

fez Fr. che« 169, 172 
fez e Fr. chez loi, chez elle 

121, 125 
fre Fr. (je) serai 80 
f se Fr. je sais 115 
f sy Fr. je suis 115, 121, paseim 
f ey apre 110 
f f(l:t 115 
fu 80 

futjam (not futiam) 76 
fu8 49, 50, 77 
/y Fr. (je) suis 80 
fyne Fr. chemin^e 52 
fyt 73, 174 

fy Fr. chez 169, 172, 222 
fyz Fr. chez 169, 172 
fyz e 136 
ftoa 59 
/tt7aj£ 260 
fwezi:r 143 
«wf/* 188 
/iff 80 
fi(ine Yt, chemin^e 52 

t Fr. tu, te 115, 116 

t in pari t i 118 

tatz 251 

<u' 10, 172 

((u) 277 

< u ik a tc£.T 123 

t^:r 15, 163, 165, 213 

<U8 15 

<u.-t 176 
t^'tune 47, 48 



(u/ 15 

fo«e 13 

M 11 

(uje 258 

tu'je 88 

(ujar 87 

tL.'JT:r 13 

(uja.T 88 

ta 10, 122 

tab 65, 66, 124, 232, passim 

ta:b 8, 16, 66 

ta6u 10, 66, 243, 254, 259 

tabagan 259 

tabace.r 87 

(a&0(;'e 63, 66, 91, 92, 94, 165 

tale.r 163, 164, 165, 235, 264 

tanuhL^k 259 

tanO.'t 125 

tan« 243 

tap 251 

tapt 204 

tarase 20 

tardt/ 35, 71, 111, 112 

tari:b 20, 34 

tanb 20, 34, 92 

torm 18 

tamtVr 20 

tarJcT 25, 109 

ta89ri 215 

(a^» 220, 225, 252 

ta 165 

<a-6tt.r 215 

tadi h9 173 

ea-<iw k9 173 

tadermi 94 

ta A» 173 

Wi)e.-< 243 

ta^'5 Fr. attention 223 

ta.'t 112, 189, 252 

ti Fr. tempt 56, 72, 113, 127, 

214, 234, passim 
tibe 45 
ti:k 251 
te Fr. tea 122 
te Fr. th4 176 
t«6o.T 251 
te.r Fr. taire 155 
te:ty 170 
te? Fr. tea 122 
tf.T Fr. taire 155; forms 158 
U:r Fr. terre 92, 110, 230, 239 
teri 243 
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terir 31, 32, 215 

t€:t 30 

Ut bi k wi 168 

U.i d arije 216 

Uty 170 

t€ze vu 121 

tibe 45 

il'd 7, 154 

t?dy 57 

U 33, 115, 116 

toan«r 104 

t9nL.;j 11 

te^ 163, 165, 194, 253 

tQpM- 33, 163, 165, 181 

ti in interrogation, exclamation, 
etc. 50, 118; 128, 132, 133, 
134, 160, 161, 175, 178, 186, 
246, 273, 277 

ttbado (family name) 219 

Ukwape 261 

Uc€t 251 

tim 227, 237, 251 

U:m 227 

tinet 111 

tipol 223 

tin.'je 13, 34 

Uf^'jtni 13 

tirwe 96 

Ut Fr. petite 89 

iizan 176 

<i>J:n« 102, 171 

ti:^ 34 

tfim 227 

to:l 216 

toZatn (not <o2a«n) 243, 252 

toro 37 

to;8 252 

to:z 252 

fc)do.T 220, 224 

todj:r 224 

tj/* 252 

tatnak 85, 254, 259 

tjn 162 

tj(n) 122 

fjro.;/ 11, 216 

Uf 252 

<^/« 253 

tAmbl9(r) 227 

t^n 41 

^•6c 116 

to'be d &mu.r 252 

tS'ble.r 221y 252 



ta*6« 45, 116, 162, passim 

trap 16 

trava:j 106, 125, 222 

*rat?2yc 116, 209, pamm 

travaje o mece 203 

trav€:r 231 

travers (not trarers) 44 

iraversa 44, 54 

traf?erse 44 

traverse 44 

trarrr« 17 

trazor 22 

tra Fr. train 54 

tra Fr. tronc 55 

trable 252 

era-Art;; (better tracvj) 34 

tra-ctl 34 

traci;j 86 

tra-ciZ 86, 253 

trd'pe Fr. tromper 55, 158, 161 

trilpe 55 

trd'pT.r 55, 95 

trd'spo.r 37 

era.t 114 

<r£ 112, 156 

trc^o.T 37 

trezorje:r 25 

erf/" 29 

trem^n 251 

tren Fr. traine (verb) 230 

ire.n Fr. traine (noun) 216 

trfnu.T 15 

tren a bijo 216 

trtno 184, 195, 232 

trenr 95 

trft Fr. traite 29 

trett Fr. traltre 72 

tre-.e 114 

<r?hUT 15 

trtbo:r 37 

ertA:<ra^• 216 

troto 39 

tro 40, 50, 109, 165, 180, 210, 

passim 
trotT 95 
trotwe.r 62 
(r5.;p 217 
trope 161 
(ru 45 

tnifcCO 232, 252 
truno 47, 48 
tru:v 175 



irwre 253 

enra Fr. troig 211 

trwas Fr. trois 114 

trwo Fr. trois 14,176,206,243 

trwL^z, trtoa-z 113 

% Fr. tu 134 

tfek 233, 234 

tfEce 233 

e/fZ Fr. quel 87 

tftsone 102 

tpMr9n E. children 18 

tfimztju:r 101 

ew Fr. tout 74, 112, 121, 

passim 
tu d ce ku 169 
tu d stilt 154 
tM 2a nvt 74, 76, 151, 153 
tule de 129 
tu I ^r 74, 76 
tu:r 45, 72 
turcdy 87 
iumavts 21 
tum9rs« 21 
tufe 80 

eu(<) 128 

<w( Fr. tout 74, 112 

tut efi 65 

tut en rAn 244 

tu t stfit (rather than tu d stfit) 

154, 242 
tus Fr. tousse 195 
tuf 49, 50 
tut Fr. tout 73, 74, 192, 246, 

247 
ty le 118 
ty, t 115, 116 
tytwerje 63 
twa 120 
twa Fr. toi 59 
twa 120 

e «?a bj^ Fr. tu vols bien 115 
twa Fr. toit 59 
twaz 120 
ttreZft 61 
tu?f»wt 220, 226 
twe:z 62 
(/un 253 
tiie (not «yer 50) 50, 153, 185, 

199 
(V« 2a 2a-p 217 

M Fr. 08 46, 78 
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u-blid's 273, 277 

ubli^e 47, 48, 231, 242 

um 49 

umUT 47, 48, 171 

unet 49 

up 68 

wragam 260 

m Fr. OS 46 

U8 Fr. ofi est-ce 166 

iL-t Fr. 6te 252 

utar.d 213 

t«<« 47, 48, 140, 142, 273, 274 

uU 245 

u'tiko 260 

tct? Fr. onvres 116 

uvaH 18, 241 

uvri 272 

t«rn.T 147 

uwa:^ 194 

ti-^wrdv* 39 

F.t? Fr. onvre 49 

yfjni 50 

yfrozini 60 

ykaristi 50 

i/2aZt 50 

yfo^* 50 

ym^.T 231 

yn 70 

ynivarsel 20 

ynicarsiU 20 

yn5 102 

yrj»p 50 

y8to/* 50 

y^fn 50, 220, 224, 253, 273 

y^m 35, 50, 220, 221, 226 

t?o 10 

VK.:z 11, 198, 217 

v^*z0 217 

vafoi65 84, 273, 277 

vace 86 

ra/ (c t) Fr. qnUl yaille 268 

valtz 233 

vate.T 217, 246 

ra/r.T 43 

vapr.T 17, 43 

varb 18 

vardir 20 

rardut 20 

t7ardy.T 20 



vardzir 20 

var^fk/ (not rar^fZu 10) 10, 20, 

82 
varme'j 20 
varmtn 35 
vam Fr. veme (vergne) 102, 

217 
vam Fr. yeme not vergne 

100, 249 
vami:r 20 
vam Fr. yergne (yeme) 102, 

217 
vars 18 
rar< 18 
vartigo 20 
uar/y 20 
vars 162 
©art 154, 204, 275 
var^ 18, 239, 244 
var^e 20, 68 
t?*/* 142 
vajfUt 162 
t?a Fr. vend 225 
vd. Fr. vent 162, 243, 246 
t?a Fr. vin 54 
vlUd 149 

t7(l*(2a Fr. vendais 59 
va-derdt 94, 216 
vd'dr 95 
rate 245 

t?f Fr. vent 56, 162, 243 
ve(t)f vi'Z 114 
vi'tde-z 114 
vi'teos, -en 114 
rcru Fr. verrat 174 
veje 136 
vegetal 110 

t?£?t»w 91, 92, 266, 273, 277 
ve:p 217 
v£.T Fr. vers 169 

V£8 78 

vesel 245 

resii/ 243 

i?f;> 111 

V9nir 137 

tn 34 

vide 124 

t?t/* for Fr. Vive 71, 226 

vifmi 167 

viktw€:r 62, 220, 226 

t?j7£ 68 

vine 204 



rtnf .flr 30, 34 

vire 200, 218 

t;i^ Fr. vitre 142 

vi-v 150; forms 152 

vije.r 88, 270 

vOrr 43 

viza:^ 118, 213 

vmY« 110 

vtd 124 

w/" 111, 112 

vtt 160 

tj/o 109, 112, 245 

vli 91 

Wtww 273, 277 

vnir conjogated 148 

vo 50, 122 

volwe.r 38, 39, 155; forms 159 

voz 122 

vol 140 

w?oa* 11, 87, 191 

vjle.r 148 

t?o< 40, 122 

vaI Fr. vol 41 

V0 Fr. Cje) veux 42, 69 

V0:v 42, 69, 111, 112 

veva:^ 112 

vTva:^ 43 

wa 16, 68 

t?r« 68 

vre 68 

rre 68, 158 

vu 115, 120 

vu de 121 

m^ 109 

tni^irf.T 154, 155; forms 159 

vuz 115, 120 

vuz O't 121 

vy 50 

tyar^ 18, 34 

vjidr^ (not w^df<^) 237 

tj/jZa 55 

vje 201 

tea Fr. oie 59, 109 

tea Fr. vois 128 

waky.r 59 

waty.r 59 

tt70 Fr. oie 109 

w^gtn 35, 205, 241, 248, 253 

wuk 253 

wUTan 253 

toK^'waro 259 
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wa Ft. yoix 69 

wabaltik 235 

tcat(:r) (rather than wai:r) 2^1 

toalamif 260 

wananif 260 

wair Fr. voir 69 

wa:r E. wire 227, 252 

waf 261 

vsafe'.r 253 

waiap 261 

watfe 253 

watfman 253 

ice(y;r 61, 62, 179 

weja:^ 61, 63, 110 

fc^el 63 

M76^3 54 

ww^f 61, 62; forms 197 
tcez^ 196 
wezine 61 
tre^rtn 61, 62 
toeeo 61 
w£?u 127 

we.r 69, 109, 137, 155; con- 
jugated, etc. 159, 160 
we.r E. wire 252 
-tce.r 33 
weri 34, 62, 69 
wer3 62 

M?f« 31, 32, 218, 278 
wetre 218 

trf /y.T 61, 62, 69, 199, 205, passim 
w€ja:^ 16, 61, 63, 69 
weja^e 63 
weja^e 63 
wajd 69 

we^rl 54, 244, 247 
weze 61, 62, 172 
weztn 7, 35, 61, 62, 109 
who 237, 254 

«rt Fr. oui 165, 168, 212, 217 
w%f 261 
tco 237, 254 

j Fr. Ini 83, 115, 117, 118 

ja 254 

iu6 Fr. diable 88, 252 

jal Fr. elle 120, 121 

jale 134, 135 

Jamf 88 

ji Fr. rien 89, 109, 128, 184, 

240, passim 
ji ko 168 



'je.r Fr. -i^re 101 

jere 88 

jcrtT 88 

jcrtsafr 88, 209 

je Fr. guet 88 

je.p 30 

jf.T Fr. gu6re 88, 168 

y^.T Fr. gnerre 88 

je.r Fr. hier 163, 165, 213, 270, 

passim 
jeri 242 

je.T swe.r 247, 248 
jerje 88 
jfte 88 
ji Fr. lui (before consonants) 

83, 89, 117, 118, 245, 273 
jtl)U Fr. hibou 172 
jid Fr. gnide 83, 270 
jide 88 
jieze 218 
jVr?a.Y? 88 
jift 88 
jVfur 88 

jite (family name) 219 
jid Fr. guide 88 
je Fr. Dieu 85, 88 
je Fr. gueux 88, 270 
je Fr.leur 89,115,117,118,273 
jel 88 

J0H Fr. un 113 
je:z (rather than jez 88) Fr. 

gueuse 88, 224, 270 
jez Fr. leur 89, 115 
josn 113 

jy Fr. en 165, passim 
jysii 220, 223, 226 
jysim 223 
jwo 69 

^ Fr. ce 124 

zabel 220, 226 

-erafrft 220, 226 

zarze 20, 218 

zavje 220, 224 

-er 6at Fr. se battre 148 

ze:g 83 

zd 79 

-e^ero 31, 32, 79 

zg5 79, 82 

zg3:d 114 

^r^Jde 79, 82 

zg5':t 114 



^ifrc^f.T 79, 82, 128 
zgra 79, 82 
2n- Fr. lui 115, 117 
zido:r 220, 224, 248 
zig-zag 82 

^ Fr. je 115 

^.A; 15 

ju.T 215 

^•^r-r 95 

^ake 220, 224 

^ac£f 86 

^aluzn 98, 219 

jamf 112, 168, 183 

^arb 18 

^^re^ 54 

^arde 162 

^ardijte 102 

^arwf 20, 220, 224 

^armen 203 

^ar-8r€ 20, 27, 35, 79, 218, 242 

^ ara 16, 131 

^ at76 16 

^ at?5, etc. 131 

J avj5 (not j ar/j 234) 115 

^azT.r 95 

^ aj6< 176 

^ Qn e t cm, etc. Fr. j'en ai un 

113 
^a:s 78, 80 
j£ 56, 80 
^I'S 78 
f cZw 138 
J c ut 162 
^ emt 129 
f eyj 115 
^ c y 1/ 129, 131 
^ eyjy 129, 131 
^c-yyti 35 
^€:n 30 

^er^fo.d 219, 266 
p 33 

^a, ^, ff X9, X 115 
^ ^un* 129 

^(9)/€ 139 

^9)te 139; conjugated, etc. 140 
pty:r 204 
^p)raZ 272, 276 
p vne 115 

J»M70 69 

phk 35, 220, 226 

;i;je 35, 81, 264, 266, 268 

40 
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^9 173 

^le Ft. gel6e 195 

^ wu p^ 135 

^ mp 8(l'b 142 

J m «a;& 162 

J m «a&Zf 172 

^omur 144 

jjfo* 65, 167 

pli Fr. joliment 177 

^jZiwi? 207 

^Ali ill 

^Ampe 238 

^edi 216 

^e/ 125 

jan 42 

fan for Fr. jeunes gens 236 

^enea 182, 219, 264, 266 

jrwfs 43 

fceie 41 

^ Fr. (la) joue 45, 108 

^ Fr. (il) joue 108, 126, 228 



^kw€:r 85, 264 

^ce 85 

^T (not zu,r 74) 45, 74, 127 

^rnal 110 

^ykwe:r 85 

fyce 85, 266 

^?» Fr. Julie 112 

^me 56, 81, 247 

^ypa 55 

^l>f 55 

^8 78, 209, 298 

^sA; 233 

^sk ask? 173 

^.•f 80, 209 

^al 32, 69, 81, 274, 278, passim 

^'aZ Fr. chevaux 106, 110, 182, 

189, 237, 247, 268, passim 
pale 81 

f V97l€ 115 

pn;j (rather than pij) 81 
pije 81 



^0 Fr. cheval 110, 122, 128, 

186, 192, 244, 266, 268 
^ 81, 266, 278 
f vji 115 
^a 59 
^aZ 69, 81 
pee Fr. jouer 46, 240 
po^ bl 

pc^:d bl, 151, 152, 153 
^0 81, 235 
pial 81 
^a^ 81 
^* e kri 89 

m;; si 

piijet 73 

^0 Fr. cheval 81 

^0 Fr. cheyen(x) 81 

V* Fr. huit 229 
ia Fr. huile 232 
V»t, v»*> V-' 35, 114 



Corrections. 



In a number of cases the correction here noted is simply an attempt to make a more accurate record. 
In as far as possible attention has been called to the correction in the Word index. 



Page 

1, foot-note 8, 1. 7 for Frechette read Frechette 
5 insert & just after « 

5 „ after n the symbol ri E. thing 

6 „ ij under g in the space: Velar, Nasals 
6 tabulate the nasal « with the oral « 
6 » r, instead of mid-front-narrow-round, 

as the high-front-wide-round yowel 
described on p. 52, under 5 



n 



n 



n 



10, list 1, no. 38 
« 44 
» 49 

10, foot-note 5 

12, 1. 14 

15, foot-note 1 „ 
« 2(p.l6)„ 

17, list 9, no. 8 „ 

» 10 „ 

« 21 „ 

24 

17, 3. 11. 6 and 8 

18, list 10, no. 15 

18, foot-note 6 

19, list 11, no. 34 

19, foot-note 1 

20, list 12, no. 4 

21, 4. no. 7 

»9 

22, no. 7 

23, Note, 1.2 
25, list 14, no. 2 

« 3 



for sa&u 
„ 8<yrtif\/ 
„ vargl^ 
n note 

note 

NB. 

D. H. T. 



« 



« 



n 



n 



n 



n 



a:val 

Ste. Anne 
0'ba:r^ 
Idem 

ko'sarvatrr 
barso and 
bar^ri 
ap^ti'r 
kuan 
rekwiam 
kuan 
a 
banc'r 



n 



n 



read sabL^ 
„ s^rtir^ 
„ vargl^ 

foot-note 

foot-note 

N. B. 

H. D. T. 

aval 
pL^sa'^e 
saW 

Ste Anne 
O'bar^ 
Ibidem 
kSsarvatT'.r 
barso and 

barpi 
ap^'ti:r 
kwan 
rekyiam 
kwan 
a 

bane:r 
bL'-rje.r 



» 



n 



„ b^jeir „ 

(In all cases where u is written, u* or o; 
appears to be more nearly accurate.) 



n 



» 



n 



n 



« 



n 



» 



Page 

25, list 14, no. 5 for biM-^er read buUl'^e:r 
25, foot-note 3 „ notes „ foot-notes 

25, foot-notes 7, 11 „ Idem „ Ibidem 

27, list 6, no. 2 „ egrd'dir „ egrd'dir 

(In all similar instances, as in ordinary 
French, the final syllable is rather long.) 
27, list 6, no. 9 for retrrsir read retrrsir 

„ ezarbe 

mekaerdi 

Idem 

note 

fiev 

parfet 

note 

ko'kjait 

kargezj 

mM'z3 

language 

trWkiij 

igutn 

Dialect t in 

nos. 1, 2, 5, 
etc. 

devositl 

emosiH 

oxordi{i 

otAn 

(In cases similar to the two just noted, 
where the French spelling is au, the ap- 
proximate correct representation appears 
to be o' rather than o.) 

44, 7. 1.2 for travers read iravers 

45, Note „ epel^sii „ epeKsje 

40* 



27, ?. 1. 2 
27, y. no. 6 

27, foot-note 2 

r 4 

28, list 16, no. 13 

29, „ 16, „ 31 

29, foot-notes 2, 6 

30, list 17, no. 15 

30, „ 18, „ 9 

« 14 

31, 4. 1. 5 

32, 1. 1 

34, list 20, no. 10 

35, Sp. cases, no. 4 
35, 1.1 under 

Special cases 

37, list 24, no. 1 

« 2 

38, Sp. cases, no. 8 
41, Ii8t27a, no.lO 



n 



n 



n 



n 



n 



n 



» 



» 



» 



tzarbe 
mekerdi 
Ibidem 
foot-note 

parfet 
foot-note 
k5'C€:t 
karje'zo 
me'z5 
rwa 
langage 
trd'cvj 
igxcin 

Dialect i in 
nos. 1, 2, 4, 
5. etc. 
devosjH 
emosjd. 
O'xordyi 
o'tAn 



